
































THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 
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Lonpon, September 1, 1893. 
To-night the Home Rule Bill is to be 
read a third time and passed by the 
Next week it is 


Home Rule 
out of the 


Commons. House of Commons. 
to be slaughtered by the 
Peers, and eager partizans 
are already straining their 
ears to catch any echoes of 
the tomtoms which are beaten 
daily to incite the indignant 
electorate to cry, ‘‘ Down with 
the House of Lords!” So far 
the only echo distinctly per- 
ceptible is the return of a 
Unionist by Hereford in place 
of a Gladstonian M.P., who 
resigned, sick of the double 
dose of Clause Nine and the 
refusal of the Government to 
espouse the sacred cause of 
Bimetallism. The outlook is 
not: encouraging to those who 
would make short work of 
the Second Chamber. So far 
from an indignant country 
rising in the majesty of its wrath to hurl the Peers 
into the Thames, it seems probable that if there 
is to be any demonstration of popular feeling in 
England, Wales, or it will be on the 
other side. 


Scotland, 


The Need of Lhe curious thing about the present 
is that Ministers have 


aSecond situation done 


Chamber, ; i 

more than any set of men in this century 
to convert the electorate to a belief that a Second 
Chamber is a necessity. They have insisted upon 


setting up a Second Chamber in Jreland, and Mr. 


MR. C. W. RADCLIFFE COOKE, M.P. FOR HEREFORD. 


Gladstone has spent all his eloquence in support of 
Second Chambers. That, however, is but a small 
thing compared with the immense 
which has been afforded the country of the ease with 
which the House of Commons 
can be gagged and paralysed 


object lesson 


by the combination of a loqua- 
cious minority and a head- 
strong majority. The country 
hitherto believed that 
the House of Commons could 


has 


be relied upon to discuss all 
the clauses of any important 
Bill fully and carefully, and 
it was disposed to regard a 
further the 
House of Lords as unneces- 
The ex- 
perience of this session has 
dissipated that illusion. 
Whether it be the fault of 
the minority or of the ma- 
jority, the fact is indisputable 
that at least one half of the 
Home Rule Bil! has 
passed by the House of Commons withou® any dis- 
cussion at all. Seeing this, the British elector 
begins to perceive that there may be something in 
the “two Chamber superstition” after all. The 
guillotine in the Commons may prove to be at once 
the justification and the salvation of the House of 


discussion in 


sary surplusage. 


been 


Lords. 
The process of converting the House of 


Commons into a mere voting machine 
has gone on so rapidly that, after having 
limited liberty of speech, the majority last month 


The Voting 
Machine. 
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sanctioned a further limitation of the liberty of 
voting. When the first form of the guillotine was 
carried, the House at a given moment ceased to 
debate and voted silently upon all the amend- 
ments on the paper. This was not sufliciently 
drastic for the exigencies of the Ministry. The 
guillotine brought into use for the closure of 
the Debate on the Report stage of the 
Bill deprived the House not only of the right 
to debate, but also of the right to vote upon the 
three hundred and odd amendments which were still 
standing on the paper. The only amendments on 
which the sense of the House could be taken were 
those proposed by Ministers; all the others were 
voted down en mass?. The result is that the Bill 
has been got through in August in time to die with 
the partridges in September, but it will’ probably 
be found that the electors grudge the guillotine as 
the price of Home Rule. 
Old Fogey- The House of Commons has landed itself 
‘ dom Ram- in this deplorable impasse chiefly because 
—_— of its insufferable self-conceit. To begin 
with, what can be more ridiculous than a Chamber 
of nearly 700 members with room to seat about 
400 comfortably? Or what can be more absurd than 
setting the whole of these 700 members at work 
revising the details of a long, complicated measure in 
Committee of the whole House, without any limita- 
tion upon the length of speeches and without any 
contrivance for expressing their opinion except the 
cumbrous and tedious process of filing in and out of 
the Division lobbies? A Chamber in which every 
member has his seat, and an electric button by which 
he can vote aye or no without the loss of a moment 
of time, is surely not beyond the collective wisdom of 


- the grandmother of Parliaments. Neither ought it to 


be impossible to divide any great measure into sec- 
tions, referring each section to a special Committee, 
representing all parties, who would go through all 
details, only referring to the House, as a whole, 
questions of general importance. If these Committees 
were fairly representative of the balance of parties in 
the House, this arrangement would work no injustice 
and it would enormously expedite business. This, 
with a non-party Committee appointed at the 
beginning of each session to distribute the available 
time according to the necessity of public business, a 
competent Chairman of Committees, and a limitation 
of the length of speeches, might save the House of 
Commons from perishing beneath public contempt and 
the mass of its own business. A patent digester 
that bolts 50 per cent. of its food undigested can 
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hardly be regarded as up to its work, even at 
Westminster. 

Meanwhile, in the present chaotic condi- 
tion of affairs, the only remedy possible 
against obstruction is guillotine, and if 
that fails then more guillotine. Soon the guillotine will 


More 
Guillotine. 


_be going always in St. Stephen’s as it went toujours at 


Paris in the days of the Terror. It is now announced 
that if Supply is blocked, Supply is to be thrust 
through by guillotine delivery, to the great delight 
of all permanent officials, who, however, may not 
relish so much the immediate and necessary sequel to 
such a measure, viz., the reference of all estimates to 
competent committees with instructions to report 
to the House only such points as are of too general 
an interest to be settled. in Committee. The 
application of the guillotine to Supply is a novelty, 
but there is no reason to believe that Ministers will 
shrink from ridding themselves in this way of 
obstructive criticism which is avowedly intended to 
retard the realisation of their programme. 
Mr. Morley has vindicated to the satis- 
oe ’S‘faction of his constituents the conduct of 
the Government in using the guillotine. 
His argument that eighty-two days have been 
devoted to the Home Rule Bill, and that eighty- 
two days ought to have been enough, may be 
sound. He may score a party advantage in 
heaping all the blame for the scamped work of 
debate upon the Opposition. But granting the 
utmost that can be said as to the bad faith and 
perversity of the minority, it was a minority, and it 
ought not to have been allowed to practically destroy 
the House as an arena for debate. The majority 
have the power, and the majority have the respon- 
sibility," and while no reasonable person can object 
to measures that are necessary for the despatch of 
public business, a great many people will object to 
an alternating policy of allowing a saturnalia of 
obstruction and disorder, and of closuring all debate 
by the guillotine that forbids even a division upon 
the amendments on the paper. ‘That is not a 
business-like way of doing business. 
Pledges that Lhere is to be an Autumn Session, in 
cannot be order to enable the Government to make 
kept. some progress with the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. Mr. Morley told his constituents: “ We 
shall not flinch. We mean to fight it out on these 
lines all this year”—a variant upon General Grant’s 
famous phrase. What they are going to do in the 
Autumn Session is, however, not quite clear. Mr. 
Morley has not rubbed elbows with Mr. Gladstone 
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so long in the House of Commons without acquiring 
some of his adroitness in avoiding specific pledges. 
He spoke vaguely, but ina manner that was intended 
to convey the idea that the Autumn Session is to be 
devoted to the Parish Councils Bill. “ After this 
measure,” said Mr. Morley— 

We have a number of smuller projects. We have given 
pledges that we will do what we can—and we believe we can 
do much—to shake off from Wales the yoke of an un-national, 
and I may say an anti-national, Church. We have given 
pledges that we will deal with the temperance question to the 
best of our ability. All these pledges we hope to redeem, and 
we mean to redeem. 

Mr. Morley has forgotten ‘the tough creeper, and 
thistle-like plants of strange monstrous growths” 
which obstruct the legislator’s path, to say nothing 
of “the ferocious black ant” which torments him all 
the time. Mr. Morley did not name his ant, but 
there is little doubt that its name is Joe, and its 
habitat Birmingham. 


The discussion of the Bill lasted 82 days, 


Statistics ; ui . 
ofthe 12 of which were spent on the second 
Debate. 


reading, when 45 speeches were made for 
the Bill and 51 against it. The first two clauses 
were discussed 19 days in Committee. Of the 331 
lines of the Bill which have been discussed, 88 lines 
were added by the Government after the second 
reading, and 37 were added out of deference to the 
representations of the Opposition, while 37 lines of 
the original Bill were struck out. Mr. Morley con- 
tends that the amendments added to suit the views 
of the Opposition were immaterial, and if they were 
struck out to-morrow, with three or four exceptions, 
would not make a jot or tittle of difference. That, 
however, cannot be said of the amendments intro- 
duced by the Government, which completely revolu- 
tionised the clauses relating to the retention of the 
Trish Members at Westminster, and to the financial 
relations between Ireland and Great Britain in the 
future. So sudden and so complete was the change 
of front on the vital subject of the retention of the 
Irish Members that the Liberals at Hereford actually 
distributed, as the only available electoral ammunition, 
tracts sent down from the central caucus defending 
Clause Nine with its unworkable in-and-out arrange- 
ment—in happy ignorance of the fact that the in-and- 
out clause had been abandoned by its own authors ! 

Before these pages see the light, the 
Home Rule Bill will be a thing of the 
past, and everything will have to be 
begun again. What is to be done? We do not 
suppose that Mr. Gladstone will propose to consume 


What is to 
be done ? 
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on in re-discussing 
re is a report that 
of Lords in order 
or British legislation in the 
As this would be equivalent to 
unceremoniously hanging the question up for another 
year, Mr. Gladstone is not likely to adopt it, neither 
is he likely to appeal to the country. Mr. Morley’s 
hint to the electors of Newcastle, “ You will have, 
by-and-by—not very soon, I hope—to decide upon 
what we have done,” indicates plainly enough that 
there is no intention of immediately appealing to the 
constituencies. Is there then any middle course? I 
see only one, and that is the suggestion I made last 
month. Let the Government introduce a brief Bill 
empowering an Irish National Convention to frame 
a Bill for the better government of Ireland, to be 
submitted, when complete, to the Imperial Parliament 
for consideration. Why should the Irish not thrash 
out all these questions for themselves? We should 
be in a much better position to estimate the chanees 
of a solution of the Irish difficulty if we could have the 
full free discussion of all the details of the new scheme 
in Ireland before beginning to discuss the question in 
Westminster. It would be much more respectful to 
the Irish to give them an opportunity of saying what 
it is they really want before attempting to give them 
what we think they want. The Bill establishing the 
National Convention need not occupy more than a 
page of foolscap ; it could be discussed and passed in a 
month, and it would, when thrown out by the House 
of Lords, afford an admirable fighting programme on 
which to go to the constituencies. Many Liberals 
would object to vote for the Home Rule Bill as it 
left the House of Commons. No Liberal would 
object to summon into existence an Irish Convention 
in order that we may be informed, after full and careful 
consideration, what kind of a Government it is that 
the Irish really want. 
When will the The General Election is not to come 
General Elec- “ very soon,” according to Mr. Morley. 
tion come ? When will it arrive? Ministers will not 
dissolve this year if they can help it, and it is impro- 
bable that Lord Salisbury, even if he were sent for 
by the Queen, would advise an immediate dissolution. 
Whether or not Mr. Gladstone is able to face the 
House of Commons next year—and neither his sight 
nor his hearing is as good as it used to be—the 
Liberal majority will have to force something through 
that will satisfy the Irish, The House of Lords 
will, of course, reject that something, whatever it is, 
and then it is supposed the dissolution will come. 


another eighty-tw 
the same Bill all 
he will introduce 
to have breathing 
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Before it comes Ministers will try to make as good 
a parade as they can of their ]gislation ; but it is 
evident, even to the most sanguine, that it will be 
but a beggarly array of disappointed expectations. 
The Liberals will blame the Tories, and the Tories 
will blame Home Rule. The country will blame 
both, but it will blame itself mos: of all if it a second 
time sends up an indecisive majority. A majority of 
38 exclusively composed of Irish allies who repudiate 
as flat blasphemy all suggestions of organic union 
with the Liberal parties, is not sufficient to force 
through a great organic change. A majority of 138 
would be more adequate. But that at present 
appears more likely to come on the other side than 
on ours. In that case the Liberals’ chief hope would 
be in the excessive size of the Unionist majority, 
and the certainty that the paths of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour will not always coincide. 
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enthusiastic leader of the forces of the Catholic 
democracy—has been defeated. M. Clemenceau 
has to stand the racket of a second ballot. M. 
Wilson has been elected. There are so few figures 
in the dead level of mediocrity, whieh is the character- 
istic of French politics, that English observers are 
at some loss to understand the precise significance 
of the polls. . 
M. Waddington, addressing a group of 
newly-elected deputies, pointed out that 
while everybody was vaguely agreed that 
certain things were wanted, no one seemed to have 
any particular idea as to how to get them. “ Every- 
body,” he said, “agrees that we want a diminution 
of expenses, a better division of taxes, the estab- 
lishment of a serious public debt sinking fund, but 
nowhere do I find any practical or precise proposi- 
It is so in other regions than those of 


The Charm of 
the Vague. 


tions.” 





From the Westminster Gazette.] 
REPUBLICAN PROGRESS IN FRANCE—THE DECREASE OF THE CONSERVATIVE (BLACK) AREA. 


While we are discussing when our 

a General Election will take place, the 
French have actually elected their new 

Chambers. The second ballots are still to be taken, 
but it would seem that Siam has wiped out Panama, 
and that the French elector is inc!ined to give his 
present rulers a fresh lease of life. The ultimate 
issue of the elections is somewhat obscure. The result 


of the first day’s polls was as follows :— 


Republicans and Radicals—more or less moderate. . 315 
Radicals and Socialists—more or less extreme. . . 30 
SS VAS ae ee a eke ee era a 
emo” Ognsoryatives . .  . « 6 « « .« « AS 
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140 second ballots are necessary. The Republicans 
have gained 63 seats, so far, and expect to gain more. 
M. Jules Guesde has been elected as Socialist 
representative of Roubaix. The best man in French 
politics—M. de Mun, the pious, eloquent and 





finance. The only fixed and definite idea in the 
French mind seems to be a determination to keep 
up the biggest army in Europe. That is clear. 


Everything else is vague, and especially the question. . 


as to the use to be made of that army now they have 
got it. Here and there observers report a curious 
antipathy to England, and warnings are raised that 
France might possibly deem it wiser to “run into 
something cheap ” by attacking England, rather than 
stake her existence on the dubious issue of a conflict 
with Germany. There are fools and madmen of the 
criminal type on both sides the Channel, but such 
a contingency as that of a French attack upon 
England can hardly he contemplated as probable 
except in case a whole nation once more went mad. 

Nothing is more interesting in the French 
elections than to note the result of the 
Pope’s intervention. The Pope would 
appear to have gained his end by the sacrifice of his 


The Pope as 
Grand 
Elector. 
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faithful followers. He has sacrificed his dragoons but 
gained the pass, and that is probably justification 
enough in his eyes for the very decided and dangerous 
step which he took in ordering the French Catholics 
to execute a right-about-face on the very eve of the 
election. There is something very fascinating to the 
human imagination in the spectacle of this aged 
priest of the Vatican intervening with decisive voice 
in the electoral arena of Voltairean France. Having 
put his hand to the plough, Leo the Thirteenth, by a 
second letter issued on the eve of the ballotage, 
showed that he has no intention of letting go 
until he has finished his furrow. Many Catholics 
in France, M. D’Haussonville at their head, had 
refused to rally to the Republic on various pretexts. 
They explained away the Pope’s counsels, and 
declared that their zeal for the Catholic Church 
rendered it impossible for them to suppoft the 
Republic, which is but legalised Freemasonry. To 
all such malcontents the Pope replied with as much 
vigour and effect as if, instead of being Leo XIII, 
he had been a Mr. Chamberlain, denouncing dis- 
affection in a caucus. “It is both unfortunate and 
absurd,”. said the chief pastor sarcastically, “ that 
Our counsel should meet with any one who, boasting 
that he has more solicitude for the Church than We 
Ourselves, arrogates to himself the right of speaking 
in its name against the teachings, instructions, and 
prescriptions of Him who is at once the protector and 
the head of the Church.” The Pope, it is evident, 
will stand no nonsense when he acts as Grand 
Elector. 

And yet and yet, the dear good old Pope 
will have to learn, like all other men, that 
there is no such thing as infallibility in 
politics, and that popes can blunder just as badly as 
heretics when they take to wire-pulling. In the 
present instance the general judgment of impartial 
outsiders no doubt is heartily on the side of the Pope. 
He is doing to-day what Cardinal Manning urged 
him to do many years since. But how inconsistent 
it is, to be sure! The Kingdom of Italy has been 
constituted longer than the French Republic. The 
interests of the Church suffer far more grievously in 
Italy than they do in France from the maintenance 
of an attitude of irreconcilable hostility to the 
established Government. But where is the Archpope 
who has the right to preach to His Holiness of the 
Vatican the excellent sermon which the latter has just 
preached to the Royalists of France? Who is there 
who can persuade the Vaticani “to recognise and 
loyally preserve the Constitution of the country as it 


Physician, 
Heal Thyself ! 
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is established . . . that thus in common fraternal 
effort they might provide for the prosperity of the 
“ Common Fatherland”? Alds ! there is no such poten- 
tate, and the unfortunate byt well-meaning Leo has 
to blunder on without the benefit of guidance from 
any superior’ authority, such as he by his position is 
able to give to the Reactionaries of France. 
Franco- here is little douyt that if France went 
Italian to war with Italy, many in the Vatican 
SE < cecal eagerly welcome the French in- 
vader in the hope that the bayonets of the foreigner 
might re-establish the temporal power. And the 
excitement caused by the bloody, fracas at Aigues- 
Mortes was a very disagreeable reminder how easily 
the two Latin nations might come to blows. Aigues- 
Mortes is a small town noted for its salt-works, in the 
south-east of France, not very far from Nimes. The 
introduction of some Italian labourers at one of the 
salt-works led to bad blood between the new-comers 
and the Frenchmen, who regarded the Italians as 
blacklegs and knobsticks and scabs, to use the three 
technical terms employed by the English, Americans, 
and Australians to describe the workman who works 
for less than the standard rate of wages. Bickerings 
rapidly developed into fighting, and as all these 
southern workmen are armed, it was no mere affair 
of fisticuffs. When two Frenchmen were killed, the 
French workmen rose en masse and hunted down the 
Italians as if they had been wild beasts. In vain 
the police and gendarmes endeavoured to separate 
the infuriated combatants. The Italians, although 
outnumbered and besieged in barricaded farmsteads, 
fought savagely, and it is estimated that fifty were 
killed and one hundred and fifty wounded on both 
sides before the arrival of the soldiery stopped the 
bloodshed. The Italians being cleared out, the 
mayor issued an astonishing proclamation congratu- 
lating the townsmen upon their success and the 
complete satisfaction of their demands. It is satis- 
factory to know that this functionary was promptly 
made to resign, but his proclamation sheds a sinister 
gleam of light upon the state of French sentiment in 
the district. 
The immediate result of the bloodshed in 
Aigues-Mortes was a series of popular 
demonstrations against France in the 
Italian cities, which might very easily have brought 
about the long-expected war. Angry mobs in Rome 
attacked the French Embassy, and it was not without 
considerable display of, armed force that the Italian 
Government was able to prevent the populace from 
looting the Embassy. In other cities more or {fess 
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serious attacks were made upon Frenchmen, and in 
one case the tramcars of a French company were 
burned. Fortunately it suited neither Governments 
to allow the passion of the mob to precipitate a 
general war, and hence both at Rome and at Paris 
every disposition was shown to accept the official 
explanations, and to declare the incident at an end. 
The causa causans of the incident is, however, by no 
means at an end. That is the influx of foreign labour 
into France. The French census returns published 
last month show that the number of foreigners in 
France rises even more rapidly than the French 
population declines. In 1851 there were only 63,307 
Italians in France, in 1891 their number had risen to 
286,042. Forty years ago foreigners of all nationali- 
ties domiciled in France only numbered 380,000 ; 
to-day they number 1,130,211. The Belgians alone 
number 465,860. The Belgian, the Italian, and the 
Spaniard represent to the French workman the 
danger with which Chinese cheap labour menaces the 
Australian and the Californian. Hence these attacks 
on the Italians, of which M. de Rochefort, according 
to an interesting interview in the Daily Chronicle, 
heartily approves. 

When French and Italian workmen were 
cutting each other’s throats on the 
Mediterranean, the representatives of 
the workmen of all nations were engaged in dis- 
cussing at an International Congress at Zurich how 
best to impress the bourgeoisie and upper classes 
generally with a sense of the solidarity of labour. 
As a matter of fact, which is only too patent, there 
is no such thing. There is far more intense animosity 
between workmen who undersell each other in the 
labour market than there is between German and 
Frenchman. The old national feuds are effete and 
anemic compared with the savage hatred. that 
prevails between the unionist and the blackleg. The 
French. salt-workers did not shoot their Italian 
brothers because they spoke Italian and were sub- 
jects of King Humbert, but because they were 
willing to work for so many francs less per week 
than the standard wage. The Zurich Congress, how- 
ever, was notable enough in its way, if only because 
of the conspicuous superiority of Mr. Hodge, the 
Scotch chairman, over all the others who filled the 
chair. The day Mr. Hodge presided, the Congress 
despatched mare business than on all the other days 
put together. In all future Congresses it would be 
well to provide that no one but a Scotchman shall 
occupy the chair. The Anarchists were expelled— 


The Zurich 
: ‘Congress. 


not without much preliminary hubbub—after which 
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the Congress was. permitted to despatch its business. 
These Congresses may do good if they teach the 
leaders of the European workmen the importance of 
learning English, and familiarise the workers of the 
Continent with the practical methods of English 
trade unionists. 

The odd perversity which leads some 
“nae at reformers never to lose a chance of 

gress. s oe 

tweaking the noses of their best friends 
was conspicuously illustrated by the drafting of 
the Zurich resolution about woman's labour. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the working women 
have no more loyal supporters than the advocates of 
woman’s rights, the framers of the resolution 
demanding legislative protection for women actually 
prefaced it by a preamble asserting. that “the 
middle-class women’s rights movement rejects all 
special. legislation on behalf of working women.” 
Fortunately this calumny was detected in time by the 
delegates of the British women, and the aspersion 
was condemned by the Congress. The resolution 
demanded the following measures for the protection 
of working women :— 


1. A maximum working day of eight hours for women, an@ 
of six hours-for young persons under 18. 

2. Cessation of work for thirty-six consecutive hours in every 
week. 

3. Prohibition of night labour. 

4. Prohibition of labour in all trades especially dangerous to 
health. 

5. Prohibition of women working two weeks before, and 
four weeks after confinement. 

6. The appointment of an adequate number of women 
inspectors for all trades and industries in which women are 
employed. 

7. The above provisions to apply to all girls and women 
employed in factories, workshops, shops, home industries, and 
in agricultural labour. ‘ 
It must be admitted that we have not had 
much reason to boast of our superior 
method of settling trade disputes, when our 
papers are full of narratives of the misery and strife 
occasioned by the refusal of the Miners’ Federation 
to go to arbitration on the demand for a reduction of 
wages. The Miners’ Federation for some time past 
appears to have been managed for no other reason 
than to prove how much more sehsible are the 
miners of Northumberland and Durham than those 
who belong to the Federation. If Mr. Pickard 
had but been as sagacious and courageous a man as 
Mr. Burt, the miners would have been saved a 
million of money. The loss of wages occasioned by 
the refusal to arbitrate is but a small evil compared 
with the savage animosity that such a strike lets 


The Coal 
Strike. 
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loose. In South Wales, the determination of the 
men of Ebbw Vale to continue working led to such 
threats of an intimidatory invasion on the part of 
the Rhondda miners as to compel the authorities to 
fill the district with troops, and to prepare for a 
squalid outbreak of civil war. Fortunately the 
soldiers being ready to hand, and the distance be- 
tween the Rhondda valley and Ebbw Vale sufficient 
to tire out the invading forces before they came to 
blows, no blood was shed. But the whole episode is 
disgraceful to the civilisation of the community, and 
it is much to be regretted that any support should 
have been given to those who inflicted this grave 
calamity upon the country by their refusal to submit 
their case to the judgment of an impartial arbitrator. 

The While workmen refuse to arbitrate, the 
eee diplomatists who represent the older 

Seals. régime, concerning which so many hard 
things have been said, are congratulating themselves 
upon the successful issue of the Behring Sea 
arbitration. The pleadings, which were long and 
able, have been fully heard, and the decision upon 
all the material points is virtually unanimous. All 
the impartial arbitrators, that is to say the 
representatives of France, Sweden, and Italy, 
have decided in favour of the British view of the 
case. One of the American arbitrators voted for the 
American contention all through, but his colleague 
voted with the majority on the most vital points. 
We have now, therefore, gained an authoritative 
decision by a thoroughly competent court that the 
American claim to treat the northern end of the 
Pacific Ocean as an American lake is absolutely 
baseless, and without any justification either in fact 
or in international law. That is very satisfactory, 
for if there is one thing more objectionable than 
another it is a tribunal which gives an uncertain 
sound. Not less satisfactory is the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the arbitrators that rigorous measures 
should be taken at once to protect the fur seal from 
the destruction which threatens to deprive ladies of 
sealskin jackets before the close of the century. 
The American Government which seized Canadian 
sealers in contravention of what is now declared to 
be the law, will pay compensation, and the two 
Governments will lose no time in carrying out the 
other recommendations of the arbitrators. It is 
probable that Russia and Japan as well as Britain 
and America will have to be parties to the Seal 
Protection Act. It will be odd if a Pacific Concert 
should come into existence for the preservation of 
the seal as the European Concert was created to 
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secure the preservation of the Ottoman Empire. 
Of the two the seal is much the worthier object. 
ar and Lis remarked by a writer in Lippincott 
Rumours of that of all the exhibits at the World’s 
War. Fair, there is none which attracts such 
immense crowds as the exhibit of arms and muni- 
tions of war. This may be no sign of martial 
hankerings on the part of Uncle Sam, but simply the 
love of the unfamiliar. In Europe quick-firing guns 
are too common to attract a crowd. In the United 
States, where you may spend a lifetime and never see 
a soldier, the weapons of his dreadful trade appear 
to be of all curios the most curious. Here in Europe 
we are habituated not only to their exhibition, but 
to their use, although, fortunately, Europeans use 
them mostly upon the natives of other continents 
than their own. The French having extorted twenty 
shillings in the pound from the Siamese, have, as 
an after-thought, made their claim guineas, and the 
new demand has threatened a rupture of negotia- 
tions which may end in a renewal of hostilities. 
The Siamese, with great, efforts, paid their indemnity 
and ceded their territory, only to find that the 
French negotiator sprung new demands upon them, 
which it is stated practically amount to the recogni- 
tion of a French protectorate. The French have a 
giant’s strength, and they do not deem it tyrannous 
to use it like a giant. Lord Dufferin, who has 
dispiayed his usual tact and good-humoured wisdom 
in preventing misunderstandings between England 
and France, is perhaps the most important public 
man in the British Empire just now. A single 
false step or one impatient word on his part, and 
Europe—and not Europe only—might enter upon 
the fatal incline which leads to war. 
Lobengula, the lord of the Matabele, is 
Lobengula. in a dangerous mood. He has refused 
the subsidy he has hitherto received with 
alacrity from the Chartered Company, and has sent 
a message to Mr. Rhodes by Mr. Collenbrander, our 
agent at Buluwayo, that he will pay no damages and 
make no reparation until the Mashonas at Victoria 
are given up to him. To emphasise his dissatisfac- 
tion, impis are said to have taken up positions on the 
Toku river west of Victoria, and on the Sebaki, half 
way to Fort Salisbury. Dr. Jamieson, a shrewd and 
cool administrator, has telegraphed that the situation 
is impossible. Mr. Selous, the famous elephant- 
hunter, has hurried off to the scene of action, and 
the Bishop of Derry, who is at Cape Town, has 
indited an eloquent letter, inviting the British to 
the smashing of Lobengula. It is calculated that 
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the enterprise’ could be accomplished for half a 
milion, and it is urged that the money would be 
well spent. All the same, we sincerely hope that 
Lobengula will not force matters to an issue at 
present. It may be necessary to increase the number 
of fortified posts along the frontier of Mashonaland, 
and to multiply the number of: Maxim guns, for of 
course we cannot allow the Matabele to raid and 
massacre our Mashona workmen. But, notwithstand- 
ing the bishop’s exhortations, the memory of the Zulu 
war is too recent for any one to undertake with a 
light heart a campaign against Buluwayo. It is a 
great consolation to know that Mr. Rhodes is dealing 
with the dusky Napoleon of the Matabele. He will 
~ not use steel if gold will serve his turn. 
Uganda and East 
Africa. 


OF REVIEWS. 

Anglican missionaries, and liberty of conscience is 
officially proclaimed throughout Uganda. This settle- 
ment of Uganda will probably necessitate sooner or later 
—probably sooner rather than later—the absorption 
of the territory of the British East African Company 
by the British protectorate of Zanzibar. That com- 
pany having sunk nearly half a million in a gallant 
attempt to occupy and administer the immense tract 
of Africa lying between Zanzibar and the Victoria 
Nyanza, now declare they can no longer carry on 
under the limitations which prevent them levying 
taxes on the country which they are expected to 
govern. The East African Company saved the situa- 
tion when the future of these territories trembied in 
the balance, and it is probable that the whole of the 
region under 





their care will 





Sir Gerald Por- 
tal’s plan for the 
settlement of 
Uganda has’ at 
last been pub- 
lished in the 
Times, from 
which I repro- 
duce the map 
overleaf. It is 
curious to see 
the old world 
feud between the 
Protestants and 
Catholics repro- 
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soon be ab- 
sorbed into the 
British protecto- 
rate of Zanzibar. 
Prince Bismarck 
on the Stump. 
The Germans 
have spent a 
million and a 
quarter in East 
Africa without 
having much to 
show for it ; but 
German _atten- 
tion at present 
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to the Catholics 

about one-quarter of the country which formerly 
was Protestant. It is impossible here to question 
the wisdom of an arrangement which has been 
agreed to by both the contending Churches 
at the instance of the British Commissioner. 
The settlement is probably the best attainable. 
But Uganda is a topsy-turvy land, where ordinary 
rules seem no longer to prevail. Otherwise how 
can it be explained that .the Church Missionary 
Society’s agents should have demanded that 
any native changing his religion should forfeit 
his estates? It does not seem as if these worthy 
men had much reason to expect many converts to 
Protestantism. Fortunately the British State, as 


represented by Sir Gera!d Portal, was wiser than the 





has been taking 
the waters at Kissingen, has been making speech 
after speech intended to e-abarrass Count Caprivi, 
and to excite the alarm of the mediatized states 
which he embodied under the egis of Prussia in 
the German Empire. The Government of Germany, 
he declares, should be ruled, not by a Chancellor who 
consults no one but himself and his aide-de-camp, 
but by the united efforts of twenty-five govern- 
ments. The Federal Diets ought to interrogate 
their Ministers as to what they were doing under 
lock and key in the Federal Council, “ just to keep 
the interest alive.” This he indignantly declares 
is not particularism. It is, on the contrary, parti- 
cularism of the worst kind to attempt to replace the 
Imperial by the Prussian Government—“ a thing I 
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should never dream of doing.” It is Napoleon at St. 
Helena over again, with this important difference : 
that the present-day-vanquished is allowed to grumble 
and to criticise at large, instead of pouring forth his 
sorrows to the sympathetic ears of a private secretary. 
' The death of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 

* - cody Gotha, who was the brother of our 
Prince Albert, removes one of those 

German Princes whose worth is much better appre- 
ciated in the Fatherland than in this country. For 
us its importance arises from the fact that the new 
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to the Referendum. By the Referendum, the autho- 
rities can appeal to the people to vote “ Yes” or “ No” 
upon any specific measure. By the Initiative a 
certain number of private citizens can compel the 
authorities to submit any proposal which they desire 
to see carried into effect to a mass vote. The first 
topic upon which this Initiative was exercised was 
rather an odd one. The Jews among their many 
virtues do not include that of the merciful slaughter 
of animals. 
put an animal out of pain before you cut its throat. 


It is contrary to the Jewish religion to 
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THE NEW TERRITORIAL DIVISION OF UGANDA. 


Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is no other than our own 
Duke of Edinburgh, who is now a German reigning 
Prince, and as such, we suppose, will have to take 
the field or take the sea against France should the 
long-expected war break out in his time. Another 
death that occurred last month was that of a very 
different person—Dr. Charcot, the famous physician 
of the Salpétriére, whose death makes one more gap 
in the rapidly thinning ranks of notable Frenchmen. 
The Initiative One of the most interesting incidents in 

in the history of last month was the first 
Switzerland. application of the principle of the Initia- 
tive in Switzerland. The Initiative is the complement 


This offends the German Swiss, and a proposal to 
forbid the slaughter of all animals which have not 
been previously stunned, was submitted to a mass 
vote of the whole of the citizens. In order to carry 
out such a proposal it was necessary that it should 
be carried by a majority of cantons as well as by a 
majority of the citizens. The result was that the 
proposal was carried by a majority of one canton ; 
114 voting for prohihition, and 104 against it. The 
mass vote was 195,000 to 120,000. It is curious to 
note that the voting went almost exact, German 
against French, the German canton of Zurich voting 
six to one against the Jewish torture method of 
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‘slaughter, an. the French canton at Geneva voting 
six to one in favour of it. 
: Ke The question of the redress of the wrongs 
and its of the Armenians has been brought before 
Oppressors. the attention of the House of Commons 
and of the British public by representations in the 
‘Press. It is satisfactory to find the Government, 
through Mr. Bryce, recognise their responsibilities in 
this matter. As a matter of fact we are peculiarly 
responsible for the prevention of those atrocities with 
which the Turks from time to time variegate the 
monotony of their mal-administration. We are respon- 
sible first as one of the signatories of the Berlin 
Treaty, the sixty-first article of which expressly 
stipulates that the Turks shall govern Armenia 
decently. Secondly, we are exceptionally responsible 
because it was owing to Lord Beaconsfield more than 
any other statesman that the guarantees of the 
treaty of San Stefano were annulled by the Berlin 
Congress. Thirdly, we have an explicit and precise 
obligation under the Anglo-Turkish Convention by 
virtue of which we “ conveyed” Cyprus. Of course we 
cannot always be re-opening the Eastern Question 
in order to redress the wrongs of the Armenians, 
but it would be well if Lord Rosebery and the 
English Press would endeavour to put a little 
more pressure upon the Grand Turk. We cannot 
of course send our ironclads to train their guns 
upon the Sultan’s Palace on the Bosphorus, but 
Sir C. Ford might be instructed to put a little 
more pepper into his representations than he would 
feel justified in doing in default of special instruc- 
tions to that effect. It is to Russia, however, that 
the Armenians will really have to look for their 
protection. 
The action of the Indian Government in 
closing the mints produced an immediate 
effect in the United States, where they 
have been on the verge of a financial crisis owing to 
the lack of circulating medium. The Silver Act has 
been now repealed at Washington, and there is a 
general expectancy all along the line that something 
is going to happen somewhere, but no one knows 
where and what. Meantime Mr. W. H. Grenfell 
felt strongly enough on the subject to resign his seat 
in the House of Commons rather than support a 
Ministry which would not be bi-metallic, and Mr. Bal- 
four has gone down to preach the gospel of bi-metallism 
to the City of London ; but so far there has been no 
sign of grace on the part of the City. 


Lf Silver. 
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On the 12tn of August, Bombay passed 
— through an experience which served as 

an opportune reminder of the necessity 
for the strong arm of the British soldier in the midst 
of the explosive compounds with which our Eastern 
Magazine is packed. The Prayer Day of the Moham- 
medans happened to coincide on the 10th of August 
with the holiday Diewara of the Hindoos. When the 
Hindoos have a holiday, they beat tomtoms, and the 
vigorous beating of tomtoms near a Hindoo temple 
does not conduce to the devotional tranquillity of the 
worshippers in the adjacent mosques. After standing 
it for a time, the tomtoming seems to have got upon 
the nerves of the Mohammedans, and two thousand 
of them rushed out of one mosque to attack a Hindoo 
temple. Fierce fighting ensued, and for the next 
couple of days Bombay was in a state of siege. 
Thirty-six people were killed, one thousand persons 
were arrested, nineteen special magistrates were 
appointed, cavalry, artillery, and gun-boats were 
held in readiness to reinforce the authorities ; but, 
happily, after two days’ effervescence, everything 
calmed down. There were similar riots in Burma 
several weeks before, which began there in the killing 
of a cow, one of the favourite methods by which the 
Mohammedans outrage the sensibilities of the 
Hindoos. No one in India ever forgets what is 
frequently ignored by people at home, namely, that 
Hindoos and Mohammedans hate each other almost 
as much as, let us say, the pilgrims of rival 
Christian creeds who meet at the Holy Sepulchre. 
Parliament being relieved from the pre- 
occupation of discussing Home Rule, has 
had an opportunity of considering some 
other questions which did not exclusively relate to a 
minority of one-eighth of the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom. Among others, it has heard and 
approved of the Ministerial proposals fom improving 
the condition of workmen employed by the State. 
This was the idea which Sir John Gorst brought 
back from Berlin, when he asked: “ Why not make 
the State a model employer?” He was thwarted 
by his colleagues who had charge of the Spending 
Departments, but the present Ministry is more 
amenable to the pressure of the friends of 
labour. The report of the Royal Commission on 
Labour has not yet appeared, but a very interesting 
document has been published containing the reports 
of two Sub-Commissioners on the condition of farm 
labourers in Ireland. Mr. O’Brien reports that a 
marked and substantial improvement has taken place 
within the last ten or fifteen years, the facts being 


The Labour 
Question. 
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perfectly clear and unambiguous. The house accom- 
modation, however, is execrable, and on one point 
the Commissioners make an observation that may well 
be taken to heart by those who are considering the 
question raised by our article on the “ Wasted 
Wealth of King Demos :”— 

Whatever be the merits cr demerits of landlordism, one 
cannot fail to be struck 
by the remarkable ¥f 
contrast between the | 
practical outcome of 
it in England and 
in Ireland, respec- 
tively, in regard to 
the habits and condi- 
tion of the labourers. 
In most of the English 
districts visited there 
were signs of the in- 
terest taken by the 
landlord in the condi- 
tion of the peasantry 
—signs that he is using 
his influence to com- 
pel and educate the 
peasant to take an 
interest in his own 
condition. In the 
Trish districts it was 
quite the exception 
to find anything of 
the kind. Even at 
the lodges of private 
mansions there was 
often as much dirt 
and disorder as would 
be found in the 
meanest hovel. 


The Weather. 
In England last 
month the one topic 
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called the red-hot countries which are quite incon- 
ceivable to dwellers in temperate climates. Notwith- 
standing the intense heat, we have been singularly 
free from the cholera, and so far the much threatened 
water famine has not occasioned much distress. The 
cholera seems to be slower on its legs than it used 
to be. This year it is prowling around Russia and 

Galicia, but the 

dreaded advance 
a westward is pro- 
bably postponed 


until next year. 





The X 
Russo-German 
Tariff War. 


The Tariff War be- 
tween Russia and 
Germany continues, 
nor is there any 
prospect of it abat- 
ing for at least a 
month to come. The 
Germans. being 
morearticulatethan 
the Russians, give 
more free expression 
tothe sense of incon- 
venience which this 
commercial war 
occasions them. 
Russia, on the 
other hand, may 
suffer more, but, 
being dumb, says 
nothing. One of 
the curious results 
of this quarrel is 





which had _ preced- 
ence over all others 
was the heat. The 
oldest inhabitant can hardly recall such a pheno- 
menal summer as we have enjoyed this year. If 
only for once in a way, it is well that a nation 
which governs so many tropical countries should 
have a taste of tropical heat. When the thermo- 
meter is over 90 in the shade, we begin to under- 
stand many things that happen in what may be 


H.H. THE LATE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, E.G. 


that Austria and 
Russia are drawing 
much more closer together commercially. “It 
is an ill wind that blows no one any good,” 
and the world could tolerate a temporary incon- 
venience on the Russo-German frontier if it 
led to the assuaging of the bitterness which 
has so long prevailed between Vienna and St. 
Petersburg. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


July 30. Fighting at Rosario, in Argentina. 


31. Close of the International Savitary and Public 


Health Congress at Edinburgh. 


Annual Meeting of the British Archeological 


Association opened at Winchester. 


Fourth Annual Meeting of the British East 


Africa Company. 


Foundation Stone of the New Free Library at 


Southwark laid by Mr. R. K. Causton. 
Demonstration of Miners at Whitehaven. 
The Spanish Budget voted by the Senate. 


Commercial Treaties with Norway and Swe.len, 


Switzerland, and Holland, 
Spanish Senate. 


fiug. 1. Opening of the British Medical Association’s 


Meeting at Newcastle. 


ratified by the 


Opening of the Welsh Eisteddfod at Pontypridd. 


The Second Ultimatum accepted by Siam. , 
Ecrasite Explosion in Vienna. 


Meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 


neers opened at Middlesbrough. 


THE LATE MR. ABEL HEYWOOD. 
(From a photogreph by Guttenberg, Manchester.) 


2. Resignation of Mr. Grenfell, M.P. for Hereford. 
Close of the Bimetallic League Convention at 
Chicago. 
. Shock of Earthquake in the Midland Counties. 
Close of the British Medical Association Meeting 
at Newcastle. 
The Blockade at Bangkok raise 1. 
Annual Meeting of the Hospitals Association. 
Close of the Naval Manceuvres. 


~ 


5. Demonstration at Liverpool to protest against 
the Gag in the House of Comm ns. 
6. Opening of the Corinth Canal. 
Opening of the International Socialist Congress 
at Zurich 
End of the "Norton Fergeries Trial at Paris; 
sentences of imprisonment on Norton and 
Ducret. 
4. Extra Session of the Ameri:an Congress opened. 
Resignation of De Costa, Governor of Buenos 
Ayres. 





DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


—_——_—_-—————- 


Boat Accident at Port Talbot, South Wales; 22 28. 
lives lost. 


Foresters’ High Court at Bristol opened. 
Opening of Shoeburyness Meeting. 


Meeting of Volunteers at Aldershot opene. 29. 


8. President Cleveland’s Message read in both 
Houses of Congress. 
Deputation to Mr. Arnold Morley re the Queens- 30. 
town Mails. 
9. Parnellite Convention at Dublin. 
New Bank Bill passed by the Italian Senate. 
Close of the Libel Action of Allan Bros, v. Mr. 
J. H. Wilson and Others; verdict for the 
plaintiffs. 
10. Close of the Conference of German Finance 


Mioisters at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
11. Religious Riots at Bombay. 


Bill passed by the House of Representatives at 
Auckland confer:ing Parliamentary Franchise , 
on Women. 

Release of Tim and Luke Delahunty and Joseph 
Walker, Irish Prisouers. 


Conference of Inspectors of Weights and Mea- 
sures, 


Hal fax Election Petition dismissed 

Prince Bismarck presented with an address at 
Kissingen. 

12. Railway Accident on the Taff Vale Railway ; 
12 killed. 

Close of the Socialist Congress at Zurich. 

New Cabinet in the Argentine Republic. 

14., International Meeting of Railway Servants at 

urich. 

15. Award of the Tribunal of Arbitratién on the 
Behring Sea Dispute. 

Reports of Serious Floods in Hungary. 

Boating Accident on the Shannon River; 17 
liyes lost. 

16. Opening of the Anti-Alcohol Congress at the 

Hague. 

The Constitution passed by the Legislative As- 3 

sembly of Western Australia. 


Cummercial Treaty between Great Britain and 
Servia ratified. 


Franco-Italian Labour Riots at eseecTua ; 
seven killed. SS 
. Opening of the Congress of the Association of 
Sanitary Inspectors at Glasgow. 
Rioting in the Ebbw Valley. 
8. Close of the Anti-Alcuhol Congress at the Hague. 
9. Co-operative Festival of the Crystal Palace. 
British Day at the World’s Fair. 
20. General Election in France. 


Conflicts between Russian and Finnish Troops 
in Finland. 


~ 


21. Close of the Session of the Servian Parliament. 
Opening of a New Public Library and a 
Swimming Bath at Westminster. 
Memorial to Scottish- American Soldiers unveiled 
at Edinburgh. 
Anti-French Demonstrations in Italy. 
Labour Riot in Vienna. 


15. 


22. Special Conference at Westminster on the Miners’ 
Strike. 


News received of a Rising in British East 
Africa. 
Fighting at Corientes, in Argentina. 
23. Strike Riots in Naples. 
25. Scotch Deputation to Mr. Gladstone re Disestab- 
lishment in Scotland. 


The Proposal for the Separation of the Central 
Division of Queensland rejected by the Legis- 
lative Assembly at Brisbane by 32 to 15 votes. 


26. End of the Socialist Trial at Prague; Seven 
Men sent to Prison and Eight Acquitted. 


Aug. 8. 





Funeral of the Duke of Cuburg. 

Unconditional Repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Law Repeal Bill carried in the United States 
House of Representatives by 241 to 109. 


Meeting of the Coal Owners’ Confederation at 
Westminster Palace Hotel. 
Disastrous Cyclone in America. 


Conference of Delegates from Working Men’: 
Clubs, at Holborn, to consider the Clubs 
Registration Bill. 

Demonstration of Cabmen on the Thames Em- 
bankment to discuss their Grievauces. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 

Mayo (West) :— 

Mr. Deasy having resigned, a by-election was 
held, with the result that Dr. Robert Ambrose, 
Anti-Parnellite Nationalist, was returned un- 
opposed :— 

In 1885: In 1886: 
(P) 4,790; Mr. Deasy (P) was re- 
(Cc) 131 turned unopposed. 





Parnellite majority “4,659 





THE LATE DR. CHARCOT. 
(From a photograph by Nadar, Paris.) 


In 1892: 
] ‘ . 3,456 
(Independent) 609 
Nationalist majority .. 2,847 


Hereford :— 

Owing to the resignation of Mr. W. H. Grenfel?, 
a = tion was held, with the follwing 
result :— 





Mr. Radcliffe Cooke (C) o- 1,504 
Sir Joseph Pulley (GL) 1,460 
Conservative majority .. 44 
In 1885 In 1886 : 
(L) 1,380 | (€) 1,402 
(C) 1,296 (L) 1,136 
Liberal majority 64 Con. majority 265 
In 1892: 
ré 9 eae NG 2, 
(2) a aN 7 


Liberal majority .. 127 








24. 
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SPEECHES. 


July 29. Prof. Jebb, at Cambridge, on the Work of 


the Universities for the Nation. 


Aug. 2. Mrs. Henry Fawcett, at Cambridge, on the 


3. 


Social Progress of Women. 

Sir Charles Russell, at Hackney, on the Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. Balfour, at the Mansion House, on the 
Currency Question. 

Mr. Hayes Fisher, at Walham Green, on the 
Affray in the House. 

Lord Aberdeen, at Aberdeen, on Canada. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Islington, on Industry and 
Art. 

Mr. Logan, at Knighton, on the Affray in the 
House. 

Lord George Hamilton, at Warwick, on the 
Home Rule Bill. 


Sir Richard Temple, at St. James’s Hall, on 
Siam. 


. Sir Henry James, at Sheffield, on the Home 


Rule Bill. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Woolwich, on Trade 
Unions. 


. Mr. Edward Stanhope, at Rochester, on the 


Home Rule Bill. 


. Mr. Forwood, at Liverpool, on the Govern- 


meut. 


- Lord Cross, at Workington, on the Home Rule 
ill. 


Bill 

Prince Bismarck on a Greater Prussia. 

Duke of Devonshire, at Otley, on the Home Rule 
Bill. 


Mr. John Morley, at Newcastle, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 


Mr. Atherley-Jones, at Consett, on the Home 
Rule Bill. 


M. Waddington, at Laon, on the French Govern- 
ment, 

Sir John Thompson, at Ottawa, on the Behring 
Sea Award. 


. Prince Bismarck, at Kissingen, on Prussian 


Particularism in the Ministry. 


PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


July 31. Second Reading of ‘the Elementary Educa- 


tion (Blind and Deaf Children) Bill. 

Third Reading of the Isolation Hospitals Bill. 

Second Reading of the Irish Education Act 
(1892) Amendment (No. 2) Bill. 

Second Reading of the Married Women’s Pro- 
perty Act (1582) Amendment Bill. 


Aug. 1. The Statute Law Revision (No. 2) Bill 


» 


> 


* 


24. 


28. 


passed. 

Third Reading of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act (12:90) Amendment Bill. 

Third Reading of the land Transfer Bill, of the 
Trust Investment Bill, and of the Conveyance 
of Mails Bill. 

Discussion on the Indian Currency Question. 

Second Reading of the Public Libraries (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment Bill. 

Third Reading of the Elementary Education 
(Blind and Deaf Children) Bill. 

Second Reading of the Elementary Education 
(School Attendance) Bill. 

Third Reading of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Bill and of the Public Works Loans 

t (No. 2) Bill. 
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DIARY FOR AUGUST. 


29. 5 Reading of the Companies (Winding-up) 


Discussion on Higher Education in Wales, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


July 31. Discussion on the Affray in the House on 
uly 27. 


Vote for the Education Department agree! to. 


Aug. 1. Civil Service Estimates ; Votes for Surveys 


of the United Kingdom and Pub‘ic Education 
in England and Wales. 

2, Civil Service Estimates; Discussion on France 
and Siam; Sir Richard Temple’s Motion to 
reduce the item relating to the Foreign Office 
discussed and withdrawn. 

3. Committee of Supply ; Discussions on the Im- 
portation of Live Cattle from Canada, and 
other items. 

4, Votes for Civil Service and Revenue Depart- 
ments, and Discussiun on the Administration 
of Ireland. 


7. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill. 





THE LATE MR. JOHN HORNIMAN, 


8. Discussion on Canal Tolls and Charges. 


Discussion on the Indian Currency Bill. 
Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 
Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 


10. Consideration of the Lords’ Amendments to 


the London Improvements Bill; Sir John 
Lubbock’s Motion to restore the Betterment 
Clause carried by 221 to 88. 

Amendments to the Home Rule Bill further 
consiere 1. 

Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 

Third Reading of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) (Swine Fever) Bill. 


> 


14. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill resumed. 


Third Reading of the Elementary Education 
(School Attendance) Bill. 


15. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 


Second Reading of the Statute Law Revision 
(No. 2) Bill; of the Copyhold (Consolidation) 
Rill ; of the Trustee (Consolidation) Bill ; of the 
Isolation (Hospitals) Bill; and of the Public 
Health (London) Act (1491) Amendment Bal. 





16. Report Stage cf the Home Rule Bill continued. 
Third Reading of the Shop Hours Act @1892) 

Amendment (No. 2) Bill. 

17. Report St ge of the Home Rule Bill continued. 

18. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 

21. Suspension of the Twelve O’Clock Rule agreed 
to. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Closure Resolution agreed to. 

22. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bil] eontinued. 

23. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 

24. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill continued. 

25. Report Stage of the Home Rule Bill concluded. 

28. Committee on the Navy Estimates; Debate by 
Mr. Hapbury, Lord George Hamilton, Mr. 
Forwood, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Goschen, 
and others. 

29. Committee on the Navy Estimates continued ; 
Sections 1, 2, and 3 agree: to. 

30. Third Reading of the Home Rule Bill moved by 
Mr. Gladstone; Debate by Mr. Gladstone 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Chaplin, and others. 


—_—~—- 


OBITUARY. 


Aug. 1. Senator Montgomery, of Nova Scotia, 85. 

3. Admiral H. S. Hiilyar. 

5. Eugéne Garraud, actor, 62. 

6. Duke de Rohan, 73. 

. James Stillie, Edinburgh bookseller, 89, 
Baroness Bolsover, 59. 


10. Dowager Marchioness of Huntly. 
Miss Gordon, 
Dowager Viscountess Midleton, 89. 


12. General Sir Edward Hamley, 68. 
John Horniman, philanthropist, 89. 
14. Bishop Clifford, of Clifton, 59. 
Sir Richard Price, Puleston, 79. 
Mgr. Leonti, Metropolitan Archbishop of Mos- 
cow, 70. 


15. Prof. Karl Miller, 75. 
Dr. Blanche, 73. 


16. Prof. Charcot, 68. 
19. Abel Heywood, of Manchester, publisher, 82. 


22. Duke, Ernest II., of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 75. 
Mr. Henry G. G. Cadogan, of Teheran. 
Rev. Dr. David Thorburn, 87. 

Prince Ibrahim. 


23. Lieut.-Gen. James Robert Gibbon, 72. 
26. Major-Gen. C. C. Johnston, 75. 


27. Bishop Chester of Killaloe and Clonfert. 
Colonel F. C. H. Clarke, 51. . 
The deaths are also announced of Mario Uchard, 
French novelist, 69; Gen. George Washington 
Morg:n, 72; Thomas Archer, author and journ- 
alist, 64 ; Canon Wade, 84 ; Miss Leclercq, actress ; 
Dowager Countess of Jersey ; William Holloway, 
of the East India Company, 65; Prof. George 
Washington Coskley, 79: Constantin von Wurz- 
bach, 45; Jvles Havet; Rev. E. J. Selwyn; 
George Makepeace Towle, author, 52; Major- 
General J. G. Walker, 71; Jovan Marinovich, 
formerly Servian Minister in London; General 
A. G. Gonzales, 76; Rev. Dr. Robert Macdonald, 
70; Rev. Foster Barham Zincke, 76; Dr. W. M. 
G. Hewitt, 65; Prof. Newell, of Maryland ; 




































































THE CARICATURES OF THE MONTH. 
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From the Weetly Freeman.) {August 5, 1893. 
From the Weekly Freeman.} [August 26, 1893. GETTING HEARTILY SICK OF THEM. 
THROUGH DARKEST OBSTRUCTION. Sheng Westminster School. ; 
: ScHootMasTER Buti: ‘ Now, you little rascals, wot have you been an’ 
done?” 
Master SaunpErson: ‘ Boo-hoo-o! Tt wasn’t me, sir.” 
. THE QCUARRELSOME) C(ARSON): ‘* Please, sir, they called me big brudder 
udas!” 
ScHooLMASTER Buti: ‘‘I wish you wos both out o’ this ’ere School—that 
I would.” 
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From Ulk.] (Aug. 11, 1893- 
THE SACRED ELEPHANT OF SIAM. 
Joun Butt: Fie, common tormentor of animals! You tear out th 
GOING UP TO THE LORDS. creature’s ear! There will be nothing left for me to do but to sane cal tee 
“Coming events cast their shadows behind.” sacred beast’s other ear, 


From the Pall Mall Budget.] [August 10, 1893. 
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From Moonshinc.} GAG! GAG! GAG! (July 15, 1893. 
Tue Busse Bower: ‘ Nobody must breathe, or my bubble will burst.” 
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Carantt: 
From Aladderadatsch.} COURAGEOUS JOHN BULL IN SIAM. [August 6, 1893. 
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From the Illustrated Sydney News.] : [June 10, 1893. From the /llustrated Sydney News.] {June 10, 1893. 
AN AWKWARD WEAPON. 
Lazour: ‘See me bring him down! “Jerusalem! I never thought the confounded thing would come back 
like that.” 
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From Kladderadatsch.} ; {August 13, 1893. 
THE APOSTLE OF PEACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONGRESS. 
“* Now, my children, I congratulate you. You seem to be showing me the right way to establish perfect peace.” 
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Farklea ! ean bully seme 
atlas, Mk may pernist me fh sey 
Cogued Boridetle Qu. // 





From Judy.) [Aug. 9, 93. 
THE GALLIC COCK IN 
From Judy.) HIS HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 
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From Il PapagaUo.} [July 30, 1893. 


When this elock strikes mil-'ay, the cannon will be heard and the Triple 
Allian.e will be pre-ipitate 1 to the ground. 


From UTk.] (June 9, 1893. 
THE YANKEE’S TRICK AT CHICAGO. 


2 ee 





Uncte Sam: ‘Gosh! I’ve got this critter lassoed right enough, but how in thunder am I going to git him over thar to China ? 
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CHARACTER SKETCH.: 









—_————————_ 


MR. WALTER BESANT. 


of four or five-and-twenty, who ardently desired 
before all things to become a novelist. He-spent 
a couple of years, giving to the work all his unemployed 
hours, over a novel of modern life. He took immense 
ith it, re-wrote some of the scenes half-a-dozen 
times, and spared neither labour nor thought to make it 
as good as he could make it. When he really felt that 
he could do nothing more with it, he rolled it up and 
sent it to a friend with the request that he would 
lace it anonymously ini Mr. Macmillan’s hands. Mr. 
facmillan had it carefully read, and sent the author, 
still through the friend, his reader’s opinion. The 
reader did not sign his opinion, but he was a Cambridge 
man, a critic of judgment, a man of taste, a kindly man, 
and he had once been, if he was not still, a mathe- 
matician. These things were clearly evident from his 
handwriting, as well as from the wording of his verdict. 
This was to the effect that 
the novel should not bepub- 


- & GOOD many years ago, there was a young man 


therefore, one is impelled to institute a comparison 
between the two men—between Dickens, the House of 
Commons reporter who afterwards became a novelist, 
and Besant, the Daily News leader-writer, who also in 
due time wrote fiction, and who is as popular in his 
day and in his way, if not as great, as his famous 
predecessor. But beyond the fact that both men were 
born at Portsmouth, and that both will be remembered 
by future generations as novelists, there is little that 
is common in their careers. Dickens was the son of 
a clerk in the Navy Pay Office—of a man who is 
now chiefly remembered for his perpetual pecuniary 
embarrassments. Besant, on the other hand, was the 
son of a merchant—of a man in a sufficiently good 
position to send his three sons to Cambridge. The older 
novelist was in his early years a poor neglected lad, set to 
rough, uncongenial work, with no more than a mechanie’s 
surroundings and outlook, one who had to fend for him- 

self in the miry ways of a 

great city. The younger, 





lished, for certain reasons 
which he proceeded to give. 
But he laid down his objec- 
tions with very great con- 
sideration for the writer, 
indicating for his en- 
couragement what he con- 
sidered points of promise, 
suggesting certain practical 
rules of construction which 
had been violated, and 
showing where ignorance 
of the art and inexperience 
of life had caused faults 
such as to make it most 
undesirable for the author, 
as well as impossible for a 
publisher of standing, to 
produce the work. The 
writer, after the first pangs 
of disappointment, plucked 
up heart and‘ began to 
ponder over the lessons contained in that opinion. 
The young man has since become a novelist.” 

This passage was written by Mr. Walter Besant in the 
year 1884, the “young man” of whom he spoke being 
none other than himself. Concerning the “novel of 
modern life” to which he referred, one knows nothing. 
The author forthwith put it behind the grate, resolutely, 
if with tears. Nor has the name of “the critic of 
judgment,” the “ man of taste,” the “kindly man,” been 
preserved; he was, and is, a total stranger, even to 
Mr. Besant himself. All that one knows is that ‘the 
young man in question persevered, that he was not 
discouraged by the failure of his first attempt, that he 

roduced more novels, that he was not in a hurry to 
publish, and that his name is to-day a household word, 
and his books a delight wherever the English language 
is spoken or read. For who has not heard of the man 
who wrote “ All in a Garden Fair” ? 


I—EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION. 
Charles Dickens was born at Landport, Portsea, in the 


year 1812. Walter Besant was born at Portsmouth in 
1838. At the very outset of this “character sketch,” 
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From a photograph by} 






MR. BESANT’S HOUSE AT FROGNAL. 


whois happily still with us, 
was carefully nurtured in 
childhood, had friends in 
abundance, and received 
the best education that 
an English boy can get. 
Dickens went to no Uni- 
versity; Besant took high 
honours at Cambridge. The 
former was a mere reporter 
in the gallery of the 
House of Commons at an 
age when the latter was on 
his way to an English 
colony to receive and to 
fill the important Uni- 
versity appointment of 
Senior Professor of 
Mathematics. But, widely 
different as were the 
careers of these two Ports- 
mouth boys in early life, 
they both became novelists in the end. 
THE BOOKS READ BY BESANT WHEN A BOY. 


Let us for a moment try to imagine what kind of life 
it was that young Walter Besant led while living in 
his father’s house at Portsmouth. That he was a bright, 
clever, and amiable boy is certain; that he was exceed- 
ingly fond of reading is equally certain; that he carefully 
observed both men and things may not be denied. 
Happily for him, he had in his childhood the run of a 
collection of books much more extensive and more care- 
fully chosen than was then, or is now, common among 
middle-class families. It included Shakespeare, Milton, 
John Bunyan, Dryden, Pope, Addison, “ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Goldsmith, Scott, Wordsworth, Byron, Hume 
find Smollett, Dickens and Marryat. What more can a 
boy want? Hard indeed to please is he who cannot make 
himself happy with these authors. There were also in 
this library, Locke’s “Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing,” Bacon’s “Essays” and the ‘“ Advancement of 
Learning,” Blajr’s “Sermons,” and other solid works; 
and there was a great collection of plays, including those 
of Wycherly and Congreve. All these young Besant 
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eagerly devoured. That the latter are not books to 
place in the hands of a boy, he readily admits ; but, as he 
will. proceed to inform you, they amused him, though 
there were quantities of things which he understood not 
at all. ‘“ Tristram Shandy,” again, struck him as being 
full of interest, though one half of it was lost to him. 
Mr. Besant has always appreciated Charles Lamb’s 
sophistical defence of the comedies of the Restoration on 
the ground that they belong to a region where there is 
no morality. 
“THE MODERN TRAVELLER.” 

Among other works read by Mr. Besant in his youth 
—he began to devour books at the age of ten, and he 
has continued to do so with equal appetite ever since— 
was a series of volumes entitled “ The Modern Traveller.” 
Each.of these volumes contained an account, with pictures, 
of some country. The reading may have been dull on the 
whole, but it was lit up from time to time by descriptions 
of picturesque people and of their manners and customs. 
He read also a collection of voyages, which included the 
famous voyage of Commodore Anson, with pictures of 
the islands of Tinian and Juan Fernandez, and of the 
ship Centurion in action. All this it is important to 
remember in connection with what the novelist himseif 
has called “ the Making of the Man.” 

“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 

These accounts of travel, stories of voyages, and descrip- 
tions of foreign countries had naturally a very direct 
influence upon the character and the career of the boy 
who read them. So also did a very different work— 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress.” “It seems to me,” said 
Mr. Besant a few years ago, “ that this is a book which 
has influenced the minds of Englishmen more than any 
other outside the covers of the Bible. While it survives 
and is read by our boys and girls, two or three great 
truths will remain deeply burned into the English soul. 
The first is the personal responsibility of each man; the 
next is that Christianity does not want, and cannot have, 
a priest. I confess that the discovery, by later reading, 
that the so-called Christian priest is a personage borrowed 
from surrounding superstition, and that the great ecclesi- 
astical structure is entirely built by human hands, filled 
me with only a deeper gratitude to John Bunyan.” 

MR. BESANT’S HATRED OF PRIESTHOOD. 

Hatred of priesthood in every shape and form has 
always been a distinguishing characteristic of Mr. Walter 
Besant. Every man is personally responsible to his Maker : 
there cannot, in the nature of things, be any human 
go-between. The great God reigns: he is like a sphere 
whose centre is everywhere, and circumference nowhere. 
Priests are often the worst enemies of this sphere: he 
who is wise will be tied by as few dogmas as may 
be; and will possess his soul in patience until the 
end. This, it will be remembered, was the creed of 
Rabelais; this, to put it very briefly, is the belief of 
Walter Besant. It is to the early influence of Bunyan 
that his later attachment to Rabelais is mainly due; and 
this attachment, which has ‘grown steadily with the years, 
is responsible for much that is good, wise, and helpful 
in his teaching. 

SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, POPE, AND SCOTT. 

The boy read other books. There was “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” for example, a novel “full of tears and of 
laughter;”’ there was Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” a play 
which he was “never tired of reading”; there was that 
excellent eighteenth century translation from the Greek, 
concerning which the great Bentley said, “ A very pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer”; there 
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was “ Paradise Lost,” read, of course, for the sake of the 
story, a good deal being skipped; and there were the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. “I have not read a single 
one of the ‘Waverley Novels’ since I was sixteen;” 
remarked Mr. Besant to the present writer a few days 
ago, “ yet I seem to remember them all.” And that, as he 
will tell you at any time, is the grand test of a really 
good book: that you should remember it. 


“THE BOOK OF MAN.” 

There is yet one more book which the boy began to 
read—we say began advisedly, inasmuch as he is still 
studying it—and that is the Book of Man. “You may 
open that Book”—we are using Mr. Besant’s own language 
—“ wherever and whenever you find another human voice 
to answer yours, and another human hand to take in your 
own. All the books that ever were written are only 
valuable as they help one to read this Book, and to 
understand the language in which it is written.” Let us 
pause for a moment to consider what opportunities this 
boy had at Portsmouth in the far-off “fifties ” to look 
into the Book of Man. 

“THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE.” 

Do not forget that this lad of twelve or thirteen was 
the son of a well-to-do merchant; that he had an elder 
brother who at this time had only just recently been 
declared Senior Wrangler at Cambridge, and who was a 
Fellow of St. John’s College; and that he had a prescriptive 
right to mix with the best society to be found in the town 
of his birth. He did mix withit, of course. But, at the 
same time, he-remembered that there were other pages 
in the Book of Man as interesting and as attractive as 
any that he might open in the ordinary way, and that 
these pages still remainel to be read. And for that 
reason he walked about the streets of his native town, 
with a view to discovering the Voice of the People. 

THE PROPHETS: TENNYSON, CARLYLE, MAURICE, 
AND KINGSLEY. 

And here the phrase “lower classes” recalls to one’s 
mind the fact that Charles Dickens, like Walter Besant, 
was born at Portsmouth. We have already seen that when 
quite a boy the latter read ‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” and other 
works by the Master, and there can be little doubt that 
they had a very important influence in the shaping of his 
career. In later years, while he was at Cambridge, for 
example, there were of course other influences. The 
greater prophets of Walter Besant’s undergraduate days 
were Tennyson, Carlyle,and Maurice. Among the minor 
prophets was Charles Kingsley. “ When the history of 
the ideas of the nineteenth century comes to be written,” 
—once again we use Mr. Besant’s own words—“ it will be 
recognised that Tennyson contributed to form the national 
mind far more powerfully than young men can now 
understand. The influence of Carlyle and Maurice was 
nothing less than Socialistic. Those who at one-and- 
twenty pored over ‘Sartor Resartus,’ ‘ Past and Present, 
and ‘Chartism,’ became distinctly Socialists—not such 
gentry as bawl the Gospel of Destruction and break club 
windows, but Socialists of the highest type, to whom 
nothing of humanity is common or unclean. Charles 
Kingsley at his best was filled with this spirit, and I 
have never read him since my undergraduate days, lest 
I should have lost anything of my old love for the man 
who wrote ‘ Hypatia’ and ‘ Alton Locke.’ ” 

THE BOY’S EDUCATION. 
All these things—this reading of books, and these 


wanderings about Portsmouth town—were in themselves 
an education, although the boy’s friends knew it not; for 
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, they drew out that inborn faculty of observation, and 
- that wonderful power of description to which ‘we owe the 
novelist of to-day. But his regular education was not 
neglected. His parents sent him to school—to Ports- 
mouth Grammar School, very likely, or, if not to this, to 
the Proprietary School at Southsea, where his brother had 
_ previously been trained. What manner of life it was that 
young Besant led while at school may not easily be deter- 
mined. He must have been more industrious than boys 
in general are, for he excelled at an early age in mathe- 
matics, in languages, and in the study of things theo- 
logical. But although he himself did excellently at school, 
it must by no means be rashly assumed that Mr. Besant, 
the man, approves of the system of education which was 
prevalent when he was a boy. He would fain have a scheme 
in which body and mind alike are trained and perfected. 
He would have, in the first place, the absolute devotion 
of the tutor to the pupil, so that education should not 
consist in formal lessons, or in books and szhool only; 
he would, in the next place, see that boys were instructed 
in the arts of riding, dancing, music, singing, gymnastics ; 
he would also take care that they had plenty of work for 
the hands, that they were gaining an adequate knowledge 
of manufactures and of industries; and, lastly, he would 
insist upon an intelligent study of God’s glorious works 
on the earth and in the heavens, and these not singly 
(which makes a boy unpractical and doctrinaire), but in 
company with others. But what (one asks), if this scheme 
were adopted, would become of games? 'L'here would be 
no more cricket, and there would be no more football. 
“Tt makes one sad and sorry”—these words are 
Mr. Besant’s, and not those of the writer of this article— 
“to think how glorious a creature a perfectly trained 
young man might be, and what ignorant, stunted, de- 
formed, under-taught creatures are we who have had the 
“best ’ education of our day.” 
MATHEMATICIAN AND PRIEST IN EMBRYO. 

Young Besant left Portsmouth in order to continue his 
studies at King’s College, London, and it was from that 
institution that he proceeded toCambridge. It was while 
he was at King’s College, by the way, that some verses by 
Trench of Dublin appeared in the Times on the subject of 
the battle of Alma, which had recently been fought. The 
professor of classics asked the students to turn them into 
Latin. They all did so, and it was Besant’s version that 
the professor selected to send to Trench. Upon leaving 
King's College, he went to Christ’s, at Cambridge, and 
ere long won a reputation for his great skill in mathe- 
matics, and for his attainments in theology and the studies 
that are therewith connected. His elder brother, William 
Henry, had already graduated at Cambridge as Senior 
Wrangler, and as First Smith’s Prizeman. There is, 
therefore, nothing so very remarkable after all in the 
fact that the subject of this “ Character Sketch” should 
exhibit a great taste for mathematical studies; and, 
remembering that another of his brothers is a clergyman, 
one can also understand his early liking for theology, 
; THE FETTER OF THE WHITE TIE. 

There was a time, indeed, when it was thought, and 
hoped, that Walter Besant would become a clergyman. 
But, fortunately for the world and fortunately for him- 
self, he mapped out for himself another sort of career. 
And thus, as he will smilingly inform you, “ the Church 
escaped one more unworthy clergyman, and I escaped 
what would have been to me the intolerable fetter of the 
white tie.” But would this fetter have really been so 
intolerable as Mr. Besant thinks? Charles Kingsley wore 

it through the greater part of a lifetime, yet Charles 
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Kingsley breathed always in an atmosphere of intellectual 
freedom, and wrote novels as outspoken and as manly 
as any that have been produced by Mr. Besant. Mr. 
Baring Gould, again, is a clergyman; nevertheless, he is 
perpetually penning stories, and no mati gets up to say him 
nay. Walter Besant, had he become a clergyman, would in 
all probability have proved a pillar of orthodoxy: he would 
never have ceased to defend the Church, inasmuch as he 
would have felt that in no other establishment of the 
kind was any relief from the fetters of doctrine possible, 
and inasmuch as the main things which underlie Articles 
are common to all churches in which dogmas are the 
accidents of time and of circumstance. But it is idle to 
speculate what the author of “ All Sorts and Conditions 
ot Men” might have become had he decided to use per- 
manently the word “Reverend” before his name. He 
chose what was doubtless for him the better part—an ap- 
pointment in the colonies. He went as Senior Professor 
of Matuematics to the Royal College in the island of 
Mauritius. 
LIFE IN THE MAURITIUS. 


Mr. Besant stayed in the Mauritius for six and a-half 
years, at the expiration of which time he returned to 
England on leave of absence. One or two attacks of 
fever had warned him that a change of residence was 
imperatively necessary, and he was, moreover, anxious to 
see his relatives and friends, and to re-visit the scenes of 
his youth. After more than six years of Mauritius— 
which, although a nice place, is decidedly dull—a man 
may be forgiven for feeling a little homesick. It happened 
in Mr. Besant’s case as it has happened in many others, 
that after a few months of England he did not care iu 
the least to return again to Mauritius. He accordingly 
made up his mind to stay at home, and although 
he was offered the post of Rector of the College in which 
he had been Senior Professor of Mathematics, he sted- 
fastly refused to go back to Africa; and determined to earn 
his bread in his native land. Those who are curious to 
know what sort of place the island of Mauritius is, and 
what manner of life is led there by the inhabitants, will 
do well to turn up a certain story by Mr. Besant called 
“They Were Married.” In this story the island is 
described under the name of Palmiste, and the characters 
—every man, woman, boy, and girl included among the 
dramatis persone—are drawn from real life. Mr. Besant’s 
home in the Pacific has also been described by him in 
‘*My Little Girl.” 


II.—JOURNALIST, CRITIC, AND HISTORIAN. 


This, then, was the fashion in which the first chapter 
of Mr. Walter Besant’s life came to an end. He was 
now back in London once more—a young man of seven 
or eight an twenty, clever, cultured, energetic. He 
had to face that Problem which we most of us have to 
face: he had to discover the means whereby he might 
earn sufficient money to secure the necessaries of life and 
such luxuries as should seem to him to be indispensable. 
It was at this time that he turned to literature. 

THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 

But not in the stupid fashion that has always been so 
common. He did not write a story, or a poem, or a play, 
and expect forthwith to obtain riches, fame, and position. 
He had written a novel, it is true, but he did not fer- 
vently believe it to be an unsurpassable work of genius, 
and therefore rail at those who were unable to discern 
and appreciate its wonderful merits. When Mr. Mac- 
millan sent his first book back with the unfavourable 
verdict of the mathematician who had “ read ” it—was this 
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early critic of Walter Besant Mr. Dodson we wonder: 
the author of “ Alice in Wonderland ” and other delight- 
ful books?—he burned it. Mr. Besant entered the field 
of letters as many another distinguished man has entered 
it—as Dickens entered it, to quote a single example only 
—by way of the Gate of Journalism. He wrote at first for 
the smaller magazines—for Once a Week and similar pub- 
lications—then for Temple Bar and other more ambitious 
periodicals. Daily journalism next claimed his attention, 
and he was fortunate enough in the end to get an 
appointment as leader-writer on the staff of the Daily 
Néws—on the paper that had been started by Charles 
Dickens when Besant was a boy of eight. 
JOURNALISM A CLOSE PROFESSION. 

“Tt is well known,” remarked Mr. Besant some ten 
years ago, “that it is an extremely difficult thing for a 
man to force his way into the upper ranks of journalism, 
There are, to begin with, so many men before him— 
perhaps men as good; certainly men who have been 
trained in a sharp, practical school, who know the lobbies, 
who are behind the scenes, and can write articles that are 
full of hidden meanings, suppressions, and hints to 
those who know. Journalism has become a close pro- 
fession into which a man must enter early and make of it 
the business of a life.” 

Perhaps the profession was less “ close” in 1868 than 
in 1883. At any rate, Besant, as we have already noted, 
did force his way into the upper ranks. He wrote social 
leaders — “they would not trust me with politics.” 
Generally, he received his instructions from the Editor— 
Mr. Hill—in the morning about eleven, wrote his article 
in the course of the day, sent it down to the office, 
corrected a proof in the evening, and so got home early 
to his suburban residence at Shepherd’s Bush. Mr, 
Besant was at this time secretary to the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund—he was appointed to the post, by the 
way, in 1867—but the duties of his office though arduous 
left him time for journalistic work. 1t was only when a 
new rule came into force at the Daily News, and that 
subjects were not given out until the afternoon, that his 
final severance from daily journalism took place. This 
was in 1874. 

THE WORK OF A LEADER-WRITER. 

If his work in any way resembled Professor Palmev’s, 
Besant must at this time have been an exceedingly busy 
man. “It is fatiguing work ”—so he said in the “ Life” 
of the Orientalist, which he wrote in 1883—‘‘one has 
to be always ready to produce an intelligent and 
pleasant article, taking the right view on any subject 
which may occur. Sometimes there are. no subjects, 
then one must be invented. Sometimes, when the 
work has been already half completed, a telegram 
comes in which alters the aspect of the case, or 
presents a new subject of paramount importance. Then 
all has to be begun again, with the boy standing at your 
elbow to snatch the slips as they are completed, and 
carry them off with the ink still wet to the compositors.” 
But it was work which Mr. Besant liked, and he gave it 
up only because it interfered with his domestic arrange- 
ments, and because it meant for him what was practically 
an interminably long day. Mr. Hill, as we may imagine, 
was exceedingly sorry to lose the services of so able a 
contributor. Kor young Besant was a brilliant writer, 
he had a rich fund of shrewd sense, his mathematical 
training had made him careful and methodical, he was a 
studious and alert observer who had seen foreign 
countries, and who had mixed with all sorts and 
conditions of men, he was a scholar and a gentleman, 
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and, above all, he could be depended upon. His copy 

was never late; what he undertook to write he wrote 

promptly, quickly, and well. It is not every newspaper 

man of whom the same can with equal truth be said. 
THE STUDY OF OLD FRENCH. 

While professor in the Mauritius, Mr. Besant made 
the aequaintance of a scholarly Frenchman, one Léon 
Doyen. He it was who introduced him to the beauties 
of old French literature, and especially to the beauties of 
old French poetry. Now, in order rightly to appreciate 
these beauties, it is essential that one should be able to 
read old French, which is a language that bears about the 
same relation to modern French as does _ so-called 
Anglo-Saxon to the tongue spoken by Englishmen 
to-day. Mr. Besant mastered oli French, and studied 
the literature to which it was the key. But though 
very delightful—this, by the way, is a point which Mr. 
Besant is most enthusiastic on—it is neither popular 
nor lucrative. Hence when he published a book on the 
subject—Mr. Macmillan was the publisher, and the 
system adopted was that known as “ half profits ”—he 
found that so far from bringing him money, the work, a 
very considerable volume, scarcely did more than pay 
its expenses. Indeed, the most ordinary journalist of 
to-day gets as much for a single paragraph as Mr. 
Besant—an authority upon the subject, a scholar, a 
practised writer, and a man thirty years of age—eventu- 
ally secured for “Studies in Early French Poetry.” 

MR. BESANP’S FIRST BOOK. 

“ Studies in Early French Poetry” is a distinctly 
interesting book, though its interest for us to-day is 
mainly extrinsie in character. There is a copy of it to 
be seen at the British Museum, and they have one at 
the London Library, in the catalogue of which it is 
attributed, curiously enough, to one Wm. Besant. The 
only other work entered under Besant in this huge 
volume—we are speaking of the fourth edition, the 
catalogue of 1875—is “Jerusalem, the City of Herod 
and Saladin ”—a history written by him in collaboration 
with the Profesor Palmer to whom we have already referred. 
The edition pri:ted of the “Studies” was not a large one 

-Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Besant divided just eleven 
shillings and sixpence between them over it—and the 
copies purchased by the public are now, like the graves of 
Felicia Hemans’s happy family, “ scattered far and wide, 
by mountain, stream, and sea.” You cannot buy the 
work at any bookseller’s shop, except, perchance, in that 
of a dealer in second-hand books. 

A GOOD PUBLISHER TO BEGIN WITH. 

What, it will be asked, did Mr. Besant gain by pub- 
lishing this volume of “ Studies ”; what advantage resulted 
in the end from the putting before the world of a book 
from which neither he nor the publisher got anything 
like an adequate return in money ? The answer to this 
question is a simple one. He gained much. For, as he 
told a young man who a few years ago was complaining 
about the paltry ten pounds paid to him for a volume 
which had oceupied the whole of his leisure time for one 
year, it isa great thing for a beginner to get his first book 
accepted by a good publisher. Such a publisher brings 
it out in a worthy form—-the credit of his house compels 
him to do so; he advertises it, with a view to ensuring a 
sale; it is reviewed on every hand, because editors know 
that a good publisher would not send them rubbish; the 
author is talked about in the papers, and among people 
interested in books; in a word, he gets what the beginner 
chiefly wants—he gets an advertisement. Therefore no 
greater fortune can befall a young author than to have 
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an early work accepted by Mr: John Murray, by Messrs. 


with him whether he makes a spoon or spoils his horn. 
THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGES. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that Mr. Besant is 
an excellent French scholar. Once, indeed--it is a good 
many years ago now—he prepared a sort of French 
grammar—a “ Book of French” it was called, if we 
remember rightly. Similarly, Mr. Austin Dobson, whose 
name now suggests nothing beyond vers de société and 
the eighteenth century, once wrote a small manual of 
English literature—a cram-book for students anxious 
to join the Civil Service to which he himself belonged. 
Let us pause for a moment to ask Mr. Besant how the 
French language may best be taught. “The first thing 
you want in a language is the vocabulary ”—so we are 
informed by him in “ All in a Garden Fair,” which novel, 
by the way, may be regarded as a sort of informal auto- 
biography—*“ men who learn many languages begin after 
the manner of Adam, with the names, not after the 
manner of the schoolmaster, with the syntax. Those 
who do not want to learn a language begin with grammar 
and exercises; this is the way of our schools, and it is 
the cause of our brilliant success in modern languages.” 
The former was the way in which Hector Philipon, the 
kindly French master of “ All in a Garden Fair,” taught 
his two protégés, Allen Engledew and Will Massey. 
“There was no regular teaching; he sat and listened 
while they talked and read. One may remark that, if 
he had adopted the method at his school, the girls 
whom he taught would have really learned French, 
but he was expected to follow the lines to which 
his employer was accustomed. That is to say, he 
read Racine to the girls, and made them write 
exercises on the experiences of the watchmaker’s 
aunt and the gardener’s grandfather. Therefore the 
girls did not learn French at all, and the boys did, 
though they wrote no exercises at all and knew nothing 
of the gardener’s grandfather.” The folly and the 
futility of our present system of teaching modern 
languages have ssldom been exposed more happily or 
more effectively than in that most delightful novel 
“ All ina Garden Fair.” 

THE FRENCH HUMOURISTS. 

Five years after the publication of “ Studies in Early 
French Poetry ”—in the late summer of 1873—Mr. Besant 
gave the world a work on the French humourists. It was 
published by Bentley, and the author was described upon 
the title-page as M.A., as member of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and as the writer of the “ Studies,” to which 
we have already referred. The preface was penned at 
the Savile Club—then, as now, one of the centres of 
intellectual activity in the Metropolis. It is clear, there- 
fore, that at this time Besant, an erstwhile Professor in a 
Colonial College, the secretary of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and a journalist, had won a fairly good 
position for himself in the world of letters. Note the 
fact that he was now thirty-five years old. Note also the 
fact that in about a year or more he married. 

“A VERY TIGHT TIME.” 

The date of Mr. Besant’s marriage is always connected 
in his mind with what he calls “a very tight time” at 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. It was in the autumn 
of the year 1874, when the Society had two parties in the 
field, that of Captain Conder, which drew £200 a month, 
and that of Mr. Clermont Ganneau, which drew £100 a 
month. They had got through the summer with great 
difficulty ; and at the beginning of October Besant found 
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OF REVIEWS. 
himself with a very small balance at the bank, and with 
bills about to come in. He applied to his usual resource, 


the honorary secretaries, but unfortunately nearly all of 


them were away for their holidays. While he waited for 
their answers, the expected bills arrived. The treasurer 
of the Society, to whom he would naturally have gone, 
was, like the honorary secretaries, out of England. 
Mr. Besant had therefore to go round among such of the 
committee as were left in London, and to get advances. 
Somehow, but with the greatest difficulty, they managed to 
raise the money to meet the bills. It really seemed at 
one time that it would be impossible for him to keep his 
engagement to meet at the altar the lady who was to 
become Mrs. Walter Besant. Happily, the bills once met, 
he was able to present himself at the proper place and 
time. Only the honeymoon had to be cut down to one 
week, 
AN “ APPRECIATION ” OF RABELAIS. 


Pursuing the somewhat zigzag course of this narrative, 
one has now to revert again to Mr. Besant’s book on the 
French humourists. This work contains an article on 
Rabelais-—-a very remarkable article, when we consider 
the reputation which the Curé of Meudon has in the 
main enjoyed in this country. “ Beast-man” is the 
epithet applied to him by a well-known writer, a man 
whose sincerity is beyond doubt; ‘a great moral teacher ” 
is the phrase used by Mr. Besant. And this admira- 
tion for Rabelais, and this appreciation of his worth, 
have grown with the growing years. While admitting 
in 1873 that Rabelais was a teacher the like of whom 
Europe had not seen, he went on to remark that “it 
would have been better for France if his book tied 
to a millstone had been hurled into the sea.” Not 
on account of the indecency which mars it——that, 
Mr. Besant, one of the purest-minded of men, regards 
as nothing—for the filth and dirt of Rabelais do not 
take hold of the mind, a little cold water washes all 
off; but “because he destroyed effectually, perhaps for 
centuries yet to come, earnestness in France.” “Great 
and noble as are many of the passages in Rabelais ”— 
these were Mr. Besant’s words in 1873—“ profoundly wise 
as he was, I do believe that no writer who ever lived has 
inflicted such lasting injury on his country.” We hear 
little or nothing of this charge in the book on Rabelais 
which Mr. Besant wrote for Messrs. Blackwood a few 
years later. or in the “Readings” which that firm 
published for him in 1883. Further acquaintance with 
the great humourist’s works had had the effect of causing 
a certain blindness to their faults, and of increasing his 
kindness towards their virtues. Whether Besant’s verdict 
be right or wrong, he has certainly done a great deal for 
Rabelais in this country; and it is equally certain that 
Rabelais has had a very profound influence upon the 
novelist himself. It came too late in life greatly to 
affect his character as a man, but that it shows itself 
in his writings is clear beyond all dispute. Those 
who would like to know what manner of man Rabe- 
lais was cannot do better than refer to the little 
monograph already mentioned; those who desire to 
make some acquaintance with his works should purchase 
the “Readings,” which Mr. Besant edited in 18s3. 
Either work may be placed in the hands of a woman, or 
even in the hands of a boy. The same may not be said of 
the original French or of Urquhart’s translation from it. 

HISTORICAL WRITINGS. 

It will be observed that Mr. Besant began his literary 
career by writing criticisms, not by producing creative 
work. He was for a time, indeed, that bte noive of Mr. 
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James Anthony Froude, a “moderncritic.” “Incriticism,’ 
says Mr. Froude somewhere (we quote from memory), 
“ there is a curious inversion of the rule which holds with 
ordinary employments. The aspirant to literary fame 
begins upon the Bench, and when he has served a term 
of apprenticeship there, descends to the Bar and practices 
on his own account.” Besant presently became something 
more than a critic; he wrote, in collaboration with Pro- 
fessor Palmer, a “ History of Jerusalem ”—a standard 
work if we mistake not—he wrote some years later (again 
in collaboration) a popular account of the beginnings and 
growth of Constanti- 
nople. His recently 
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JAMES RICE. 

And who, it will be asked, was Rice? The question is 
not altogether an easy one to answer. James Rice, who 
is now dead, is remembered chiefly as joint author with 
Besant of the wonderful series of novels to which we 
have just referred. He was a University man; he left 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, in the year 1867; he then 
entered at the Temple with a view to practising at the 
Jar; he next bought an unlucky journal called Once a 
Week, which, for a while, he published and edited; he 
eventually made the acquaintance of Besant, and the 
two men wrote novels 
together; and he died 





published work on 
London is, of course, 
in everybody’s hands; 
this account of social 
England as it was fifty 
years ago, which ap- 
peared in Jubilee year, 
is nodoubtequally well 
known. ‘There are, 
moreover, hish istorical 
novels—“Dorothy 
Forster,” ‘The World 
Went Very Well 
Then,” “For Faith’ 
and Freedom,” “St. 
Katherive’s by the 
Tower, and others— 
all books of historical 
interest and value 
(although regarded 
generally as works of 
fiction), and purchase- 
able in yellow covers 
at the bookstalls for 
two shillings a piece. 
Of these historical 
novels more shall be 
said later on; enough 
has been written here 
to justify the word 
“historian” at the 
commencement of the 
chapter which we now 
bring to a close. 


IlI.—NOVELIST. 


Besant and Rice! 
How pleasantly 
familiar is this collo- 
cation of names, and 
what delightful 
memories the sound 
of it brings to one’s 








in 1882. This is about 
all that can be dis- 
covered concerning 
Jaines Rice. 


BESANT’S INTRODUC- 
TION TO HIM. 

There is scarcely 
another instance in the 
whole history of fiction 
ofa partnershipcearried 
on so continuously, so 
amicably, and so suc- 
cessfully as that of 
Jesant and Rice. The 
two men met each 
other in the year 1868, 
and their meeting 
came about in this 
wise. Mr. Besant—at 
that time a journalisti¢ 
free lance—sent to the 
editor of Once a Week a 
paper containing an 
account of a visit to 
the Island of Réunion 
and an ascent of the 
Piton de Neige, the 
highest peak on the 
island. For a time he 
heard nothing, and 
he was wondering 
whether he should 
write and get the 
article back, when he 
discovered that it had 
already appeared. To 
his intense annoyance 
he found that it was 
full of the most ex- 
| asperating mistakes— 





not a single proper 
name in it was spelt 


Maceghoct, 





mind! Dick Mortibey, 

“ Cardiff Jack,” Gilead 

P. Beck, the Captain, 

Mr. Lucraft, Stephen Cobbledick—a whole gallery of 
characters, every one of which stands out distinct and 
individual, is recalled by a mere mention of the name of 
this well-known firm. Twelve books: that is the sum of 
their achievement. You may buy them in any shop —in 
yellow covers they will cost you two shillings each, bound 
in cloth they will run to three-and-six—or Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus can let you have them all in the form of a 
library edition at six shillings per volume. It is easy, 
therefore, to make acquaintance with the works of Besant 
and Rice. 


JAMES RICE, 


correctly, there were 
numerous “literals,” 
there was, in a word, 
everything that is caleulated to make an author swear. 
Mr. Besant swore accordingly. ‘‘ What does this mean ?” 
he asked : “ why do you, the editor of a popular journal, 
print an article of mine without first giving me a chance 
of correcting the proofs?” “Come and see me,” was the 
reply—a reply written in a strange handwriting and 
signed with a name unfamiliar to Mr. Besant—with the 
name of James Rice. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

The two men met at the office of Once a Week, a room 

in Tavistock Street. James Rice explained that he had 
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just bought the paper; that he had found, among other 
matter in type and passed for press, the article in ques- 
tion; that the author’s name did net appear upon it, 
and that he was not aware of its being uncorrected. 
Mr. Besant was satisfied with the editor’s explanation, 
and so, it would seem, was the editor with the article 
which had elicited it, for he at once asked his contributor 
to send other things—sketches, notes of travel, notes on 
literature, essays, whatever he liked, in fact—promising, 
as a sensible editor always does, to consider them, but 
not, be it observed, guaranteeing insertion. Mr. Besant 
acceded to Rice’s request. He called at the office of Once 
a Week from time to time, bringing with him a contribu- 
tion, and remaining for a talk. This sort of thing went 
on for more than two years—that is to say until 1871, 
when the partnership proper began. As the story of the 
partnership was told by Mr. Besant himself so recently in 
the Idler it is hardly necessary to repeat it here. 
CONCERNING COLLABORATION. 

Their ten years’ continuous labour was undisturbed 
by the least jar or disagreement: they worked with 
perfect accord and without the least difference of opinion. 
Some foolish newspaper man, anxious, we will charitably 
assume, to get up a mild sensation, stated a few years 
ago that a good deal of “ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men” was written by Rice, and that his partner had 
taken all the glory to himself. This, in spite of the fact 
that Mr. Besant assumes in his preface to the story “ the 
sole responsibility of the work, for good or bad.” But 
then this journalist did not know Walter, Besant. 

It may be remarked finally that the surviving partner 
in the concern does not, in spite of its success, greatly 
recommend collaboration. Why, one knows not; but a 
similar thing has been observed at times among persons 
who have engaged themselves in another sort of 
partnership. There are men, and women too for the 
matter of that, who, though happily married, do 
not persuade their friends to enter wedlock. Perhaps 
they are of opinion that the disadvantages outweigh the 
advantages even in the most perfect of unions; perhaps 
their own is such an ideal one that they question the 
possibility of another like it ever being made. 


THE WORK OF THE SURVIVING PARTNER, 


In the case of Besant and Rice, the surviving partner 
carried on the business of the firm alone. He has so 
carried it on for more than ten years. These years 
have been the most prolific in his life. He wrote twelve 
books when in collaboration ; he has produced seventeen 
since his collaborator died. Here is a list of them :— 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “The Captain’s 
Room, etc.,” “ All in a Garden Fair,” “ Dorothy Forster,” 
“Uncle Jack, ete.,” “The World Went Very Well Then,” 
“ Children of Gibeon,” “ Herr Paulus,” “For Faith and 
Freedom,” “ ‘Io Call Her Mine,” “ The Bell of St. Paul’s,” 
“The Holy Rose,” “Armorel of lLyonesse,” “St. 
Katherine’s by the Tower,” “ Verbena Camellia Stephan- 
otis, ete.,” “The Ivory Gate,” and “The Rebel Queen.” 
The titles of three of these books conclude with an “ete.,” 
this means that each of them contains a number of 
short stories—three or four as a rule. Now these 
seventeen books fall into three categories. There are, 
in the first place, the historical novels, books dealing 
mainly with English life in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries—such are “ Dorothy Forster,” “ The 
World Went Very Well Then,” “ For Faith and Freedom,” 
“The Holy Rose,” and “ St. Katherine’s by the Tower.” 
The second category contains those books which were 
written with some distinct purpose in view— All Sorts 
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and Conditions of Men ” and “ The Children of Gibeon,” 
for example. The third, and the larger one, includes 
the “ romances of to-day.” 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
“ What, first of all, made you take so great an interest 
in the eighteenth century, Mr. Besant?” This question 
was put to him a few days ago. ‘ Truly, I know not,” 


the novelist replied ; “except that it was the reading of 


Fielding, of Smollett, and of Defoe. It is a most in.- 
teresting period, however, and one that naturally appeals 
to the storyteller, inasmuch as it possesses all th 
elements of the picturesque, and allows one to put in 
as much incident as one pleases.” It will, perchanc: 
be urged by some that since the novelist ought neve: 
to go beyond his own experience—this is Mr. Besant’s 
own rule, by the way, and a very safe one it is—the 
historical novel in general, and his own historical novel 
in particular, have no raison d’étre. “ This is by no means 
the case,” he will reply; “the interest of the historiea! 
novel, as of any other novel, depends upon the experienc: 
and knowledge which the writer has of humanity, men 
and women being pretty much alike in all ages. When 
the historical novelist has occasion to describe, he must 
borrow. And, of course, he will go not so much to th: 
poets, the divines, the historians of the time which he 
desires to reproduce, as to the familiar writings, the 
letters, comedies, tales, essayists, and newspapers.” 
“DOROTHY FORSTER.” 

This is a favourite theory of Besant’s: we will see how 
he carried it out in the writing of his finest historica! 
novel ‘ Dorothy Forster,” a book which, according t 
many, is the best thing of its kind that has appeared in 
this country since the publication of “ Esmond ” in 1852 
It deals with the history of the unfortunate Earl of 
Derwentwater—he who led the brief but romantic North- 
umbrian rebellion in 1715. Mr. Besant mastered first 
of all the history of that rebellion, Then he studied 
carefully from printed books and from manuscript records 
the story of the family concerning which he had decided 
to write. Next he made four journeys to Northumber- 
land, walked from end to end of the county, and saw 
everything there is to be seen in it. All this had to be 
done before he could put pen to paper, so to speak, As 
to the manners of the people in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury and their language —these things he had learnt 
already by the perusal of endless volumes written during 
the period which he had to reproduce. And here it may 
be well to note that it was not the essays of Addison and 
of Steele that he found the most valuable to him, but the 
writings of smaller men, of hacks it may be, of those who, 
not being artists, failed to exercise the faculty of selection. 
and so left a rich store of materials behind them for the 
future historian or novelist to use. It was for this reason 
that Mr. Besant so warmly recommended a little volume 
of selections from the Athenian Oracle, which the present 
writer published some eighteen months ago, describing 
it—the original work, we mean, not the reprint—as u 
“treasury, a storehouse” of information, covered the 
period in question. The four scrubby volumes of thi 
Oracle occupy an honoured place in Mr. Besant’s library 
at Frognal End. Near them are The Br.tish Apollo and 
the works of Tom Brown, Ned Ward, Tom D’Urfey, and 
other eighteenth-century scribblers, whose writings a1 
richer in amusement than in edification. 

“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 

Take another of the historical novels—‘ For Faith and 
Freedom.” ‘This is a story of the days of Charles IT. and 
of his brother James. ‘There is in this tale a wonderful 
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description of slavery as it was in the Island of Barbadoes 
at the end of the seventeenth century. Now Mr. Besant 
himself has laid it down as one of the rules of the Art of 
Fiction that it is impossible to describe what you have 
not seen; so that if you are going to describe a house, a 
piece of scenery, a country, you must go there and 
describe it from personal knowledge (as he did Northum- 
berland in the case of “ Dorothy Forster ”)—or, at least, 
from the personal knowledge of some one who will de- 
scribe it for you. How then did he manage in the case 
of Barbadoes at the end of the seventeenth century ? 
In this fashion. Happening one day to look through the 
catalogue of a second-hand bookseller—he reads these 
lists as regularly and as religiously as he reads the 7imes 
—he saw just what he wanted, a contemporary account 
of the very place and the very thing he was so 
anxious to describe. Off he went to the bookseller in 
question, only to find, to his great disappointment, that 
the pamphlet had already been disposed of. ‘There was 
nothing to do but to institute a search at the British 
Museum. He employed a man to seek the precious 
brochure there, arid in about three weeks (it is not 
easy to find a thing of this sort at Bloomsbury) the 
man found it. It was promptly transcribed, and having 
passed through the alembic of the novelist’s brain, 
re-appeared in the pathetic, grim, vivid piece of writing 
to which we have referred. 
IN SEARCH OF THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Besant has always taken the keenest interest in all 
matters which concern the poor. They are the People whose 
Voice he sought while yet a boy at Portsmouth. He was 
at that time not only enthusiastic over Dickens, but also 
on terms of great friendship with a retired naval captain, 
who made it the business of his life to pick up waits and 
straysand to make men of them. Should any reader desire 
to become acquainted with this most excellent man, he 
will do well to turn to “ By Celia’s Arbour,” for “ the 
Captain ” in that book is drawn from life. But although 
his thoughts concerning the People, as he calls them, have 
always been warmly sympathetic, it was not until the 
year 1882 that he began to take a really active interest 
in their welfare. He had at that time just discovered 
“the great and marvellous unknown country” called 
East London. He had wandered in Stepney, White- 
chapel, Poplar, St. George’s-in-the-East, Limehouse, Bow, 
Stratford, and Shadwell; he had discovered Rotherhithe, 
a place which he afterwards explored with carefulness ; 
he had found out Charrington’s great brewery in the 
Mile End Road; he had come across many wonderful 
things, and had conversed with many wonderful people. 
In the end he wrote “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men: 
an Impossible Story ”’—his most popular work. Every- 
body has heard of it, and everybody knows that it was 
the Palace of Delight described in its pages which gave 
the idea of the People’s Palace, now an accomplished 
fact. True, the real Palace is not what its prototype was: 
but then it is no easy matter to translate the dreams of 
the romancer into the hard facts of every-day life. That 
an attempt should be made to translate them at all m 
this prosaic, practical nineteenth century England of ours 
is a wonderful thing—far away the most wonderful that 
has ever happened in the history of the English novel. 
The People’s Palace, whether it in the end prove a 
success or a failure, is beyond all question the creation 
of Walter Besant. 

‘CHILDREN OF GIBEON.” 


Leaving social questions alone for a while, Mr. Besant 
turned his attention to some that are connected with litera- 
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ture, and followed up “ All Sorts” by “ All in a Garden 
air.” (Nobody but Mr. Swinburne, by the way, is 
greatly concerned at Mr. Besant’s amiable weakness for 
long titles.) Then he made an excursion into the 
eighteenth century, writing “ Dorothy Forster” and a 
few short stories ; after which he took up another burning 
social question—the condition of industrial women—and 
dealt with it in a book which he called ‘ Children of 
Gibcon.” In an age when not one person in a hundred 
(a thousand would perhaps not be wide of the mark) 
is able to say whence Sir Frederic Leighton took 
the subject of “ Rizpah,” his chief Academy picture 
this year, it may be useful to point out that the 
Children of Gibeon (not Gideon, as it is called by 
some) were a tribe condemned by Joshua to perpetual 
bondage—to be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the congregation.” Their story will be found in the 
ninth chapter of the Book of Joshua. Mr. Besant knew— 
it was, and is alas! certain beyond peradventure—that in 
all our back streets there are hundreds and thousands 
of women who are continually occupied in working out 
life-long sentences of toil, compared to which the tasks 
of the Egyptians were light, and the daily labour 
imposed by the slaveowner was merciful; toil coupled 
with miserable pay, chiefly absorbed in satisfying the 
rent collector, insufficient food, and deprivation of all 
that makes life tolerable, not to say happy. This terrible 
lite-sentence, from which there is no escape and of which 
there is no mitigation, is pronounced upon these poor 
women at their birth: it is their punishment for the 
crime of being born. They have been condemned 
unjustly—not justly, as were the Children of Gibeon— 
to perpetual bondage. All this, we say, Mr. Besant 
knew, and knowing it, he seized that picturesque pen 
which he had once before wielded to such excellent 
purpose and wrote “The Children of Gibeon.” Buy 
it and read it, if you have not already done so, It is 
in its way as fine a piece of work as “ All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men.” Like that story also it is a 
Philanthropic or Purposeful Novel. Unfortunately, it 
has so far failed in its purpose. 
THE ART OF FICTION. 

To discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Besant’s 
stories of modern life, of his “romances of to-day,” is 
impossible within the limits that have been assigned to us, 
Instead of criticising them, therefore, we propose to say 
something about his attitude towards fiction in general, 
and his views upon the art of which he is so admirable 
a master. 

For note this thing: Mr. Besant insists, in season and 
out of season, upon the fact that fiction is an art; that, 
although a novel by Meredith may not be so great and 
wonderful as a cartoon by Raphael or as a sonata by 
Beethoven, yet fiction being one art, and painting and 
music other and sister arts, those who attain the highest 
possible place in each are equal. But even if fiction be 
an art, the rules of which are teachable, it by no means 
follows that suecess can be secured without the inborn 
genius which every true novelist possesses. The story- 
teller must have the gift of observation; he must 
acquire the art of description ; he must exercise 
suppression and reticence; his characters must be 
drawn clearly; he must strive without ceasing to 
attain style. No reputation worth having can be made 
without attending to style, and there is no style, however 
rugged, which cannot be made beautiful by attention and 
pains. He to whom style is not a matter of indiffererce 
will, no doubt, be interested to read the following extract 
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from a letter, which was written by Mr. Besant to a And rises, bites, and too late learns ew 
* . : . " ae 1eR a : 
literary aspirant—a lawyer’s clerk in a little country The hook that lies hard by; mace 
town—seven or eight years ago: So man, before whose raptured gaze en 
a eat es : : : The fan in Daphne’s arms, comy 
As regards style, it will be a long time before you acquire Sie candi ete dae. 4a Pe a The 
ene of your own. But go on. Write every day something, Foe gg ate \s :> $4 98 a ae Hon 
and read only the best authors—Thackeray, of course, is one * : RUSHED aed ee me 
of the best. Kingsley also I would recommend. Scott, also, Falls, like that silly fish, a prey, Bs il 
of course. You should also read George Meredith, who is a Yet, happier far than he, 5 é 
great artist, though he wants tenderness. — > hand —— to slay — 
; : ; ; And dies in eestasy. O Se 
And he or she who is anxious to become a novelist ie hides, Gealic. thin belli. WAich teties t of poss 
may care to read the following rules which Mr. Besant  ,, esi a ‘en gl cata ies 1 Torms part © - 
drew up and published a few years ago. It is a ea a tg a ” Hay: 
Hendecalogue, no commandment in which ought on any REN EON a Vee er DOVES, BEES: GO! FREE rs 
account to be broken. Love goes singing along the way; This 
; ae, r ny “Men have blinded and covered my eyes; 1s 
1. Practise writing something original every day. I have no night and I have no day, ~ care 
2. Cultivate the habit of observation. Dark is the road and black the skies.” 
3. Work regulurly at certain hours. Then Love laughs and fleers as he flies: 
4. Read no rubbish. ; “See the maidens who’ve looked on me, Pe 
“4 a. at sa ae gga Sitting in sorrow with tears and sighs: Besa 
. Endeavour to be dramatic. er. 4 Better have let Love’s eyes go free.” wha 
7. A great element of dramatic skill is selection. Still, he has ears: and where the gay Man 
8. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. S : Slang . 5 
A aes ann Songs and laughter of girls arise sket 
9. Never attempt to describe any kind of life except that ‘Suds as on , pes ie ; 
A V to dc ) Music as sweet as flowers in May) tion 
with which you are familiar. Straicl A : pao ioe, - 
: Straight to their hearts Love’s arrow flies : YYOV 
10. Learn as much as you can about men and women. Post: than weitaie of temalider dine - gt 
11. For the sake of forming a good natural style, and Fusouell soak and lama vee ss secr 
acquiring command of language, write pgetry. Met tev femlk” the pion anc 5 the 
At this point we are compelled reluctantly to bid fare- “Better have let Love's eyes go free.” ne 
well to Mr. Besant the novelist. Not Love’s fault: and who shall say, fon 
IV.—POET AND PLAYWRIGHT. ee ee the 
Poet? say you. Yes; poet. There can be no question 10m he would spare of the maidens gay, Cle: 
: 33 4 Whom he would leave in the girlish guise > ee 
about it. It is true that Mr. Besant has never publishel ig: OD gst heat 
lt. UM at MY, Desi science ] Beane Yet ’twere pity should beauty’s sighs som 
one single volume of verse, but there are to be found n ; 


5 m Cause her flowers ungathered be: 
scattered up and down his many novels gems in every With silken bandage cover his eyes, 


respect worthy of their beautiful setting. ‘The best proof Never let that boy’s sight go free T 








of our contention that Besant is a poet will be found in ENVOI, has 
the reading of a few of these fugitive pieces. Take, then, Prince, the shaft of his arrow fiics ther 
this song from “ Dorothy Forster” :— Straight to the heart of her and thee, i ee 
>HNE Take no pity, although he cries pay 
a ern ” Better have let Love's pac free.” = 
Like apple-blossom, white and red ; Shenae er ae was 
Like hues of dawn, which fly too soon ; Mr. Besant has a theory, which Professor Palgrave ahs 
Like bloom of peach, so softly spresd ; supports, that no man can write good prose unless he ile 
Like thorn of May and rose of June— makes it a practice at the same time to pen verses. The , » 
Oh, sweet! oh, fair! beyond compare, author of the pieces just given may be cited as an = 
Are Daphne’s cheeks, example in proof of this theory. — 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. ‘ ‘ : pro 
That pretty rose, which comes and goes . Hes Mcemingteliee mans en pen 
Like April caaiiad tain a SUery Regarding Mr. Besant as a dramatist very little can be can 
I can command it when I choose— said. This paragraph must, therefore, of necessity be a fine 
See how it rises if I cry, sort of “‘Snakes in Iceland’ chapter.” He dramatised Sor 
Oh, sweet! oh, fair! beyond compare, with Rice their first story, “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” and cha 
Are Daphne’s cheeks, the play was produced, but it was not successful. It was in 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. christened “ My Son Dick,” and the curious may care to Th 
Ah! when it lies round lips and eyes, hear that an acting edition of it exists in Lacy’s Library. \ 
And fades away, again to spring, Che firm wrote an original play together—* Such of Good Off 
No lover, sure, could ask for more Man” was the title of it—but it does not seem to have met 
Than still to ery, and still to sing: sueceeded upon the stage, inasmuch as the authors were det 
Oh, sweet! oh, fair! beyond compare, afterwards fain to make a book of it. Yet Mr. Besant and 
Are Daphne’s checks, has always been supremely anxious to gain the plaudits bea 
Are Daphne’s blushing cheeks, I swear. cf a theatrical audience. “To sit in a theatre, to see the 
Or take these neatly turned stanzas, also from “ Dorothy your own noble thoughts nobly rendered; to witness the Ge 
Forster ” :— faces of a large audience all moved by the same emotions; hes 
THE USE OF THE FAN. to say to yourself zpse feci—it is my handiwork; this is Wl 
Learn, nymphs, from wondrous Daphne’s art indeed solid and substantial reward. The time is suc 
The uses of the fan, coming again when the best genius of England will rep 
Designed to play a potent part be drawn back to the stage, and the writing of dramas an 
When she undoes a man. will be the chosen life’s work of the future Thackeray.” wa 
As when the silly trout discerns Once only has Mr. Besant been successful with a play, and pe! 
The artificial fly, that play cannot be said to be a very important work ; it kn 
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was, in fact, nothing more than a translation—gracefully 
made it is true-——-of De Banville’s “ Gringoire.” It was 
prepared a good many years ago for an amateur theatrical 
company that played at ‘Lord Monkswell’s house in Chelsea. 
The company in question included among others the 
Hon. John Collier and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, as well 
as a few ladies. Mr. Besant called his translation “The 
Balladmonger.” Years afterwards Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
heard of the existence of this work, and expressed a wish 
to see it. It was shown to him by Mr. Pollock, in whose 
possession it then was, and in a slightly altered form 
was accepted by the actor-manager for production at the 
Haymarket Theatre. It was played as after-piece during 
the run of “The Red Lamp,” and was a great success. 
This is all that we have to relate concerning Mr. Besant’s 
career as a dramatist. 


V.—MAN OF ACTION. 

People forget—or rather used to forget falter 
Besant is something more than a writer; that he is also 
what Carlyle professed to prefer infinitely to a writer—a 
Man of Action. For twenty years the subject of this 
sketch acted as paid secretary to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund ; then the demands made by his literary work 
growing more and more imperative, he became honorary 
secretary to that society for five years more. He founded 
the Incorporated Society of Authors, a task of very con- 
siderable magnitude, and until very recently acted as 
their chairman. He is secretary of the Arts and Crafts 
Association, He worked his hardest in connection with 
the building and the inaugurating of the People’s Palace. 
Clearly, therefore, Mr. Besant is much more than what 
some people call “a mere literary man.” 

AT NO. I, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the work that 
has been done by the Palestine Exploration Fund, but 
there can be no question that Mr. Besant often had a 
pretty busy time of it at the offices in Adam Street. 
Many strange persons came to see him there. The most 
curious (he says) were the men with a crotchet. There 

vas the man who thought that there never were any Jews 
a aJl; the man who believed in the Bible being one long 
allegory both as a whole and in parts; the man who 
could prove from the Bible conclusively that the earth 
was flat; the man who had discovered the canon of 
proportion from the Bible; the man who had a new 
translation of a text to offer, and so on. Most people 
can form some idea of this class of callers. Those who 
find it difficult to do so may, with advantage, read “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” and there study the 
character of Daniel Fagg. There was one scene enacted 
in Adam Street which Mr. Besant particularly recalls. 
This is his description of it :— 

We are gathered in the large 
Offices. It is filled with antiquaries and scholars ; 
members of our Committee ; there is Major Conder ; 
detachment from the British Museum; there are Hebraists 
and antiquaries of all kinds. Among us stands, tall, grey 
bearded, a handsome man still, blue eyed, calm, self-possessed, 
the great Shapira, showing his treasure, the priceless copy of 
the Pentateuch with all the doubtful passages set right— 
written in beautiful Phoenician or Ancient Hebrew on skins 
brown with age. He values the document at—how much ? 
Who is to value such a document? Who can set a price upon 





room of the Palestine Fund 
there are 
there is a 


such a document? A million? Eyen a million would not 
represent its value. He is perfectly open, candid, truthful, 
and straightforward. His story is simplicity itself. The MS. 


Land of Moab. One would expect, 
As for its authenticity he 
than an examina- 


was found in a cave in the 
perhaps, such discoveries in a cave. 
knows nothing. He asks for nothing more 
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tion. Let Dr. Bond carry it away with him. So it is done, 
Dr. Bond receives the MS. and carries itaway. Then Shapira 
goes too. Those who are left behind begin to scoff. Conder 
points out that he knows the caves in Moab where the thing 
was found, and that they are damp, and that damp is fatal te 
ink; with other damaging and incredulous suggestions. Then 
the truth comes out, and we hear that the forger, his great 
coup missed, has hanged himself, and will commit no more 
forgeries. One of his little, innocent, child-like fancies, how- 
ever, remains in our office still. It is nothing less than the 
coftin of Samson—a plain roll of lead with the strong man’s 
name scratched upon it in Hebrew characters. 


PORTUGAL STREET. 
connection with the Society of 
for the matter of that, 


AT NO. IV, 
Mr. Besant’s work in 
Authors has been, and is still 
enormous in quantity—more, probably far more, than 
any that he had to do for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. He made the Society; that is a fact admitted 
by all. Indeed, it was the feeling that a large number of 
newspaper-writers had grown to regard the Society as 
Mr. Besant, and as Mr. “Besant alone, that induced him 
last December to resign the post of chairman which he 
had held for so long. His visit to Chicago as an English 
delegate to the Conference of Authors, which has just 
been held there, is wititin everybody’s recollection. 


VI.—WALTER BESANT: SOME CHARACTERISTICS. 

It is just seven years ago that a young fellow fresh 
from the country—new, alarmingly new, to London and 
London life, new also to the profession (one, by the way, 
closely connected with literature), which he had somewhat 
rashly embraced, waited upon Mr. Walter Besant at the 
offices of the Palestine Exploration Fund in Adam Street, 
Adelphi. The young man in question was armed with 
a letter of introduction to his hero—a letter which had 
been given to him by a friend to whom he then owed, 
and always will owe, much. His trepidation as he 
crossed the threshold of the office is a thing to be vividly 
remembered—not one to be described. He told the 
gentleman who sat in the outer room, and who seemed 
to be poring over a huge map, the nature of his errand, 
and this gentleman—it was Mr. George Armstrong, no 
doubt—made a communication to the novelist who worked 
within. The two men exchanged a few words in a low 
tone of voice, and then—and “the n the young man was 
ushered into the inner room, the sanctum sanctorum—the 
room occupied by his long-time hero, t!.e author of “ All 
in a Garden Fair.” 

“DON'T BE IN A HURRY TO PUBLISH.” 

It was a pleasant-faced, kindly, middle-aged gentleman 
who looked up from his writing as the visitor en‘ered the 
room. His table was littered with documents ; many quarto 
sheets of blue paper covered with writing lay in front of 
him; there were proof-sheets about; books filled the 
shelves—books relating mainly to Palestine; the place 
conveyed the idea of ‘work, and, above all things, of 
literary work. A more welcome greeting than that 
which this young man received from the novelist is not 
to be imagined. He had entered the room overwhelmed 
with awe ; he left it feeling that he had found a friend, a 
man to whom he might turn in moments of doubt and of 
difficulty, a man who was frank and open-hearted, ready 
and willing to assist with advice and aid all who might 
be engaged in pursuing the devious and diffieult path of 
literature. There was no show of ridicule or of resent- 
ment when this raw youth of twenty-one remarked that 
he desired to “do creative work,” that he wished to 
follow in the footsteps of his hero, and that he intended 
to write works of fiction. Nothing of the sort. ‘“ Be one 
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of us ”—that is what the kindly novelist seemed to say—~ 
“rest assured that you shall receive the heartiest of 
welcomes. Write books by all means, but don’t be in a 
hurry to publish.” This young man from the country has 
learnt many things since that day, seven years ago, and 
has forgotten many; but there is one thing that he will 
never forget, and that is the unaffected kindness, the 
overbrimming geniality, and the transparent good- 
nature of Mr. Walter Besant, with whom he then, for the 
first time, became personally acquainted. 


URBANITY. 


Urbanity—that, to put it in one word, is the first 
characteristic which comes into one’s mind when oue 
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more than once compared Mr, Besant, was probably. the 
greatest worker of the century. But Besant, were the 
sum total of his labours ascertainable, would, we make 
no doubt, run him pretty hard—if, indeed, he did not 
heat the record. That Dickens could do so much was 
“mainly due to his orderly and methodical habits, to his 
clearness of mind, and to a capacity for business as 
wonderful as his genius for fiction.” The words are 
Mr. Besant’s. He does most of the things that Dickens 
did: the only thing that he refrains from doing, and that 
wisely, as most people will be ready to admit, is going 
out into society. “I am a working man: what little 
time I have left over when I have finished my day’s work 
belongs by right to my wife and family, and uot to 

















From a photograph by] 


[ Russel! and Sons. 


MR. WALTER BESANT IN HIS STUDY. 


thinks of Walter Besant. He is always the same: calm, 
culture, polishel. A “travelled” gentleman, a man 
who has seen many countries and many peoples, a 
University min and a scholar, he never fails to impress 
those who meet him with a sense of his innate kindliness 
of heart and of his cultivated charm. Nobody who 
wantel help —and deserved it—ever approached the 
author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men” in vain. 


“TO SCORN DELIGHTS AND LIVE LABORIOUS DAYS.” 


He is one of the hardest-worked literary men we 
have among us. Charles Dickens, to whom we have 


anybody else.” That is what he generally says when 
questioned upon the point. 

To get through so much work as Mr. Besant gets 
through with so little show of fatigue, and with no 
detriment to health, implies, as in the case of Dickens, 
Method. And, as we might expect, he is, of all 
men living, one of the most methodical. He is a 
born and trained mathematician; therefore he knows 
and feels that everything must be in its place, 
and that whatever is proper to be done must be 
done, and at the proper moment; otherwise the Result 
will be an incorrect one. (Any mathematician, by the 
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way, will tell you that Mr. Besant: is one; ‘it is 
clear from his handwriting, the peculiarities of which 
suggest one thing and one thing only—the use of 
symbols.) Thanks to method and order, he is enabled 
to get through what most folks would regard as an 
appalling amount of work; he is also enabled to find 
time for many generous acts—unostentatiously performed, 
but none the less real and unforgettable. 


THE COLLECTION OF MATERIALS, 


When Anthony Trollope was asked what sort of thing 
he would recommend to a young literary man, he replied 
that it would be “a piece of cobblers’ wax.” Walter 
Besant does not go quite so far as this; but all the same, 
he is a firm unbeliever in “fits of inspiration,” in 
“ frenzies,” and the rest of the stock-in-trade of medio- 
crity. Literature means work; work has to be done; 
he who would succeed must be industrious. There- 
fore he is never idle; when he is seemingly the 
least engaged he is the most observant; he notes every- 
thing with a view to the future. There are in the 
drawers of his writing-table at Frognal End pyramids 
of brown paper packets, all carefully endorsed, and 
all filled with material for use in the years to come. 
Here may be found plots, incidents, characters, descrip- 
tions of scenes, proper names—everything, in a word, 
that the novelist wants. “A lot of rubbish,’ says 
Mr. Besant, smiling, as he closes a drawer; ‘‘and I shall 
never use half of it.” But the fact that he has thought 
it worth while to collect and preserve all these things is 
characteristic of the man; and so also is his modest 
disclaimer of their value. 

HIS REVERENCE FOR WOMAN. 


Mr. Besant’s feeling towards Woman amounts almost to 
reverence She is either a goddess—a superior being 
who must be placed upon a pedestal, and to whom Man 
must perpetually offer up incense and bring gifts—or 
she is the sweet sharer of his domestic joys, in which 
vase she has to sit at home by the fireside while Man goes 
out cheerfully to work and to fight, bringing home his 
spoils and ‘his golden guineas to throw them in her lap. 
These have been his views from his youth up: you may 
find them, expressed or implied, in any one of his books. 
Woman is divine, and Woman must reign.* 

THE DIGNITY OF THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 

He takes a very high view of the Dignity of the pro- 
fession of Letters. Wherefore he has urged, in season 
and out of season, the duty of the State to recognise 





* Yes, no doubt, but vote?—No, not if Mr. Besant can help it !—Kd. Rh. or R. 
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literary men as it recognises doctors, painters; lawyers, 
and the like. Not, of course, that Mr. George Meredith 
would be honoured by having a peerage conferred 
upon him. But the profession as a whole woul be 
honoured, and would benefit greatly from the increased 
respect in which it would be held by all sorts and 
conditions of men. There is a story to the effect that 
about the time when the People’s Palace was opened by 
the Queen, Mr. Besant was offered a knighthood—the 
dignity conferred upon every little provincial mayor who 
chances to rule the corporation of a town in which the 
Queen stays. He refused the honour. But he was 
presented to Her Majesty. “ Seest thou a man diligent 
in his business? He shall stand before kings,” , 
OUR DEBT TO MR. BESANT. 

What do we owe to Mr. Besant? The Palestine 
Exploration Fund, to begin with, a society which has 
revolutionised the study of the Bible, is indebted to him 
for twenty-five years’ hard work, during which period 
its interests were looked after as no other man could 
have looked after them—is indeed indebted to him for 
much of its suecess. Dwellers in the Enast-End of 
London owe to Mr. Besant the People’s Palace, the pre- 
cursor, one hopes, of many other similar institutions in 
the poorer purts of the Metropolis, and in the provinces 
Industrial women are grateful to him for his powerful 
pleading of their cause—pleading which must in the 
end meet with its due reward. We who write owe it 
to Mr. Besant’s untiring energy and unflagging zeal 
that at length it is beginning to be generally recognised 
that there is such a thing as property in a book. We 
owe to him also the Society of Authors, still young, but 
destined, one is persuaded, to become one of the most 
powerful corporations in the land. Sone of us, indi- 
vidually, owe much to his generous sympathy and friendly 
aid—never withheld, never asked for in vain—and more, 
perhaps, to the example which he has consistently set us, 
of diligence winning success. And the great English 
reading public—the public which he loves and which 
loves him, the public for whom he has laboured inees- 
santly for a quarter of a century, grande mortalis xvi 
spatium—they owe to Mr. Besant a number of delightful 
novels and other books, all works lofty in aim, pure in 
tone, and rich in interest. Whether these works will 
live or not, no man may say. But to feel that he has 
instructed, entertained, charmed, and improved his gene- 
ration is to Mr. Besant a sufficient, as it is a present, 
reward. Long may he continue to wield his facile and 
graceful pen—our honest, English, man!y Walter Besant! 

JOHN UNDERHILL. 
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WANTED, A PROPHET AMOS! 
A Sap Story From East ANGLIA. 


Mr. Ricuarp Hratu, in the Contemporary Review for 
September, has an article on “ Agricultural Depression 
in East Anglia,” which is very sad and mournful reading. 
Mr. Heath has spent some time in East Anglia studying 
the social and agrarian condition of the country dis- 
tricts, and he sets forth certain facts which make the 
reader lament that the prophet Amos has been dead and 
buried more than two thousand years. The social con- 
dition is one which would have aroused the indignation 
of the Jewish prophets, for land is being added to land, 
and acre to acre. 

A SAD CONTRAST. 

The counties are being filled with the Juxurious 
residences of men of great wealth, while the peasants 
are simply disappearing by thousands from the face of 
the earth. Mr. Heath says :— 

The mansions of the East Anglian gentry, stables, gardens, 
conservatories, ever increasing in perfection; the family houses 
of the gentlemen farmers, the costly farm buildings—dairigs 
with all the latest improvements, barns like great halls, 
bullock-sheds, cow-houses, piggeries, and dog kennels, all of 
the best—seem to testify that the prosperity of East Anglian 
agriculture is after all a solid fact. And this its statistics, 
taken broadly, to a considerable degree support. On the other 
hand, when examined in detail, and “Aes at with reference 
to certain classes, they reveal widespread and long-coniinued 
suffering. In fact, East Anglian statistics show that, con- 
current with a gradual increase in the wealth of the East 
Anglian district, there has been a vast destruction of small 
farmers and labourers, the former beginning about twenty 
years ago, the latter many years earlier. 

Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men ce_ay. 
WEALTH UP—MEN DOWN. 

Thé mischief in East Anglia has entirely to do with men, 
women, and children; it has nothing to do with stock, 
nor with rent. In the last ten years there has been an 
increase in cattle, in sheep, and in rental. The only kind 
of men, however, who have increased, have been bailiffs, 
farming large holdings. They have increased from 
2,490 to 2,971. Side by side we have the striking facts 
that, in eighteen years, the annnal rental of rural set 
incomes has increased by nearly £1,000,000 sterling, 
while 7,000 of the farm class, with all who depended 
upon them, have had to leave their homes and begin 
life afresh. While 7,000 have gone, more than four 
times that number of labourers have disappeared, and 
the wages of those that are left have fallen instead of 
increasing. In 1873, says Mr. Heath, the landlords’ 
income has gone up £948,000, while the total labourers’ 
income has gone down by £1,348,000. 

THE EXODUS OF THE PEASANT. 

In the last twenty years, Mr. Heath calculates that 
from 90,000 to 100,000 persons have heen driven out 
from the East Anglia by the social changes of late 
years. The Rey. Barham Zincke says :— 

The rich increased their riches and their numbers. But the 
labourers (the best men the world contains or has ever seen) 
could not better themselves; their numbers, too, had to be re- 
duced. This means that a percentage of them must tramp 
somewhere or other, friendless and penniless. In many of our 
Suffolk villages some of us have seen their deserted cottages, 
which reminded us of the evicted Irish, and of the choked off 
Scotch Crofters, evicted and choked off through the action of 
ihe same Juggernaut system. 
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ITS EFFECT ON THE CHURCH. 


The result of this dispersion of the people is that those 
who remain are by no means well affected to existing 
institutions. Particularly, says Mr. Heath, they dislike 
the clergy :— 

The National Church, which ought to hold up to the nation 
an ideal standard of morality, sanctions, and has for generations 
sanctioned by every means, a division of the fruit of the land 
which, taking into consideration their respective nnmbers, 
gives to the class who own the land more than nine times 
what it does to the class who labour on the land. And thus 
rather more than seventeen thousand landlords possess estates 
which, at twenty-six years’ purchase, must be worth a hundred 
millions sterling; while a hundred thousand labourers are 
absolute lacklands, owning not a single inch of the soil on 
which they are born and in the cultivation of which they spend 
their whole lives. And to the support of this flagrantly in- 
equitable system the Church of Eng'and gives and always has 
given, both by precept and example, religious sanction. Who 
can be surprised that East Anglian labourers have yery little 
faith in the Church and its clergy ? 


Possibly the continued falling of the price of wheat 
may bring about a change which the moral influence of 
the Established Church has never been able to effect. 
One land agent is said to have 300 farms on his books 
to let without finding any one to take them.’ Mr. Heath 
thinks that if these farms were split up into small 
holdings they would let with ease; but this they object 
to; so many farms, larger than any one cares for for 
mere farming sake to embark their money in, lie idle. 
Mr. Heath says that the present state of things is tran- 
sitional, and is not wholly to be regretted, as it gives 
time for a morality new to modern Christianity, but at 
least as old in England as John Wycliffe, to make its 
way in the country. 


Sentimentalism and Punishment. 


Mr. G. R. Stetson, in the Andover Review, publishes 
an article upon the craze which possesses certain persons 
nowadays in favour of exempting criminals from almost 
any punishment. He holds that the social consequences 
of this delusion are very serious :— 

The modern development of this so-called humanitarianism 
in the treatment of criminals has a triple origin: in ethical 
agnosticism, and in normal and abnormal altruism. The 
agnostic class, which is rapidly increasing and has become a 
power, augmented by the obtuse moralists who condone crime 
and pardon criminals from purely selfish and personal motives, 
very naturally advocates the minimum of punishment and the 
maximum of personal liberty irrespective of the rights of others, 
and in disregard of the claims of a well-organised society. The 
practical result of extreme humanitarianism is, that crime in- 
creases in the almost precise ratio of the increase of leniency 
in punishment. Against the growing evils of disorder and 
depravity, the results of moral obtuseness, obliquity, and 
ethical agnosticism, of the abuse of the pardoning power, and 
sentimental philanthropy, society has two main defences: 
forcible repression by law, and removal by an education which 
shall teach what is required by good morals and good citizen- 
ship in the Republic. 





_ In Maemillan’s Magazine for September there is an 
in‘eresting paper upon “ The Origin of the Redcoats in 
the British Army.” The writer says :— 

As the New Model Army created by the Ordinance of 
15th February, 1644-45, is the true germ of our present army, 
so its dress is the true germ of our present uniform. 
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THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
Mr. Gotpwin SmitH’s OBJECTIONS. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIr’s earnest and eloquent plea in 
favour of the union of England and America has pro- 
voked Mr. Goldwin Smith to make a reply, which is 
published in the August number of the North America 
Review. Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is as enthusiastic a 
Disruptionist in Canada as he is a determined Unionist in 
Ireland, does not seem to see that the day on which 
Canada enters the American Union ought to be the 
marriage day of the Republic and the Empire. He is so 
bent upon connecting the Dominion with the Union that 
he closes his eyes wilfully to the larger question which lies 
behind. He admits that American sentiment is growing 
more and more friendly to England, chiefly owing to the 
circulation of English literature in America :— 

Anglo-phobia is slowly giving way in American literature 
to moral breadth and historical justice, though its traditional 
force is still great, and in the writings of politicians it is apt to 
be affected, whether it is felt or not, as a tribute to conventional 
sentiment. 

THE MORAL UNION. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, who is very sarcastic concerning 
the union of hearts between the English and the Irish 
democracies, cannot entertain any hope of anything 
excepting a moral union between Great Britain and the 
United States :— . 

A moral reunion of the race, with a common pride in its 
common history and a consciousness of the part which 
collectively it has played and may yet play in the development 
of humanity, seems not very far from realisation. By the 
opening prospect and the warm sense of returning goodwill the 
idea of a still closer connection appears to have been generated 
in some minds. A vision of this kind floats through Mr. 
Carnegie’s paper. But such a thing as a political or even a 
diplomatic unity of the English-speaking communities 
scattered over the globe is surely inconceivable. Supposing 
such a union possible, what definite object would it have? 
Where would its centre be? Who would direct its policy ? 

LIONS IN THE PATH. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith would not have much difficulty in 
answering his own questions if he were as intent upon 
re-uniting the English race as he is upon severing Canada 
from the British Empire. The first definite object of the 
Union would be the establishment of a permanent judicial 
tribunal, which would be to all the English-speaking 
communities what the Supreme Court at Westminster is 
to all the States in the American Republic. The precise 
geographical centre where this Court would be estab- 
lished is a comparatively small detail in these days of 
electricity and of steam. The policy of the Union would 
be directed by the representatives of all its members, 
just as the policy of the United States of America is 
directed by the representatives of all the States in the 
Federal Union—and so we might go on. The importance 
of removing, as far as possible, all the impediments which 
stand in the way of the freest possible intercourse between 
the English-speaking race does not seem to have 
dawned upon Mr. Goldwin Smith, nor does he seem to 
see that almost every difficulty which he raises against 
the union of Britainand America might be urged against 
the union of California and Massachusetts. 

HIS ‘ NON POSSUMUS.” 

That this is so may be seen from the following sentence, 
in which he sums up the reasons why he declares that 
anything but a moral reunion is impossible :— 

While there are important elements of unity in the race, 
there are also important elements of diversity arising from the 
local admixture in unequal proportions of alien blood, from 
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variety of circumstances attendant on dispersion over two hemi- 
spheres, and from the shades of character produced by living 
under institutions radically, perhaps, the same, yet modificd in 
important ways. Mutual privilege in respect to naturalisation 
laws might not be impracticable; otherwise, to nothing beyond 
a moral reunion, it would seem, can we rationally aspire. 

KING CHARLES’S HEAD ONCE MORE. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, having demonstrated to his own 
satisfaction that the conception of a re-united English- 
speaking race is irrational, at once proceeds to plead 
for the union of Canada with the United States, a 
theme which reappears in all his writings as regularly 
as King Charles’s head in Mr. Dick’s Memorial. He 
says :— 

To a moral reunion of the English-speaking race, assuming, 
as we probably may, that the influence of the Irish vote is 
transitory, there is apparently but one serious impediment. 
That impediment is the intrusive presence of Great Britaiu as 
a political power in this continent, with the constant irritation 
and frequent disputes which her presence inevitably breeds. 

Of the Canadians themselves few, probably, believe that 
things can remain for ever as they are. During a residence of 
more than twenty years in Canada I have seldom met with a 
Canadian who, if he had thought at all freely on these matters, 
did not in private avow or betray his conviction that a change 
must some day come. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF REUNION. 

Many of the advantages of uniting Canada and the 
United States are equally applicable to the wider reunion 
for which Mr. Carnegie pleads :— 

The advantages of reunion to both parties are manifest and 
are hardly denied by those who, on what they think higher 
grounds, oppose the measure. [t would exclude war from North 
America and dedicate the whole continent securely to peaceful 
industry and progress. It would remove all internal customs, 
lines, and impediments to trade. It would make the St. Law- 
rence, the fisheries, the sealing-grounds, and all the privileges 
which a‘e now the subject of perpetual disputes, the undis- 
puted heritage of all. It would open the whole field, including 
Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest, to the free flow of 
population. It would call forth the mineral wealth, now 
dormant, of the North, by admitting Canadian capital and 
enterprise toa region which they are now prevented from freely 
entering by mistrust of a foreign jurisdiction. The commercial 
benefits which it would confer on Canada by putting an end to 
the commercial atrophy necessarily attendant on her present 
state of isolation need not be rehearsed. 

AN APPEAL TO WASHINGTON, 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is not satisfied by any means with 
the way in which the American statesman received his 
overtures. He calls attention to the Canadian policy of 
the late administration, and asks plaintively :— 

In face of such gyrations how can unionist combination and 
effort be carried on? The first thing needed if continental 
union is to be brought about will be something like a steady 
and consistent policy on the part of the Washington adminis- 
tration, combined with a bearing perfectly friendly towards 
Canada. President Harrison was little studious of sentimental 
effect, and he never showed Canada the friendly side of the 
shield. Is a steady and consistent policy possible for a 
democracy, the government of which is always changing 
hands? Can party, where it is the ruling power, be so far 
restrained within the bounds of patriotic duty as to refrain 
from factious manceuvring when vital objects of external policy 
are concerned? Have the American people in renouncing 
immoral aggrandizement also renounced national aspiration ? 
Can local interests, when a great question presents itself, be 
kept in subordination to the interests of the whole country ? 
These are queries which the treatment of the Canadian 
question by the American Government and Congress in the 
coming years will go far to answer, and the answer will not 
be devoid of instruction as to the probable future of government 
by the people. 
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ANOTHER VIEW or Mr. Carnecin’s SCHEME. 


Writing on the “Reunion of the English-Speaking 
Nations,” the Zeiswre Hour says:— 

It.is a grand idea, and worthy of the attention of statesmen 
and of philanthropists. Some of Mr. Carnegie’s projects may 
be considervd as merely sentimental and Utopian, but in the 
main the notion of Anglo-Saxon influence ruling the world will 
commend itself as the best hope for the future. The interests 
of trade and commerce, and the conflicts of capital and labour, 
may be hindrances, but these are not insuperable. 

Apart from commercial and political influence, the goodwill 
of the better classes of the American people may be counted on. 
Take two incidents in proof of this. During the last war in 
China, when the English attack on the Taku forts brought our 
troops into peril, the American admiral joined in the fray, 
though supposed to remain neutral, uttering the memorable 
words, “Blood is thicker than water.” On a more recent 
occasion, when Captain Kane succeeded in taking H.MLS. 
Calliope safe out of the hurricane at Samoa, a splendid feat of 
seamanship, when other vessels were stranded, as the English 
steamed past an American warship they were loudly cheered 
by the American crew, though at the moment they were them- 
selves in imminent danger. The interchange of courtesies, in 
time of peace as well as of war, proves that the hearts of soldiers 
as well as sailors would soon beat in sympathy, and as descen- 
dants of the old stock in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and of 
Blake and Cromwell, when England was alone against the 
world, and was feared and courted by all nations. 

One strange error defaces the proposals of Mr. Carnegie for 
reunion. He thinks it necessary to have uniformity of internal 
government among the Confederate nations, and advocates the 
abolition of monarchy as one of the conditions of reunion. He 
is utterly wrong in this, and it is the only criticism we at 
present make on his scheme. England is a monarchy only in 
name, and is a truer republic than the United States with its 
elected president. The cost of royalty is insignificant com- 
wea with that caused by a presidential election in the United 

tates. Think also of the passions and tumults that would 
distract the State if a Republican president were created for 
Old England. If we are to have reunion, each part of the 
great confederacy must be free to work out its own internal 
constitution and government. 


THE ULTIMATE DESTINY OF MANKIND. 
THE UniteD States oF THE WorLp. 

Mr. G. C. Spey, in the Americin Journal of Politics 
for August, maintains that the ultimate development of 
political society will be the formation of the United 
States of the World under a great government somewhat 
similar in character to that which now exists in the 
United States of America. The following is the picture 
of what would happen when such a federation of the 
world gets itself into being :— 

Under the great constitution such men as Grover Cleveland, 
Gladstone, Bismarck, and Cast:lar would be nominated for 
supreme president, while presidents, emperors, and kings 
would be elected senators. Ambassadors and ministers would 
be no longer necessary, and those able men who now represent 
their countries in such capacities, together with princes and 
governors of states, would be representatives in the great 
congresses. The Supreme Court would be the highest court 
of judicature in the world, and would determine such matters 
as the “ Eastern Question ” and the * Behring Sea Controversy.” 

After the supreme government was fully organised, and in 
operation, then should begin the codification of the unwritten 
laws of nations. We would consolidate, systematise and adapt 
to the great government, the splendid labours of Grotius, 
Puffendorff, Bynkershoek, Burlamaqui, Vattel, Wheaton, Kent 
and Story, and in a condensed and comprehensive form have a 
code of laws which should operate throughout the world, 
enacted by the great congress of nations. One system of 
currency would be common to all countries, and weights and 
measures be uniform. Under that great constitution the 
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Nicaragua Canal and a bridge across Behring Strait would be 
constructed by private enterprises, having charters from the 
supreme government, and the stockholders would comprise 
capitalists from the Cape of Good Hope to St. Petersburg ; 
from Cape Horn to Iceland, from New York and London to 
Pekin, Calcutta and Constantinople. Railroads would be 
projected from the Atlantic seaboard to Paris, through Alaska 
and Siberia, crossing the bridge at Behring Strait. 





HOW TO BE YOUNG THOUGH OLD. 
Tuer EXPERIENCE OF SEPTUAGENARIANS. 


A PARAGRAPH which I inserted in a recent number of 
the Review calling attention to Signor Sebastian l’enzi’s 
rhymed brochure on “ The Secret of Health in Old Age” 
has elicited a response which has somewhat surprised 
me. I had some difficulty in obtaining the pamphlets 
from Italy, and some delay took place in supplying them 
to correspondents; but I can now forward them by return 
of post to any who care to send on seven stamps and 
their address. 

Signor Sebastian Fenzi was rather hurt at my 
describing him as an old man. He is only seventy-one, 
it seems, and not seventy-five, and the idea he was old 
does not seem to have occurred to him. The funda- 
mental principle of the regimen which he prescribes is 
that of an hour’s vigorous gymnastic exercise, followed 
by a cold sponge bath every morning before breakfast. 
He says :— 

Reaching life’s middle course—(as Dante says)— 
We feel that waning are youth’s palmy days, 
And that unless we stimulate vitality, 
No chance have we to meet partiality 
From Time, that grim and cruel here by degrees 
All gnaweth and consumeth as it flees. 


*Twas this that brought me to reflect, and I 
Did there and then determine I would try 
And single out what best can suit the thought 
That Mother Nature to suggest had sought. 


The course of brushing, athletic exercise, and washing 
which he advises is all set forth in verse. The result seems 
to be excellent. He is an athicte as strong at seventy- 
one as he was when forty, and as capable of as active 
exercise. 

Another septuagenarian—a Major Menars — writes 
from Somersetshire :— 

8. F. is a man well known in Italy, and his name is familiar 
to me through his occasional contributions to the Medium. 
Having been born on the 24th of October, 1822, he is nut 
seventy-five years old. I have no wish to compete with him 
or any one else; I am only too glad to hear of any old 
man succeeding in keeping himself green. I was born in 
1818, and shall be seventy-five at the end of next month, 
and in my younger days in India had anything but good 
heaith. Total abstinence since 1850. At first, in illness, I 
gave in occasionally, but in 1860 I read up and adopted 
Homeopathy, ene of the many things the many (the Papists, 
leaners on authority) judge @ priori instead of testing. 
Homeeopathy enabled me to become an absolute abstainer; 
no stimulant, nervous (tea, smoking, etc.), or intoxicant of any 
kind. I am up at 5 a.m. all the year round, and before my 
ablutions exercise myself for about an hour with dumb-bells 
weighing 12 lb. each. Twice a week I am out on the tramp 
for five or six hours without stopping, and on other days from 
two to three hours. I have taken neither “fish, flesh, nor 
fowl” since 1875. I am a freelance—take no pledges and 
belong to no societies (vegetarian or otherwise) I take 
resolutions and keep to them as long as I see right, In 
“Ttalian Readings,” by Aristide Provenzal, Pisa and Livorno, 
1884, is a biographical notice of 8. F. 
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“THE LIKENESS OF THE PERFECT MAN,” 
A Guimpse oF WHat He Was Anp Wuat HE May Be. 

THERE are few fallacies more widely spread than the 
complaisant assumption made by those who have never 
studied the subject, that we know all about the laws of 
the human mind. As a matter of fact, there is no depart- 
ment of Borderland that is so full of mystery as the rela- 
tion that exists between mind and matter, and there are 
few fields of research which promise to yield such rich 
results as those which relate to what may be called the 
new psychology. 

- MR. F. W. H. MYERS. 

* Of English workers in this field Mr. F. W. H. Myers 
is facile princ-ps, He has for years been engaged in a 
magnum opus entitled “Subliminal Consciousness,” 
every chapter of which opens out vistas of almost 
incalculable extent, and every page of it teems with 
suggestions calculated to shake even the most com- 
mon-place mind from the moorings of that self- 
complaisant ignorance which imagines itself to be 
wisdom. The last issued number of “The Proceed- 
ings of the Psychical Research Society ” contain two new 
chapters of this great study of the subliminal censcious- 
ness, to only one of which do I propose to call attention 
here. The seventh chapter, which is devoted to “ Motor 
Automatism,” I do not refer to, beyond stating that it 
contains the most extraordinary story of a murder 
committed two hundred and eight years ago, which was 
written automatically by a person who knew nothing at 
all about the fact that any such murder had ever been 
perpetrated, the source of the information professedly 
being a woman who was burnt alive for her share in 
the murder. The accuracy of the communication was 
subsequently verified. Of this and many other hardly 
less remarkable illustrations of information communicated 
by automatic handwriting I will say nothing, but turn 
to the paper on the “ Mechanism of Hysteria.” 

A HELPFUL ANALOGY. 

Without following Mr. Myers through his paper, I 
wish to call attention to the luminous suggestion with 
which it concludes. Mr. Myers points out that patients 
suffering from long established hysteri. suffer from a 
gradual loss of consciousness which narrows the range 
of the perceptive faculties in a very extraordinary 
degree. Persons suffering from advanced chronic hys- 
teria suffer from a loss of feeling more or less general. 
One side of one limb will become anesthetic, and can be 
pinched or injured without its owner having any con- 
sciousness of the injury that is being inflicted upon his 
person; that is tosay, whereas a person in normal health 
is conscious of any injury inflicted wpon any part of his 
person, advanced hysterical patients find the range of 
their consciousness narrowed so that you can thrust a 
pin into parts of them without their feeling anything. 
A similar narrowing of their range of consciousness takes 
place in their eyesight ; some patients lose the sight of one 
eyeor both, others become colour-blind, others again become 
so extremely short-sighted that they can only see objects 
that are held close to their eyes; in like manner others 
who when doing their ordinary work are quite capable 
of exerting the normal strength of a healthy person, when 
they are asked to use their strength consciously, as for 
instance to squeeze a dynamometer, are as weak as babies. 

REMINISCENCES OF A LARGER LIFE. 

Such hysterical patients suffering from pseudo-paraly- 
sis, colour-blindness, short-sightedness, and utter inability 
to put forth their strength cousciously when their atten- 
tion has been called to it, are nevertheless capable under 
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the influence of a suggestion from a stronger will of 
feeling in limbs which had become anesthetic, of seeing 
colours correctly, of seeing objects distinctly at a distance, 
and of exercising their ordinary normal strength. 
Even when they are not exercising those faculties under 
influence from without, they have occasionally flashes of 
recollection, gleams as it were of a larger life that 
they have lost, recollections of a state of existence 
in which their consciousness was normal; that is to 
say, when they felt where feeling had ceased to 
exist, saw when now hopelessly blind, and had power 
which they now are incapable of exercising. Such a 
patient affords Mr. Myers with an admirable illus- 
tration of what we are in our normal state. 

OUR LOST OR LATENT SENSES. 

We too have faculties—telepathic, clairvoyant, ete.— 
which can be occasionally evoked by suggestion in the 
hypnotic state; we too occasionally remember a state, as 
in dreams and elsewhere, in which we had a far wider 
range of consciousness than that which is limited by 
our five senses. But inasmuch as we have asa race sunk 
into a condition analogous to that of the bysteric patient, 
we agree to look upon these lost powers of ours with 
the same indifference or incredulity with which the 
unfortunate victims of this distressing malady regard 
everything that reminds them of the higher and the 
wider life which they ance possessed. In a hysteric 
patient the disintegration of personality, the gradual 
narrowing of the field of consciousness can be observed 
by outsiders, but the patient himself is almost entirely 
indifferent to it. He is a wreck, a mere atrophied fragment 
of a human being, sometimes not possessing ten per 
cent. consciousness of a healthy normal human being. 
He does not distress himself about the lost 90 per 
cent. of faculty and consciousness, and therein also 
he is only too exact an analogy to the majority of 
human beings. 

THEIR POSSIBLE RECOVERY. 

To suggest to most men that there is latent within 
them, or that their personality ever possessed, a range 
of consciousness as infinitely transcending that which 
we at present possess, as the consciousness of an ordi- 
nary healthy man transcends that of a paralytic, blind, 
anesthetic, hysterical patient, excites ridicule and econ- 
tempt—rather than an aspiration after a recovery of 
the lost senses. Mr. Myers holds the inspiring faith 
that we at the present moment have the use of a mere 
fraction of what he calls our pre-terrene faculties, and 
he sees in the extraordinary potency of subliminal action 
fresh witness to the existence of its habitual residence 
within us, in readiness, if we can contrive to summon it, 
to subserve our highest needs. In the progress and 
development of our conscious life we have lost faculties 
that existed in our ancestors—lost them so completely 
that we do not even desire to recover them. Mr. Myers 
concludes his wonderfully suggestive paper by the follow- 
ing eloquent passage, in which, after describing the poor 
hysterical who will pass their days in re-reading the same 
newspaper, re-knitting the same pattern, with no apparent 
desire for progress or outlook beyond the present hour, 
he says :— 

POOR HUMAN HYSTERICS. 

Might not this tale be told, mutato nomine, of the whole race 
of mortal men? What assurance have we that from some 
point of higher vision we men are not as these shrunken and 
shadowed souls? Suppose that we had all been a community 
of hysterics ; all of us together subject to these shifting losses 
of sensation, these inexplicable gaps of memory, these sudden 
defects and paralyses of moyement and of will. Assuredly we 
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should soon have argued that our actual powers were all with 
which the human organism was or could be endowed. We 
should have thought it natural that nervous energy should only 
just suffice to keep attention fixed upon the action which at the 
moment we needed to perform. Nor, again, should we have 
been astonished at our capricious lack of power over our 
organisms, our intermittent defect of will. We should have 
held, and with some reason, that the mystery as to how our 
will could ever move any limb of our bodies was far greater 
than the mystery as to why certain limbs at certain moments 
failed to obey it. 
DEFECTS ACCEPTED AS NORMAL. 

And as for defects of recollection ;—is the reader inclined 
to think that the hysterical memory could never have been 
accepted as normal? That some guess of a more continuous 
consciousness, of an identity unmoved and stable beneath 
the tossing of the psychic storm, must needs have been 
suggested by all those strange interruptions ?—by the lapses 
into other phases of personality, by the competing fields of 
reminiscence, by the clean sweep and blank destruction of 
great slices and cantles of the Past? I ask in turn how 
much of guess at an underlying continuity has been sug- 
gested, I do not say to the popular, but even to the scientific 
mind, by life broken as we know it now ?—by our nightly 
lapses into a primitive phase of personality? by the com- 
peting fields of recollection which shift around the hypnotic 
trance ? 

A POSSIBLE RESURRECTION. 

Nay, if we had been a populace of hysterics we should have 
acquicsced in our hysteria. We should have pushed aside as 
a fantastic enthusiast the fellow sufferer who strove to tell us 
that this was not all that we were meant to be. As we now 
stand—each one of us totus, teres, atque rotundus in his own 
esteem—we see at least how cowardly would have been that 
contentment, how vast the ignored possibilities, the forgotten 
hope. Yet who assures us that even here and now we haye 
developed into the full height and scope of our being? A 
moment comes when the most beclouded of these hysterics has 
a glimpse of the truth. A moment comes when, after a pro- 
found slumber, she wakes into an instant clair ;—a flash of full 
earwe, which shows her as solid vivid realities all that she 

as in her bewilderment been apprehending phantasmally as a 
dream. Is there for us also any possibility of a like resurrec- 
tion into reality and day? Is there for us any sleep so deep 
that waking from it after the likeness of perfect man we shall 
be satisfied; and shall see face to face; and shall know even 
as also we are known ? 


THE LOGIC OF THE MOLE. 
On “Tue DELUSIONS KNOWN AS RELIGIONS.” 
Mr. Grant ALLEN writes very charmingly in the 
Cornhill on the mole, that four-footed engineer, con- 
cluding with the characteristic declaration that the more 
closely Nature is studied, the more clearly does it appear 
that her gospel can be compendiously summed up in the 
familiar phrase “ Let the Devil take the hindmost.” The 
same author writes in the Fortnightly on “Immortality 
and Resurrection.” It is a very clever paper, full of 
facts and suggestions, but it reminds us at every turn of 
the subiect of the essay in Cornhill. For here we have 
the mole turned sociologist and philosopher, with a pen 
in his hand moralising over the absurdity of people who 
will persist in talking of sun and moon and stars, which 
he, good mole that he is, has never seen; no, nor his 
father before him. There is no one so simply, so superbly 
arrogant as your mole, when it comes to be a question of 
astronomy and of the laws of light. 
THE SOUL “A CURIOUS BLUNDER IN PSYCHOLOGY.” 
Here, for instance, is Mr. Grant Allen’s engaging method 
of dismissing the soul of man as a curious blunder in 
psychology :— 
Now how did this odd and baseless idea of a surviving 
ghost or spirit after death arise at all? Clearly, it is a result 
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of the crude and unscientific nature of early psychology. 
Unaware of the true relation of subject and object, and of the 
true theory of cerebral action, primitive men were of opinion 
that each of us possesses inside himself, in addition to the 
outer and visible man, another and smaller man, called the 
soul or spirit. I will not attempt here to decide at full by 
what reasoning this curious blunder in psychology first arose. 
. . . It must suffice to say that a number of facts, such as 
the existence of the breath, the phenomena of dreams, the 
peculiar conditions of fainting, sleep, epilepsy, and catalepsy, 
and other similar observations, suggested inevitably to the 
minds of early men the quaint notion that tue human being 
was of a dual nature, c nsisting of two parts, one material 
and physical, the other immaterial and “spiritual,” that is to 
say, partaking of the character of breath or wind. This latter 
or inner man is supposed to leave the body during sleep or the 
fainting condition, and to return to it again with waking or 
the revival of consciousness. It is also popularly conceived, 
even among educated and civilised people, to depart from 
the body at the moment of death, and to lead thenceforth 
a somewhat separate existence as a ghost or spirit. This 
primitive and long-lasting misconception, the parent of all 
the delusions known as religions, is due to ignorance of 
the physiological facts that the act of breathing is merely a 
function of the lungs, and the act of thinking merely a 
function of the brain and nervous system. Misapprehension of 
these points has led to the curious notion that the ghost, spirit, 
breath, or soul can exist apart from the body to which it belongs, 
and can even survive it. 

Could any master-mole of them more complacently 
dispose of the sun in mid heaven? Mr. Allen is so full of 
compassionate scorn for the superstitions and “ the false 


- psychology which gave rise to the grotesque notion of a 


life ‘after death,” that he naturally feels impelled to empty 
the vials of his contempt upon that particular form of the 
“ delusions known as religions,” called Christianity. 


CHRISTIANITY A RETROGKESSION TO BARBARISM. 


It surged up from below, he tells us, from the dregs of 
the world, a religion of a lower type, which constituted 
a retrogressive movement from Hellenism towards bar- 
barism. 

Early Christianity was in all its essentials a special develop- 
ment of the common religious ideas of Asia Minor and Syria. 
It was the creed of Adonis, the creed of Attis, dressed up 
afresh and applied with minor differences to a certain 
historical or mythical personage, said to haye lived in Galilee 
about the beginning of the Christian era. Of this personage 
himself we know really nothing but the name or names; every 
supposed fact or incident related of him is merely one of the 
common and universal incidents related of all the other gods. 
Christianity, in displacing the civilised religions of Greece and 
Rome, brought with it into Europe various ideas properly 
belonging to a lower and Asiatic stage of culture. It 
brought with it the ugly practice of burial, in place of 
the sane and wholesome practice of cremation. It brought with 
it the vulgar Jewish conception of Resurrection, in place of 
the elevated though erroneous Platonic idea of Immortality. 
It brought with it the hateful oriental notions of asceticism 
and repression, in place of the graceful and artistic Greek 
ideals of happiness, beauty and equal development. By means 
of these false notions it has retarded the progress of the world 
for at least half-a-dozen centuries ; and it is still doing its best 
to retard the progress of the world in future. But the forces 
which tend towards civilisation are growing at last too strong 
for it, and reason and common-sense are beginning to over- 
throw the domination of the ascetic oriental creed of:unwhole- 
some restraint and unnatural repression. 

What a curious belated echo is this of Eerasez ?Infame, 
of which Voltaireans are now not a little ashamed! 
Whether it is a case of survival or of reversion, it is an 
interesting psychological curiosity. We can now imagine 
the kind of treatise that might be written by a mole on 
the laws of light. 
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WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
Mrs. Bresant’s REpPxy. 


In Lucifer for July 15th, in the first part of an article 
upon“ Theosophy and Christianity,” Mrs. Besant answersin 
her own words the question which many people have been 
asking concerning the position which she maintains at 
present in relation to the Christian faith. She says :— 

DIVINE BECAUSE HUMAN. 

Closely allied to the idea of a personal Ged is the view 
taken of Jesus, as the incarnate Son of God. ‘“ What do you 
believe about Christ?” is the next question which comes from 
the Christian’s lips. ‘Do you deny the divinity of Christ?” 
The answer comes straight and clear; “ We do not deny the 
divinity of Jesus; we affirm the divinity of every son of man.” 

Every world-religion has its divine incarnations, its * Word 
made flesh”; in all ages this incarnation has been styled the 
Christ, the anointed, and it is round this Ideal Man that the 
hearts of men have clung, instinctively feeling that he is the 
promise of the future, and that where he stands in the present 
all men shall stand in days to come. But if we want to under- 
stand the difference between the Christian view of Jesus the 


* Christ and the Christs of Theosophy, we must take these views 


in connection with the view of humanity as a whole of which 
they are severally the result. 
ALL MEN POTENTIAL CHRISTS. 

The Theosophic view regards man as essentially divine, 
but the divine in him crusted over with a thick veil of mutter; 
this divine essence in man is the Buddha, the Christ, and it is 
the “light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” Through the veil of matter the light shines dimly, 
but in the lowest and the vilest some gleams of light are seen 
from time to time. Every man is a potential Christ, and the 
work of evolution is to render this potential Christ an active 
one; man’s strength wells up from the divine within him; it 
is an essential property, not an external gift; the light is 
there—his work is to render his lower nature translucent, and 
to let it shine. 

CHRIST INCARNATE IN ALL MEN. 


That the Christ is “God in man” inclusively and not exclu- 
sively might well be argued—for those who take the New 
Testament as an authority—from the Fourth Gospel. Neo- 
platonic throughout, this view of the meaning of the Christ 
comes out very plainly in chap. x. 34-36. Jesus had been 
accused of blasphemy, in that he made himself God; his 
answer was a claim to rank as God because he was man, and 
divinity was inherent in humunity. 

It was not in virtue of a unique position, but in virtue of a 
common humanity that Jesus is here made to claim to be 
divine; he identifies himself with man, instead of standing 
with a gulf between himself and his race. And so Paul, 
writing to his Galatian converts : “ My little children, of whom 
I travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” 

Men have thought to exalt Christ by degrading man, whereas 
that which is the Christ—not limited to an individual but the 
Soul triumphant—is the very light and life of men. This is 
the Exoterie truth that has been hidden under the exoteric veil, 
and those on whom the beauty of this conception has dawned 
will no longer have any sense that they have lost their Christ 
when they see him incarnate in every son of man. 

Mrs. Besant, in Lucifer for August 15th, continues the 
exposition of her views upon the difference between 
Christianity and Theosophy. These differences, it will be 
seen, are much more in phrase than in fact. Mrs. Besant 
says :— 

A DISSENT FROM CHRISTIANITY. 

As these conceptions of man’s real nature become clear and 
definite, it is manifest that our whole method of dealing with 
men will change, and the popular ideas of virtue and vice, 
with heaven as the reward of virtue, and hell as the penalty 
of vice, will appear to us to be at once puerile and inefficient. 
And here we come into conflict with popular Christianity. 
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For if man's heart be naturally corrupt, if that which is 
deepest in lim be evil and not righteous, if he turn naturally 
towards the bad and ean only with difficulty be turned to- 
wards the good, then it seems reasonable to allure him to the 
distasteful good with promises of future happiness, and to 
scare him from the fascinating bad with threats of future 
pain. Whereas, if man’s nature be essentially noble, and the 
Divine Ego which is his very self be only blinded with matter, 
and even in its darkness seeks for light, and in its bondage 
yearns for liberty, then all this coaxing with heaven and 
threatening with hell becomes an irrelevant impertinence, for 
man’s innermost longing is then for purity and not for 
heavenly pleasure, his innermost shrinking is from foulness 
and not from hellish pain. 


MORE IN PHRASE THAN IN FACT. 


But let us grant that something more than the presentation 
of a great Ideal is necessary to stimulate the progress of the 
less-developed souls. Then let us teach them, and prove to 
them, that pain follows the evil-doer as his shadow, or as the 
cart-wheel follows the ox. Let us make them understand that 
they are in a universe of law in things moral as in things 
physical, and that suffering and degradation are the fruits 
that are ripened from the blossoms of sin. Not misery in @ 
far-off hell, which they can escape at the last moment by a 
prayer, but misery here on earth where the wrong was done, 
and where must be restored the equilibrium they have dis- 
turbed. Let us teach them Reincarnation, that brings the 
Soul back to the scene of its transgressions, and Karma, the 
Great Law, that sets each man reaping the harvest he has sown. 
Thus may be chipped away the crust of ignoranve that hinders 
the shining forth of the Light within them, and thus their 
responsiveness to the Ideal will increase. 


THE CHRIST WITHIN. 


7 


As the incarnation of the Ego in animal man is the Esoteric 
truth underlying all legends of divine incarnations, so the 
work of that Ego with its human tabernacle is the Esoterie 
truth underlying the doctrines of atonement, imputed righteous- 
ness and divine grace. The Ego, uniting with itself the lower 
nature, gradually purifies it, makes it at one with itself, and 
constantly pours its own strength into the human personality, 
inspiring it, guiding it, lifting it, glorifying it. The Christ is 
builded from within by this slow process through countless 
incarnations, every step being made by the joint efforts of 
the higher and lower natures, which from being twain are 
gradually welded into one. Thus is taught a magnificent 
self-reliance, thus is built up by ever-renewed effort a strong 
and perfect man. Here, perhaps, is the strongest point of 
contrast between the Esoteric Philosophy and popular Chiristi- 
anity, and as this touches conduct and the spirit of our life, it 
is of the highest importance. Is man to rely on a force 
external to himself, or is he to seek strength in himself? On 
his answer to that question depends his future. 

If this is the strongest point of contrast between 
Theosophy and Christianity, then the difference is small 
indeed, because, although Christianity teaches man to 
rely on a force external to himself, while Theosophy 
teaches him to seek strength in himself, the difference 1s 
practically immaterial the moment you begin to define 
what you mean by self. What the ordinary man means 
by self is his conscious self, but that conscious self is very 
different indeed from the Divine Ego from which, the 
Theosophist teaches, man must draw the supply of light 
necessary for him to attain his true development. The 
doctrine of the Divine Ego which the Theosophists teach 
can with very little exercise of subtle reasoning be proved 
to be identical with that kingdom of Heaven which, is 
within you, upon which the Gospels and the Quakers 
constantly insist. The light and strength of the Divine 
Ego lie as much outside the ordinary conscious self as the 
kingdom of Heaven which is within us lies outside the 
ordinary carnal nature of unregenerate man. 
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THE CONQUEST OF PASSION. 
Mr. Ruskin’s Apvicge to Youna Men. 


Mr. George Stronacn, in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for August, publishes some letters which 
Ruskin addressed to a young student of his, full of 
kindly feeling, sound common-sense, and, what is more 
generally needed, earnest Christian counsel. 


HARD WOKK AND HARD PLAY. 


The following passages on the resisting of temptation 
may be read with advantage by everyone. ‘The first 
evtract is from a letter written in August, 1854:— 

: You say you must work hard # keep you from evil. Will 
not hard play do as well? I don’t think God has put any 
passions in the human frame which my not be subdued in a 
healthy manner, as long as it is uecessary to subdue them— 
I wish you would ask a clergyman about this. 

I would accept your promise with gratitude, if I thought 
that it would be safe for you to make it. But I believe there 
is no means of preserving rectitude of conduct and nobleness of 
aim but the grace of God, obtained daily, almost hourly— 
waiting upon Him and continual Faith in His immediate 
Presence. Get into this habit of thought, and you need make 
no promises. Come short of this, and you will break them, and 
be more discouraged than if you had made none. The great 
lesson we have to learn in this world is to give it all up: it is 
not so much resolution as renunciation—not so much courage 
as resignation that we need. He that has once yielded 
thoroughly to God will yield to nothing but God. 


INSTANT FLIGHT FROM TEMPTATION, 


In November, Mr. Ruskin wrote again to the same 
correspondent on the same subject, as follows :— 

After a very fatiguing day, I can only—for it is near mid- 
night—write you this line to say I accept your promise, and 
im about to pray for you that you may be enabled to keep it. 
Only remember that no human strength can keep it except 
by instant flight from all temptation—instantly turning the 
thoughts in another direction. No reasoning or resolution will 
stand. To turn away the eyes and thoughts is the only way. 

If you haye not been hitherto enabled to do this, you wilt 
find that in perfect chastity, of thought and body, there is 
indeed a strange power, rendering every act of the soul more 
healthy and sp.ritual, and giving a strength which otherwise 
is altogether unattainable. Spenser has set it forth perfectly 
under the image of the all-conquering Britomart. When I 
say “no human strength can keep it, except,” ete. I mean 
that not even by flight—human strength can conquer without 
perpetual help. But God has appointed that His help s.all 
be given only to those who “turn their eyes from beholding 
vanity”; nay, it is by this help that those eyes are turned. I 
can only say a word on the question of your letter to which 
this leads. 

USE THE BIBLE. 

I never met with but one book in my life that was clear on the 
subject of works and faith, and that hook is the Bible. Read 
it only on this subject. And I think you will come to the 
conclusion that though works are not the price of salvation, 
they are assuredly tiie way to it, and the only way. I do not 
mean the Way in the sense in which Christ is the Way. but 
the way in the sense of the Strait Gate. For Christ the Door 
is not strait, and Christ the Way not narrow. But the short of 
it is—Christ says—* When ye haye done all that is commanded 
you, then say we are unprofitable servants.” He does not say 
—Do nothing that is commanded you, and all is right if you 
say you are unprofitable. 

WORK, WORK, WORK! 

Read the Sermon on the Mount. It is work, work, work. 
from beginning toend. And I believe all the divisions of 
Christians are caused by their hatred of the simple text— 
““Whoso heareth my words and doeth them.” The Romanists 
substitute paying and praying for doing—-the Scotch, believing 
for doing—the English, reverence for doing—and so on. Plain 
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taking up of the hard, heavy cross is the last thing with them 
all. Strive always to do—acknowledge continually that it is 


Christ which worketh in you, both to will and do. And you 
will soon know the doctrine whether it be of God. 


FRIENDSHIPS BETWEEN MEN AND WOMEN. 

Sir HerBert MaxweE tL, in the Ninete-nth Century, has 
an article entitled “ The Conduct of Friendship,” in which 
he discusses among other things the question of friend- 
ships between men and women. He thinks that the 
difference of sex itself is well nigh an insuperable 
hindrance to attachments between persons of the same 
age; this is accentuated in youth by the difference of 
education, and in maturity by the limitation of aim 
and scope. He points out that the exclusion of women 
from public life, from politics, and from commerce shears 
away a great province of employment in which woman’s 
interest can never be other than altruistic. The educa- 
tion also makes a difference, and Sir Herbert says that a 
man is conscious of a voice, inanimate, which finds no 
sympathetic echo in the woman, for from her the Greek 
poets have been sedulously sealed away. The whole 
scheme of a boy’s education is laid apart from the girl’s, 
what wonder then if there is a lack of harmony, without 
which friendship is not? Another difficulty is that 
which begins in friendship often ends in love. It is 
interesting to notice that Sir Herbert Maxwell admits 
that one great difficulty in the way of friendship between 
men and women would be got over if women took part in 
business, politics, and commerce :— 

But there is another respect in which the training of young 
people of the wealthier class not only builds up a_ barrier 
between their lives, but sends the whole current of their 
thoughts into separate channels. From the day a boy goes to 
school he is aware of the existence of a certain kind of evil of 
which a girl never suspects the existence until she has grown up. 
The boy knows it is evil, but he learns also that in the eyes of 
the world there is no disgrace incurred if it is yielded to; that, 
on the contrary, public opinion condones it. It is the subject of 
constant conversation among the young, and often of arch allu- 
sion among older men, and thus, unless he is of peculiar con- 
stitution, it occupies a great deal of his thoughts. The finger 
cannot be laid on any circumstance of modern society which 
so completely severs the outset in life and separates the tone 
of mind of the two sexes. And it endures through life; for 
though a women’s purity is acknowledged to be beautiful and 
worthy of worship, it is held to be inevitable—looked for as 
matter of course, like the purity of a crystal. We prize it, 
but we do not wonder at it, for it is secured by sedulous 
training and the habit of watchfulness; it implies no mortal 
encounter with evil. But a man’s purity does stir our 
marvel, for it means a living martyrdom. 

Surely this is the language of extreme exaggeration. 
Men and women are a great deal more like each other 
than is conventionally supposed to be the case, and this 
is specially true of the subject on which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell is writing. I only marvel that any writer as 
cultivated and as experienced as Sir Herbert Maxwell 
could possibly speak about the virtue of a woman as 
implying no mortal encounter with evil. That kind of 
cloistered virtue is at least as rare as the living martyr- 
dom about which he speaks so eloquently. Besides 
which, if what he says is true, surely there is all the 
more reason for lessening the pangs of that living 
martyrdom by extending to men the benefit of the 


‘sedulous training and habit of watchfulness which has 


worked such wonders for women. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
remark, however, is suggestive, inasmuch as it indicates 
what is undoubtedly one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of that friendship between men and women, which 
is the great desideratum of social intercourse. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
By THE HEADMASTER OF Harrow. 


In the New Review for September, the Rev. J. E. C. 
Welldon replies to the article on “Our Public Schools, 
their Methods and their Morals,” which appeared in the 
New Review for July. Mr. Welldon complains that the 
critic deals out with indiscriminate censure. He admits 
that our public schools are not immaculate. There are 
some which lack intellectual life and energy, but with all 
their faults they excite above all other institutions a 
touching and abiding affection in the hearts of the great 
majority of the boys who have passed under their influence. 
After specifying the various points from which he dissents 
from the writer of the article to which he replies, Mr. 
Welldon says that he agrees with him in thinking that 
in the competition for Entrance Scholarships, the sons of 

r parents should stand upon the same level, at least. 
with the sons of the rich. He suggests that the 
question might be solved by giving the rich boys the 
status and character of scholars in their public schools, 
while reserving the emoluments of scholarships for the 
poorer. Mr. Welldon laments that in the ancient schools 
tradition is so fatally strong. He tells the story of the 
headmaster who, being asked what is the greatest diffi- 
culty which he had to contend with in administrative 
reform replied, “The Conservatism of my Radical 
teachers.” 

Public schools, says Mr. Welldon, are much more 
humane laces than they used to be. Fights are dying 
out, and the young are guarded to-day in a greater degree 
than ever before from the savagery which has been the 
scourge and disgrace of public schools. The birch has 
lost its historic dignity. Replying to the sneer at the 
educational deficiency of the schools, Mr. Welldon says :— 
“Tt may safely be inferred from the results of examina- 
tions at the Universities, or for the Army and the pro- 
fessions, that the ignorance of public school life is 
exaggerated.” 

On the painful question of impurity which prevails at 
some schools, Mr. Welldon says:— 

It is not true, according to my experience, that “ some of our 
public schools almost provoke the punishment of the Cities of 
the Plain.” It is not true that horrible iniquities “are a 
matter of jest among the boys at the schools themselves.” I 
do not deny the need of unremitting vigilance in regard to the 
moral welfare of a school. Purity is a subject which should be 
seldom on a schoolmaster’s lips, but never out of his mind. 
Where several hundred human beivgs of immature years are 
taken out of their own homes and away from the influence of 
their mothers and sisters and set down for many months of the 
year in a society which has many noble characteristics but 
some inevitable drawbacks, it is pretty certain that certain 
evils will’ occur. But I doubt whether an equal number of 
men in any circumstances commit less evil than the boys in a 
public school. One is apt to forget how few are the boys 
who do grave wrong, what an infinitesimal portion of the 
school they are. The writer advances serious charges; 
they may be just, but they are not supported by evidence. 
It happens that I-can appeal to statisties. It may be 
assumed that the amount of evil detected aniong boys will 
bear a certain relation to the amount of evil they commit; and 
taking the school which I know best, in the years when I 
have known it, I find that the number of boys who have got 
into serious trouble and disgrace of any kind during their 
school lives does not amount to two per cent. But how 
strange it is that a writer should fancy he can solve in two or 
three sentences the moral problem which lies so deep in 
human nature! Has he attempted it? I cannot help asking, 
and does he know what anxious care is brought to bear 
upon it by schoolmasters? He cannot think they are in- 
different t» it. : 
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THE INDEX EXPURGATORIUS. 
How. iT 1s Workep 1n Rome. 

Fatuer CiarKE, in the Nineteenth Century for Sep- 
tember, describes in detail the mode in which the Vatican 
deals with books before them on the Index Expurgatorius. 
As Father Clarke says :— 

The story is one full of interest to non-Catholics as well as 
to Catholics, not only on account of the importance of the 
question, but because it presents a very suitable opportunity 
for explaining the modus operandi of tribunals of faith, and 
the character and authority of the sentences they pass on 
propositions laid before them for decision. 


Books can be condemned either by the Congregation 
of the Inquisition, or by the Congregation of the Index, 
or by both. Professor St. George Mivart’s papers on 
“Happiness in Hell” were condemned by both. The 
following is Father Clarke's account of the Congregation 
Index, and the way in which it does its work :— 


The members of the Congregation of the Index are some 
six or seven cardinals appointed by the Pope. It has a 
prefect, or president, an assistant, and a secretary, the last 
named being always a Dominican. It has attached to it 
a number of consultors, selected from the ranks of the 
secular and regular clergy of Rome. ‘Its method of pro- 
cedure is naturally a replica, more or less, of that of the 
Congregation of the Inquisition, and its sentences are, in a 
majority of instances, supplementary to sentences already 
passed in the older Congregation. A large proportion of the 
books condemned by it have previously been condemned by 
the Inquisition. Sometimes, however, it takes the initiative, 
and it then proceeds as follows: A book is denounced 
by some zealous Catholic to the Cardinal Prefect as hurtful 
to souls, and the denunciation is laid before the secretary of 
the congregation. The denouncer, or delator as he is techni- 
cally termed, has to give full reasons for his complaint. The 
secretary has then to examine the book for himself with care, 
and to associate with himself two advisers, chosen by him 
with the consent of the Holy Father or the Cardinal Prefect. 
If their collective judgment is against the book, a further 
adviser has to be selected who is an expert in the special 
subject of which the book treats. He has to give in a de- 
tailed report to the secretary, marking the particular passages 
to which exception can be justly taken. After this a prelimi- 
nary meeting of the body of consultors is held, the secretary 
being present with at least six consultors who are familiar with 
the topics discussed in the book. Finally a general meeting 
of the cardinals composing the congregation is held, whose 
procedure is exactly the same as that of the Congregation of 
the Inquisition, There is the same full discussion, the same 
reference to the consultors, and finally the same report of the 
proceedings and of their result to the Pope, with a view to his 
approval of the sentence passed. 

In the decree recently passed respecting the articles of 
Professor Mivart there is a condemnation by both tribunals. 
The deeree of the Inquisition condemning them is mentioned 
in the decree of the Index, and yet the Index, instead of merely 
placing them in consequence on the list of prohibited books, 
has added a separate condemnation of its own. The decree 
condemns and proscribes St. George Mivart’s “ Happiness in 
Hell,” and says : 

“Wherefore let no one henceforward, of whatever rank or 
condition, venture to publish in any place or language, or to 
read if published, or to keep in his possession, the aforesaid 
works thus condemned and proscribed, but let him be bound 
to hand them over to the Ordinaries of the place, or to the 
inquisitors of heresy, under the penalties laid down in the 
index of forbidden books.” 

This decree is decisive respecting the general tendency of 
the articles in question. It proseribes the doctrine that they 
teach as in opposition to Catholic dogma. The controversy is 
now happily at an end. Itoma locutu est: causa finita est. 
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MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
A Fanoy Portrait By ADMIRAL MAXsE. 

ApmiraL Maxse, stirred to wrath by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s application of the word Judas to his friend, 
Joseph Chamberlain, pours forth his wrath in the pages 
of the National Review. His article entitled “ Judas” 
is a vindication of Mr. Chamberlain and the Unionists, 
but the most interesting part of this vigorous expression 
of opinion is that in which the Admiral devotes his 
energies to the dissection on the political career of Mr. 
John Morley. I quote the following passages, which 
represent what may be described as the other side of the 
shield to that which I portrayed in my Character Sketch 


of the Chief Secretary. 


AN EMINENT RADICAL, FORSOOTH ? 

Could Mr. John Morley be described as an eminent Radical ? 
He was never known asa politician at all until Mr. Chamberlain 
tookhimup. He was essentially a literary recluse: with, how- 
ever, an inordinate ambition. His opinions were his religion. 
The man who differed from them was a bad man with whom 
there could be no terms: Mr. Morley became inflated with a 
righteous wrath, and in private life excommunicated friend 
after friend. He sat at the feet of Auguste Comte (all ex- 
perience came to him through the literary medium), and im- 
bibed from him his views on human government—not on 
religion. Under his teaching great nations became an abomi- 
nation. Comte’s cardinal doctrine is that they are to be sub- 
divided inte small ones, or(to quote Mr. Frederic Harrison) “into 
real national units, of which Scotland, Ireland, Bohemia, and 
Bavaria would be among the largest—sufficiently manageable 
to govern themselves peacefully.” Of all the fantastic notions 
espoused by the philosopher and preached by the fanatic, this 
one—that the more men are partitioned off from each other by 
arbitrary frontiers and divided by customs and principles and 
varied interpretations of morality, the better,—is the most 
grotesquely absurd. It is essentially the fiction of the book- 
worm; of the man who has never been out in the world and 
known men. How is it that. this doctrine of Dissolution finds 
fayourin England? Alas! because our only protection from the 
philosopher-craze consists in an appeal to a class so ignorant 
that the very term “dismemberment” is a mystification, 

A RIGHT HON. AFFRONT TO THE NATION. 

Mr. John Morley might quite consistently have figured as a 
Swiss, ora Swedish, or a Belgian Minister; but tlrat he should 
occupy the position of a British Cabinet Minister is a gross 
alfront to the nation. He is thus in power within the citadel 
of the Empire whose dissolution he desires. As a journalist 
he never ceased to decry our influence abroad; he invariably 
urged a policy of poltroonery and the abdication of all re- 
sponsibility outside our island limits; he helped to sacrifice 
Gordon in Egypt; and, more than any man, he insisted upon 
our cowardly abandonment of the Soudan. Indeed he was not 
content with the course of scuttling already undertaken, 
he pressed at a public meeting for the “withdrawal of our 
troops at the earliest possible moment.” He was probably the 
single Englishman who was content with Majuba Hill ; needless 
to say that he urged abject surrender. A very curious character- 
istic in Mr. Morley is that he regards the exercise of physical 
force with a superstitious horror ; but it is chiefly odious to him 
when it is exercised on behalf of any constituted authority. 
He can “sombrely acquiesce” in the moonlight outrage of 
Ireland, and palliate such exercise of physical force as was 
displayed in the September massacres of the French Reyolution. 
Any insurrection against authority commands his sympathy ; 
and, although he objects to having his own house broken into, 
and is a rigid economist in regard to the rights of property, 
the sight of a eximinal pursued by a constable renders him 
indignant with the latter. 

THE FATHER OF A NIGHTMARE, 

Whenever—if ever—the secret history of these times is 
written, it will, [ think, be found that Mr. John Morley has 
had more to do with the scheme of setting up an Irish Parlia- 
ment than any other person in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
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Gladstone’s is essentially a mind liable to impregnation, and 
then it is alarmingly prolific. I always predicted that when- 
ever Mr. Morley had the chance he would obtain a great 
ascendency over Mr, Gladstone. His intellectual interest and 
literary information, his vehement disapprobation of ordinary 
English ideas, his loathing of responsibility abroad, his 
tempestuous fits of moral indignation (to say nothing of his 
personal charm of manner and delightful talk)—all these 
qualifications made him an attractive and soon an indis- 
pensable adviser to the septuagenarian, who must have 
perished politically of barrenness but for the sustenance of 
another person’s ideas and convictions. I believe that Eng- 
land’s present nightmare is due to these two men haying met. 
A FENIAN M.P. 

Mr. Morley has been the prime instigator of the disastrous 
measure which threatens the disruption of the United 
Kingdom and civil war in Ireland. To him it is chiefly due 
that we have entered a period of national agony and suspense 
which will outlast the present generation. No terms can be 
sufficiently severe to expose and denounce his conduct. If it 
were properly appreciated, he would not be able—howsoever 
estimable he maybe in private life—to show himself upon a 
public platform in England, or in Scotland, or in loyal 
Ireland. He could only fitly represent a Fenian constituency. 


Jew-Baiting in Ireland. 

In the Lycewm for August 15th, the Editor returns to 
the consideraticn of the reason which seems to justify 
caution in encouraging the settlement of the Jews in thiis 
country. He says:— 

But we do not indulge the hope that our protest on this 
head, or indeed any other protest whatever, will prevent the 
evil of which we gave warning. If Ireland is found a suitable 
ficld for the operations of the Jewish money-lender—and with 
the transfer of the ownership of land to the peasantry it will 
become « suitable field—the Jew will remain, and will multiply 
amongst us. It is of importance to make acquaintance with 
one who is thus likely to be a persistent neighbour. ‘To afford 
our readers an opportunity of making this acquaintance, we 
propose giving some account of the Jew as he appears among 
the civilised nations of the “Aryan” races, As we proceed 
we may be able to suggest some explanation of the hatred 
which has pursued, and still pursues, the Jew among so many 
civilised communities. Should we be able to do this our 
remarks may help to indicate some means of forestalling and 
obyiating this rancour amongst ourselves. 


Should Hypnotism be Monopolised by M.D.’s? 

Dr. Jupson DaLann, in Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine 
for September, protests against the unlicensed practice of 
hypnotism. He lays great stress upon the evils which 
might arise from hypnotism when in the hands of vicious 
and criminal men. He says:— 

I protest most earnestly against the practice of hypnotism 
by any but physicians. Public exhibitions do incalculable 
harm. Professional magnetisers still claim their share of 
victims, and the use of this tremendous power should not be 
looked upon as a parlour amusement, incapable of doing injury. 
France, Russia, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Switzer- 
land have already recognised the danger, and have passed 
restrictive laws. 


Multiple Voting in Belgium. 

Mvcu is expected, says the Christian at Work, of the pro- 
posed new suffrage law of Belgium. It is to be based upon 
four qualifications—intelligence, age, matrimony, and property. 
Graduates of colleges and universities may yote twice at each 
election. A married man who has reached the age of thirty- 
five may also vote twice. A married man who possesses a 
certain specified amount of property may vote three times. At 
the present time there are only about 120,000 legal voters in 
Belgium. Under the proposed plan there will be 1,200,000 
voters with a voting power of 1,800,000 votes one day. 
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ENGLAND AND THE SOUDAN. 
An APPEAL FROM FATHER OHRWALDER. 

One of the most interesting articles in the magazines 
for September is that entitled “A Talk with Father 
Ohrwalder,” which appears in Blackwood, The writer 
gives a very interesting account of the eminent Father 
whom he interviews at length, but, curiously enough, 
without recognising that he was doing bis work just like 
any other good interviewer, neither better nor worse. 
Some vague suspicion of this crossed his mind, and he 
recoiled from the idea, but he went on with his work. All 
this is very silly. A good interviewer is simply a gentle- 
man who holds a conversation with another, the only 
difference being that in the case of the interviewer, the 
general publie are admitted to share in the communica- 
tions which he is able to obtain from his subj2ct. 

The Blackwood interviewer gives a very vivid picture of 
Father Ohrwalder, and reproduces carefully what he says, 
noting the while the fiery flash of his eyes, and the 
passionate tone of his voice. When asked what was the 
condition of helping the Soudan, Father Ohrwalder 
exclaims :— 

“England, my friends, I tell you England is the only 
possible condition! Ah, if you in England did but know the 
power of your name in the heart of the Soudan! I speak of 
what I know, and [ bid you believe me, there is but one chance 
for those poor millions of slave-bound, crushed, and helpless 
beings,—one and one only, the protection of England. Until 
England, as a nation, awakes to the consciousness of the power 
of her name and the gravity of her responsibility in the Soudan, 
there is nothing on earth that can bring a ray of hope to that 
poor country.” 

“But,” we suggested, “surely the destruction of Hicks 
Pasha’s army, the fall of Khartoum, the murder of Gordon, 
and the failure of the Nile expedition for his relief, must 
have irretricvably shattered the prestige of England in the 
Soudan ?” 

“ Not in the least,” he emphatically replied. 

Father Obrwalder proceeded to explain that, notwith- 
standing the injury that had been done to our prestige 
by our disasters, they had been fully retrieved, and at 
this moment the Khalifa was filled with an overpowering 
sense of the power in England. 

The interviewer remarked that there was very little 
chance of England intervening in the Soudan at present ; 
whereupon—but. I had better quote textually what he 
Says :— 

“Ah, well!” observed Father Ohrwalder; “It may be as 
you say. But unless [ am greatly mistaken, it will not be very 
long before the force of circumstances will compel your country 
to conquer the Soudan; unless, indeed, you are prepared to 
sacrifice all that you have done in and for Egypt, and intend to 
retire from your present position.” 

“ And supposing England did so?” we inquired. 

The Father shrugged his shoulders as he smilingly replied— 

«Oh, then, of course, her influence is for ever destroyed in 
Egypt and the Soudan, and she will never again be able to 
interfere. But.” he added, with a sudden burst of vehemence, 
“it is not possible—England never can prove so false to her- 
self. It would be «# er’me—a crime in the sight of God and 
of this African humanity—of which England could never be 
guilty.” 

“You speak strongly,” we said, “and yet you are not an 
Englishman yourself. Are there no other nations who could 
achieve in the Soudan what you expect from England? What 
about France, Germany, Italy, or even Austria, your own 
country ?” 

“None,” was the emphatic reply. “If you had lived in 
those distant regions of the Soudan so long as I haye, if you had 
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mingled in the daily life of the natives, listened to their 
conversation, and become. acquainted with their ideas, you 
would know that the name of England is with them an almost 
magical spell, and that England is synonymous in their minds, 
with freedom, prosperity, and civilisation. They scarcely even 
know the name of any other European country—I am speaking, 
of course, of the ordinary Soudanese peasants; and if any 
nation has a call from heayen itself to release these wretched 
people from slavery and oppression, to restore the distracted 
country to peace and sceurity, and to lay the foundations of 
its future greatness and prosperity, that nation is England. 
Ah! would that [I had the opportunity and power of 
stirring up your great country to a sense of its might and 
of its responsibility! Would that I could make every 
Englishman feel that he has «a solemn mission from God 
in this matter! -Would that [ were able to impress upon his 
conscience the misery which the Mahdi and the Khalifa have 
spread throughout the Soudan! The accursed slave traffic 
Was never so rampant in Africa as it is at this present moment. 
The slave-market at Omdurman is one of the largest and most 
frequented of any that have ever been known. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a thousand women and girls exposed 
for sale in one day. 


GENERAL HAMLEY AND HIS CATS. 

THE writer of a very appreciative character sketch of 
General Hamley in Blackwood's Magazine contains @ 
passage of more than general interest. Many people 
knew General Harley, no doubt, but the number that 
knew him were but as a drop in a bucket compared with 
the number of those who know cats, and who will be 
more attracted to the departed soldier on account of his 
affection for these household pets than for the part which 
he took in storming the earthworks at Tel-el-Kebir. The 
writer says :— 

No aceount of General Hamley would do him justice which 
did not allude to his affection for cats. The eat in effigy, or in 
water-colours or crayons, Was as common on the tables and 
walls in his rooms as the bears about Berne. Cats in all 
characters and situations were showered on him in Christmas 
cards by ladies who flattered that amiable weakness. He 
was hand-in-glove with all the cats «t the clubs, whether, 
as he said, they were regular or merely honorary members. 
He lived on terms of daily familiarity with the eat who 
used to reside in a hutch behind the * United Service.” 
As he walked home in the peaceful night by lamplight 
he could never pass a eat on a door-step without stooping 
to scratch it. In his most carnest talk at one of the 
windows in the Atheneum dining-room, he would stop 
himself and lay his hand on your arm, if he saw 
one of his feline friends stretching itself and polishing 
its claws tiger-like against the trunk of a tree. We 
remember at one of the annual Saturday Review dinners at 
Greenwich, by an odd coincidence, four men chanced to be 
seated together, all devoted to cats. Two of them had 
written monographs on the noble animal, but Hamley was the 
most enthusiastic of the four. We have seldom heard him in 
greater verve or force as he illustrated his psychological 
analysis of the qualities and virtues of his favourites with a 
flow of anecdotes and recollections. One of these he gave in 
the letter in “The Story of the Campaign.” On the march 
from the Alma to the Katcha, * I carried a small black kitten, 
which one of our people picked up on the bank of the river, on 
my holsters for some time, fecding him with biscuits, but 
during my absence from the saddle he made off.’ What a 
pleasing trait that is in his character ! 


In the Modern Review, Gail Hamilton discourses once 
more upon the Maybrick case, and Mrs. Wolstenholme 
Elmy delivers her soul vigorously concerning the heresies 
of Milton when the poet ventured to deal with the sacred 
women. 
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THE HEREFORD ELECTION. 
Has IT ANY POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE ? 

A CORRESPONDENT in Hereford, in a position to form a 
good judgment on the subject, writes as follows :— 

“There were few reasons why Hereford should have 
been exalted into a sort of national polling-booth, but no 
sooner did Mr. Grenfell resign than Hereford competed 
with Westminster the claim to be considered the hub of 
English political life. For ten or twelve days scarcely a 
train arrived which did not bring speakers or canvassers or 
other political officials ready and anxious to make history. 
Mr. Ratcliffe Cooke, in his election address, was naturally 
very complimentary to the retiring member, with whom 
he expressed general agreement, both as regards bi- 
metallism and the Irish question. But practically both 
sides quietly ignored the currency problem. As an 
election cry it was felt to be decidedly cumbersome. 
It required a good deal of explanation, and explana- 
tions on election platforms are always to *be avoided. 
What was wanted in Hereford by Mr. Cooke’s friends 
was the short snappy sentence in Mr. Grenfell’s 
letter: ‘I cannot, wrote that gentleman, ‘support 
a policy of Home Rule which recognises the presence 
of Irish Members at Westminster to vote on purely 
English matters, whilst giving them at the same time 
the exclusive control of their own affairs.’ This was 
the battle-cry raised on behalf of Mr. Cooke by men 
great and small. ‘The cry caught on, and although the 
Liberal orators made a very good defence of the pro- 
posals of the Government, their speeches did not avail 
much against the cry. Oratory and argument were of 
little avail—the Unionists, so-called, went to the Tory 
meetings, the Liberals went to their own, and the waverers 
and weak-kneed generally stayed athome. Consequently, 
had it not been for the assistance given by some of the 
Nationalist M.P.’s in the work of canvassing, it is probable 
that a very large proportion of the electors would to this 
day be ignorant of the provisional character of the 
Ministerial scheme and the many important subjects 
reserved from the Dublin Assembly. Perhaps in days to 
come, when our Parliamentary elections are conducted 
on truly democratic lines, meetings will be arranged at 
which both sides of a question may be discussed. 

“ A great deal has been said and written on the subject 
of.the railway vote at this Hereford election. As a 
matter of fact, it is very doubtful if the introduction of 
these side issues, important as they seemed at the 
moment, influenced half a dozen votes one side or the 
other. 

“Sir Joseph Pulley, in the address of thanks to 
his supporters issued after the election, animadverted 
very strongly on the tactics pursued by the victors. He 
described them as ‘an unparalleled combination of mis- 
representation and abuse, religious intolerance inflamed 
by Orange bigotry and social and other pressure, 
amounting in some cases, I am sorry to say, to actual 
intimidation.’ Coming from a genial and kind-hearted 
man, whose political career has hitherto been remarkable 
for its freedom from the use of epithets as applied to 
opponents, these words could not fail to attract attention. 
Unhappily in some respects they had considerable 
foundation in fact. For instance, there is no doubt that 
some of the Irish delegates employed with direful effect 
upon the waverers a good many of the stock Orange 
arguments. Equally beyond question is the fact that 
much social pressure was exercised during the contest, 
and that this sometimes degenerated into actual intimi- 
dation there is little doubt. Nevertheless it was not 
intimidation of this kind which lost the seat to the 
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Government. In a constituency where parties are so 
evenly divided, the step taken by Mr. Grenfell could not 
fail to shake the confidence of many wavering Liberals. 
These, added to the not insignificant number of electors 
whose votes are usually cast on the see-saw principle, 
amply account for the difference between the Liberal and 
Tory polls of 1802 and 183.” 

The following figures show how slight is the change 
that transfers the seat at Hereford :— 


1885 1886 1892 1893 
(L.) 1360 (C.) 1401 (L.) 1507 (C.) 1504 
(C.) 1296 (L.) 1136 (C.J 1380 (L.) 1460 





L. Majority 64 C. Majority 265 L. Majority 127 C. Majority 44 


OUR ELIZABETHAN SAILORS. 
Mr. FroupE on THEIR MetHops AND Morat.s. 


In Longman’s Magazine for September, Mr. Froude 


publishes his third lecture on “The English Seamen of 
the Sixteenth Century.” There isa good deal in it which 
lets some curious light upon the national character, and 
goes somewhat far to explain the epithet, “ Perfidious 
Albion,” which is so freely supplied to us by our neigh- 
bours. One of the things to which he calls attention 
was the privateer fleet under the direct patronage of 
England, and which preyed upon Spanish shipping in 
the Channel. Mr. Froude says :— 

This fleet was the strangest phenomenon in naval history. 
It was half Dutch, half English, with a flavour of Huguenot, 
and was commanded by a Flemish noble, Count de la Mark. 
Its headquarters were in the Downs or Dover roads, where it 
could watch the narrow seas and seize every Spanish ship 
that passed which was not too strong to be meddled with 
The cargoes taken were openly sold in Dover market. If the 
Spanish ambassador is to be believed in a complaint which he 
addressed to Cecil, Spanish gentlemen taken prisoners were 
set up to public auction there for the ransom which they 
would fetch, and were disposed of for one hundred pounds 
each. If Alva sent cruisers from Antwerp to burn them out 
they retreated under the guns of Dover Castle. Roving 
squadrons of them flew down to the Spanish coasts, pillaged 
churches, carried off church plate, and the captains drank 
success to piracy at their banquet out of chalices. The 
Spanish merchants at last estimated the property destroyed 
at three millions, and they said that if their flag could no 
longer protect them they must decline to make further con- 
tracts for the supply of the Netherlands army. 

The rest of Mr. Froude’s paper is devoted to an 
account of the way in which Sir John Hawkins deceived 
the Spaniards by pretending that he had quarrelled with 
Elizabeth, and was willing to play the part of the traitor 
to his own country; he all the while being simply 
anxious to extricate the English seamen kept in prison by 
the Inquisition. The intrigue was a very daring one, 
and was carried out by the most bare-faced lying that 
could be imagined. Mr. Froude says :— 

You will observe the downright directness of Cecil, Hawkins, 
and the other parties in the matter. There is no wrapping up 
their intentions in fine phrases, no parade of justification. 
They went straight to their point. It was very characteristic 
of Englishmen in those stern Gangerous times. They looked 
facts in the face, and did what fact required. All really hap- 
pened exactly as I have described it: tie story is told in 
letters and documents of the authenticity of which there is not 
the smallest doubt. 





In Macmiillan’s Magazine there are two articles upon 
very different subjects—one on “ The Letters of Henry 
the Fourth of France,” the other upon “George Fox.’” 
Both are good reading. 
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WOMEN IN ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
From AN AMERICAN Pornt or VIEW. 


Mr. RrowarD Harpine Davis contributes to Harper 
for September a very lively account of a “ General 
Election in England.” He went through the general 
election in one of the southern counties in attendance 
upon a Conservative candidate. His description of the 
election is very interesting, and very brightly written. 
The only important part of his paper is that in which he 
criticises, from an American point of view, the conduct 
of women in English politics. He says :— 

The part the women play in an English election is one of 
the things which no American can accept as an improvement 
over our own methods. It may either amuse him or shock 
him, but he would not care to see it adopted at home. The 
canvassing in the country from cottage to cottage he can under- 
stand; that seems possible enough. It takes the form of a 
polite visit to the tenants, and the real object is cloaked with 
a few vague inquiries about the health of the children or the 
condition of the crops, and the tractlike distribution of cam- 
paign documents. But in town it is different. The invasion 
of bachelor apartments by young Primrose Dames is embarras- 
sing and un-nice, and is the sort of thing we would not allow 
our sisters to do; and the house-to-house canvass in the alleys 
of Whitechapel or among the savages of Lambeth, which 
results in insult and personal abuse, is, to our way of 
thinking, a simple impossibility. The English, as a rule, 
think we allow our women to do pretty much as they please, 
and it is true that they do in many things enjoy more freedom 
t. an their British cousins, but the men in our country are not 
so anxious to get into office, greedy as they are after it, as to 
allow their wives, in order to attain that end, to be even 
subject to annoyance, certainly not to be stoned and hustled 
off the:r feet or splattered with the mud of the Mile-End Road. 
Any one in England who followed the election last year knows 
to the wife of which distinguished candidate and to the 
daughters of which cabinet minister I refer. 

I have seen women of the best class struck by stones and 
eggs and dead fish, and the game did not seem to me to 
be worth the candle. I confess that at the time I was so 
intent in admiring their pluck that it appeared to me as rather 
fine than otherwise. but from this calmer distance I can see 
nothing in the active work of the English woman in politics 
which justifies the risk she voluntarily runs of insult and 
indignity and bodily injury. A seat in the House would 
hardly repay a candidate for the loss of one of his wife’s eyes, 
or of all of his sister’s front teeth, and though that is putting 
it brutally, it is putting it fairly. 

It would not be fair, however, if I left the idea in the 
reader’s mind that the women go into this work unwillingly; 
on the contrary, they delight in it, and some of them are as 
clever at it as the men, and go toas great lengths, from Mrs. 
Langtry, who plastered her house from pavement to roof with 
red and white posters for the Conservative candidate, to the 
Duchesses who sat at the side of the member for Westminster 
and regretted that it threatened to be an orderly meeting. It 
is also only fair to add that many of the most prominent 
Englishmen in politics are as much opposed to what they call 
the interference of women in matters political as they are to 
bribery and corruption, and regard both elements of an 
electoral campaign with as pronounced disfavour. The reply 
which the present President of the United States made to 
those enthusiastic and no doubt well-meaning women who 
wished to form leagues and name them after his wife, illus- 
trates the spirit with which the interference of women in 
politics is regarded in this country. But then it is a new 
thing with us, and it is only right to remember that from the 
days of the Duchess of Devonshire’s sentimental canvass to 
the present, Englishwomen have taken a part in general elec- 
tions; that there is a precedent for it; and when you have 
said that of anything English, you have justified it for all time 
tocome. The young American girl who would not think it 
proper to address men from a platform and give them a chance 
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to throw things at her, must remember that the English girl 
would not give the man she knew a cup of tea in the afternoon 
unless her mother were in the room to take care of her. And 
I am sure the women in My Candidate’s campaign almost per- 
suaded me that they, as the political agent declared, did more 
than himself to win the election. They did this by simply 
being present on the platforms, by wearing our colours, or by 
saying a kind word here or giving a nod of the head there, and 
by being cheerfully confidant when things looked gloomy, or 
gravely concerned when the Candidate was willing to consider 
the victory already assured. 


MR. RUSSELL LOWELL’S LETTERS. 


In Harper for September, Mr. C. E. Norton gives some 
extracts from the two volumes of letters of James Russell 
Lowell, which he has just edited. From this article I 
make two extracts :— 

ON SWINBURNE. 


Here is a passage frcm a letter to Mr. Stedman :—“I have 
not seen Swinburne’s new volume—but a poem or two from it 
which I have seen shocked me, and I am not squeamish. . . . 
[ am too old to have a painted /efaira palmed off on me for a 
Muse, and I hold unchastity of mind to be worse than that of 
bedy. Why shoulda man by choice go down to live in his 
cellar, instead ef mounting to those fair upper chambers which 
look towards tlhe sunrise of that Easter which shall greet the 
resurrection of the soul from the body of this death? Virginibus 
puerisque? ‘To be sure! let no man write a line that he would 
not have his daughter read. When a man begins to lust after 
the Muse instead of loving her, he may be sure that it is never 
the Muse that he embraces. But I have outlived many 
heresies, and shall outlive this new Adamite one of Swinburne. 
The true Church of poetry is founded on a rock, and I have 
no fear that these smutchy back doors of hell shall prevail 
against her.” 

ON ENGLAND IN 1866. 


Writing to Mr. Leslie Stephen in 1866, Lowell thus 
expresses himself in a letter, which showed how deep was 
the feeling of resentment occasioned in his patriotic 
breast by the conduct of England at the Civil War :— 


“T confess I have had an almost invincible repugnance to 
writing again toEngland. I share with the great body of my 
countrymen in a bittemess (half resentment and half regret) 
which I cannot yet get over. Ido not mean that, if my heart 
could be taken out after death, Delenda est Anglia would be 
found written on it—for I know what the land we sprung from, 
and which we have not disgraced, is worth to freedom and 
civilisation; but I cannot forget the insult so readily as I 
might the injury of the last five years. But I love my English 
fiiends none the less—nay, perhaps the more, because they 
have been her friends too, who is dearer to me for her trials 
and for the victory which Iam sure she will be great enough 
to use gently. ‘There! like a true New-Englander I have 
cleared my conscience, and I can allow a little play to my 
nature... . 

“T am desired by the American Eagle (who is a familiar of 
mine caught on the coins of my country) to request you to 
present her compliments to the British Lion, and say to him 
that she does not (as he seems to think) spend all her time in 
trying to find a chance to pick cut his eyes, having vastly more 
important things to occupy her mind about. She really can’t 
conceive how they can quarrel when his place is on the ground 
and hers in the air—a moral on which she begs him to meditate. 
She doesn’t wish to change, having a natural fondness for 
large views. ‘As for Fenians,’ she adds, ‘tell him to spell it 
Fainéants, as we do over here, and he will enjoy his dinner 
again.’ ” 





THmRE is a paper on Siam in the Californian Monthly 
for August, written by E. Carrington, and another paper 
by Mr. J. Cheney on “ William Blike.” 
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THE DEGRADATION OF THE PRESS. ' 
From AN AmuRICAN Pornt or VIEW. 


Mr. Joun G. Srrep, in the Yorum, writes a very in- 
teresting article in answer to his first question, “ Do 
Newspapers now Give News?” He maintains that they 
do not, and he asserts that there has been visible a very 
palpable deterioration in the character of the news 
circulated in the American Republic since Mr. Pulitzer 
took over the New York World. The newspapers have 
drivelled down into mere scandal-mongering gossips. A 
table which Mr. Speed has drawn up brings this into very 
clear relief :— ' 

THE CHANGES OF TWELVE YEARS. 

For the purpose of comparing the various kinds of subjects 
treated in the papers of the different dates, I have made the 
following table :— 

Cotumns or REApING-MatTrerR IN New York Newsparers, APRIL 17, 1881, 
AND APRIL 16, 1893. 


| Tribune, Tribune, World| World 'Times Times Sun, | Sun, 
881. 1 








Subject. ("1881 893. 1881, | 1893. | 1881. | 1893 1881. | 1893. 
Editorial . 5°00 5°00 | 4°75 | 4°00 | 6°00 , 5°00 4-00 4°00 
Religious . 2°00 0°00 | 0°75 | 0-00 | 1°00 -0°0) | 0°59 | 1-00 
Scieatific ° 1-00 0°75 = 009 | 2°60 | 1°00 , 0°60 | O-e0 | 2 50 
Political . 3°00 3°75 | 0°00 (10°50 | 1:00) 4°00) -1°0) | 3 50 
Literary . | 15°00 5°00 =| -1°0) | 2°00 (18-09 12°00 | 5°75 | 6 00 

ip . . «| 1°00 | 23°00 | 1°09 |63°50 | *50 [16 75 | 2°00 13-00 

dals, . . 0°00 1°50 | 0-0) | 1°50 | 1°00 | 2°50 | 0-00 | 2°00 
Sporting. . . | 1°00 6°50 | 2°50 (16°00 | 3°00 (10°09 | 0°50 17°50 
Fiction pr ee} OOO 7°00 | 1°50) 6°50 | 1°00) 1°50 | 0°00 11°50 
Historical . . | 2°50 2°50 | 2°75 | 4-0) | 2°50, 1°50 | 4°25 14°00 

_ Music & Drama 2°50 4°00: | :1°50 |11°0) | 4:00, 770) | 0°00 3°50 
oo alae 0°09 0°50 | 0°09 | 6°03 | 0-00 1°60 | 0-00 0-00 
Art . . « «| 1°00 1°00 | 3°09 | 3°0) | 2-00 0°09 | 0°25) 1 25 


Mr. Speed says :— 

So while there has been a distinct deterioration and deca- 
dence in the New York newspaper press in the last dozen 
years, the improvement in Chicago has been steady and note- 
worthy, and this notwithstanding the introduction and general 
adoption there of the illustrations that do not illustrate. There 
is a conventional phrase—* a newspaper is the history of the 
world for a day ”—that is more or less believed in Nothing 
could be falser than this. Our newspapers do not record the 
really serious happenings, but only the sensations, the catas- 
trophes of history. 

A PLEA IN MITIGATION. 

“The Defence of the Newspaper ” is taken up by Mr. 
C. R. Miller, of the New York Times. He says what can be 
said for the New York press without really meeting the 
point of Mr. Speed. He says :— 

Let me say, however, that a newspaper that intentionally 
and as a matter of policy purveys matter acceptable to low and 
vulgar tastes, a newspaper that is habitually unclean, sensa- 
tional, untrustworthy and ill-bred, deserves all the denuncia- 
tions that the most violent critics of the press may visit upon 
it. Lay on, gentlemen, and spare not. But pray discriminate. 
Don’t accuse a newspaper of pandering to low tastes because 
it prints matter intended for the editication of persons not in 
your set. 

Mr. W. K. Keller, President of the New York Press 
Club, writing upon “Journalism as a Career” confirms, 
so far as he goes, the melancholy impression left by 
Mr. Speed’s essay. The world, the flesh, and the devil 
seem to be having it all their own way in the New York 
press, judging by the utterances of these competent 
authorities :— 


MAMMON SUPREME ! 

The domination of the business-office over the editorial 
department is a development of recent years; the natural 
consequence of the gradual evolution of journalism into a 
purely money-making business. A vast majority of the capital 
invested in journalism was not made from journals or furnished 
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by journalists. Nearly all the money with which newspapers 
successful and unsuccessful, have been started in New York, 
has come from sources entirely alien to journalism itself. 

THE DISADVANTAGES OF JOURNALISTS. 

Mr. Keller thus describes some of the drawbacks 
which are to be faced by Americans who contemplate 
making their living on the press :— 

The disadvantages of journalism as a permanent vocation 
are the limitation to income, the insecurity of place, the com- 
parative impossibility of ever working except for hire, the 
impersonality of the work, the absolute power which the news- 
paper has over the newspaper man, the constant drain upon 
both mental and physical forces, and the fact that old age is 
almost as fatal to employment as death itself. Another serious 
disadvantage, and by no means the least, is the jealousy and 
envy which obtain among newspaper men. 

SALARIES OF THE PRESS. 

The average income of reporters working for the New York 
newspapers is really less than two thousand dollars per annum. 
Copy-readers average about the same. The various heads of 
departments, such as dramatic, musical, sporting, foreign and. 
exchanges, range from two thousand dollars to three thousand 
five hundred dollars; editorial writers from two thousand 
five hundred dollars to four thousand dollars; city and 
Sunday editors from three thousand dollars to five thousand 
dollars; and managing editors from five thousand dollars to 
fifteen thousand dollars. 

THE USING UP OF YOUNG LIFE. 

Journalism is essentially a business for young men. They 

rush into it by hundreds, they remain in it by tens. Ninety 
per cent. of the men who enter journalism leave it before they 
become old. They remain in it only long enough to make it 
a stepping-stone to something else less exacting, less limited 
in remuneration, less insecure in employment. On the staff” 
of the daily newspaper with which I am connected there is only 
one man over fifty years of age, and the average age of the 
employés in the editorial depariment is less than thirty-five. 
im Where do these men go when they give up newspaper-work ? 
They are to be found chiefly in politics or the theatrical busi- 
ness, two pursuits closely allied to journalism, although the 
law entices many and strictly commercial pursuits a few. A 
vast number die in the service before they grow old. The 
death-rate is high among newspaper-workers. This is a 
business which knows no Sabbath, no holiday, no day of rest. 


The Medical Education of Women. 

Att who have watched the steady, though slow, 
progress of the movement in favour of affording to 
women a thoroughly good medical education, will be 
interested to know that the managers of the Royal 
Infirmary in Edinburgh have resolved to authorise 
the provision of a qualifying number of beds for 
the clinical instruction of women students. The 
women students have been working in a most satis- 
factory way in the Royal Infirmary for nine months, 
but the examining board of the triple qualification 
having decided that the number of beds set aside for 
the instruction of women students was insufficient, the 
board of management of the infirmary intimated that the 
clinical teaching of women students was to be dis- 
continued after October 1st. The Scottish Association 
for the Medical Education of Women appealed to the 
infirmary managers to reconsider their decision, at the 
same time pledging itself to raise a substantial sum of 
money to aid in fitting up the new wards. This offer 
is now accepted, and the managers deserve credit for 
forwarding this rapidly progressing movement. The 
Scottish Association has not pushed this matter for its 
own students only, but for all women preparing for the 
medical profession. The College of the Scottish Associa- 
tion is at 30, Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 
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A QUEEN’S CHARITY. 
THE EVANGELISMOS OF ATHENS, 

In the Nouvelle Revue of the 15th August Madame 
Lascaris gives a charming account of Queen Olga’s 
practical charity and goodness of heart, and also throws 
an agreeable side-light on the manner in which the 
Athenian ladies of high degree occupy their spare time. 

Before King George brought his Russian wife to Greece, 
charitable institutions were practically unknown in the 
land of Homer, In times of illness the wealthy Athenians 
and country gentry were at the mercy of a number of 
Mrs. Gamps, and for the sick poor no kind of provision 
was made by the State. As long ago as 1872 a few 
Greek ladies founded a kind of Nursing Society; three 
years later Queen Olga consented to become President, 
and gave out of her private purse the sum of 30,000 
drachms for the foundation of a Nursing School. She 
soon became aware, however, that what was really 
wanted was some kind of hospital, where the poor could 
be attended to gratuitously, and which would in itself 
become a most practical schooi for nurses. Without 
losing any time Queen Olga organised a committee, 
presided over by the Metropolitan of Athens, and in 
response to the appeal sent out, a sufficient sum was at 
last forthcoming to begin the Evangelismos, as_ the 
hospital was named by wish of the Royal Family. The 
first stone was laid by the King on the 25th of April, 
1884, and the hospital can now accommodate one hundred 
and thirty in- and sixty out-patients. 

The Evangelismos consists of three distinct buildings 
connected by covered passages. The whole of the 


management of the hospital is confided to a Council of 


Administration, composed of seven ladies, who meet 
weekly and take it turn and turn about to spend the 
morning at the hospital seeing that all goes well in each 
department. The wards are spacious and each contains 
two ventilators; a feature is made of the bathing and 
hydro-therapeutic appliances. Although not bound by 
any vow, each nurse is only allowed to enter the 
Evangelismos after she has gone through a kind of 
noviceship, fitting her for the duties of her future life. 
If, after this preliminary trial, she is still desirous of 
entering the Evangelismos, she is obliged to sign an 
engagement not to marry for six years. 

Every nurse receives a salary of thirty drachms a month, 
plus a sum of one hundred and eighty drachms at the 
end of each year. A certain percentage of this salary is 
kept back by the Administration, and given with com- 
pound interest to each nurse in the establishment. 

The nursing-staff consists of twenty-six members, and 
there are two house-doctors and two consulting physicians. 
Madame Syngros, the wife of a great Athenian merchant, 
is practically the matron, although she does not live in 
the hospital. 

Entirely supported by voluntary contributions, the 
smallest sum received passes directly through the hands 
of the Queen before being given to the treasurer. A 
certain number of apartments in the hospital have been 
set aside for paying patients ; this has proved a great boon 
to those strangers who, falling ill in the Athenian hotels, 
would not be properly nursed were it not that the 
Evangelismos offers them a safe and comfortable haven 
for the moderate some of about eight shillings a day. 

Queen Olga is a constant visitor, both to the wards of 
the hospital and to the Government Infirmaries, which 
have been established through her energy. As is but 
natural, she takes an especial interest in the poorer 
Russian patients, for the Evangelismos makes no dis- 
tinction of race or creed, although the chapel attached to 
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the establishment is, of course, Greek Orthodox; Wut the 
texts, which, by the Queen’s wish, are to be found all 
over the building, are each but a repetition of the Divine 
precept, “ Love one another.” 


MR. COBDEN AT HOME. 
AN American's Vistr To Mrpiorst. 

In the Overland Mouth!y for August, Mr. J. M. Scovel 
describes a visit which he paid to Mr. Richard Cobden in 
the middle of the American Civil War. Mr. Scovel visited 
Paris and London, and thus sums up the impressions 
which he received from each capital :— 

London gives one an impression of stability and of power. Paris 
is France, and in Paris all France seems to look down upon 
you, not * from the Pyramids,” but from the shop windews. 

MR. AND MIS. COBDEN. 

Being invited to visit Richard Cobden at Midhurst, 
he took the train at Waterloo, and drove over from 
Haslemere to Midhurst, and from thence to Dunford. 
He is very enthusiastic about his host and hostess :— 


Richard Cobden was an excmplitication of the truthful 
saying attributed to Coleridge, that he never knew a “truly 
er at man that had not more or less of the feminine element in 
him.” After accompanying me to the guest chamber, we 
came down to supper together and enjoyed a substantial meal, 
not forgetting a rare glass of old Madeira. Of the household 
I saw only Mrs. Cobden that evening,—a noble woman, with 
what Tennyson calls “quiet eyes still faithful to the truth.” 
She had been her husband’s companion during the bitterest of 
the strife attending the Anti-Corn Law agitation. In the 
morning before I left Dunford, we had a conversation whieh I 
may yet give the world, but not here. He was answering his 
letters as early as seven o'clock in the morning. As his five 
daughters came to the breakfast-room, each one saluted him 
with a kiss. An artist might gladly paint that picture of 
domestic happiness and contentment. 

ON THE ENGLISH LABOURER, 

Mr. Scovel reports at some length many remarks made 
by Mr. Cobden upon American and English affairs. He 
Says — 

Cobden gave me to understand that a large investment had 
been made by him (Cobden) in the State of Illimois, and he 
once cherished the idea of coming to America to live, with an 
eye to the United States Senate. He soon abandoned the idea, 
believing the true work of his life was in England. He seemed 
most solicitous about the condition of the English peasantry, 
and more ready to converse upon this subject than any other. 
His fine eyes tilled with tears as he explained to me the fearful 
ignorance and destitution among so mauy thousands who could 
never hope to turn a furrow of land which they might call 
their own. It was here the character of the man shone clear 
as day. He said there was no class in England, as there was 
in America, who, if they did not at first own their land, with 
thrift and reasonable economy could soon become owners in 
fee of as many broad acres as they could cultivate. He talked 
on this subject till after midnight, deploring the fact that the 
English peasantry were divorced from the land on which they 
lived. He named his neighbour, Lord Lincolnfield, who owned 
a park with twelve miles of stone fence protecting it, its owner 
too rich to spend the half of his income, and rich enough to 
buy all the land Within « day’s ride of him. 

The last political prediction I heard Cobden make was, that 
the laws regulating the tenure of lands must change (and 
while he might not live to see it [ would), I would live to see 
a revolution which would for ever settle all disputes between 
English landlords and tenants. This question of elevating 
this disfranchised class, he said, was the one nearest to his 
heart. 

That revolution has not yet taken place, but as the 
writer is still living, Mr. Cobden’s claims to be a 
prophet inay yet be vindicated. 
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THE CHINESE CONQUEST OF EUROPE. 
A Vision or 1899. 

Mr. W. W. Crane in the Overland Monthly for June, in a 
paper entitled “ The Year 1899,” sketches for the consola- 
tion of the Caucasian the campaign which the Chinese and 
Asia generally undertook for the conquest of Europe and 
America. On the American side there is no need to dwell, 
beyond remarking that the Chinese prepared for their 
campaign by fraternising with the negroes. Notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding the landing of a horde 
of a million Asiatics on the Pacific Slope, the Chinese did 
not make much headway in the Western Continent. It 
was far otherwise in Europe. The following extract will 
give the reader an idea of Mr. Crane’s lively imagination. 

THE ASIATIC LEAGUE. 

Two immense armies had gathered on the borders of Europe ; 
—one in Asia Minor and the other around the northern shore 
of the Caspian Sea. The first, made up of Indo-Chinese, 
Hindoos, Afghans, Beloochees, Persians, Turks, Arabs and 
‘Vurkomans, was directed by a Hindoo prince, and a dervish 
from Bokhara who claimed des:ent from Tamerlane. The other 
was all Altaic, and was led by a Chinese general and Kara 
Hoolakoo. Over both camps floated thousands of black felt 
banners, and every man in either host was arrayed in a uniform 
of the same ominous colour. Before the end of April both 
armies advanced at the same time. 

THE CONQUEST OF RUSSIA, 

A hastily collected and ill-organised force of Russians trying 
to withstand the first wave of the Altaic deluge near Saratoff, 
was almost annihilated, and the scattered fugitives who 
escaped spread terror far and wide in their flight. The panic 
was like that caused by an earthquake or a tidal wave. No 
further organised resistance was offered anywhere. The two 
great human floods rolled on unchecked, living on the country, 
butchering all who could not escape, and leaving desolation 
behind them. “ The blacks are coming!” was the horrified ery 
in their front, and in the wild rush westward, starvation, 
exhaustion, and fear brought death to many of those who were 
flying to avoid it. The invaders destroyed every vestige of 
Christian civilisation wherever they came, all the different 
kinds of fanatics joining in a common frenzy of hatred against 
the sign.of the cross. 

The cémmissary arrangements of the whole invading host 
were controlled by Chinese officials and Hindoos who had 
served under the British Government. They saw that the 
captured supplies were kept in good condition and carefully 
distributed. Accustomed to living on the scantiest fare, the 
Asiatics would have been satisfied with less than they received. 
Their natural habits, their slight value of human life, and 
their wild religious enthusiasm made them soldiers who could 
hardly be excelled. 

THE EXTINCTION OF FRANCE. 

The two armies met in Germany and together poured into 
France, against which t!:e Chinese had long been harbouring a 
special hatred. In every French city, town, and village not 
one stone was left on another. The country was overhung 
by a dusky pall of smoke, beneath which the only visible 
habitations were the black tents of the destroying host. The 
people had fled to England, to the north-east, or to the south, 
and detached masses, said to number five hundred thousand 
each, were sent to pursue them in the second and third 
directions. North Africa had joitied the league as soon as it 
showed its strength, and an army from the Barbary States 
crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, while the invaders from the 
north were swarming over the Pyrenees. Some of the whites 
in Spain and Portugal eseaped to the neighbouring islands or 
hid themselves in the mountains, but their number was com- 
paratively small. Here and there bands of men and women, 
driven to bay and hopeless of quarter, sold their lives at a 
dear price: but in most cases it was mere butchery, and of 
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that the black-clad hordes were never weary. They scemed 
bent on crushing the white race out of existence, and in a 
little while they had left no visible trace of it between the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. Leaving the 
Africans to found a New Grenada, the Asiatics returned to 
France to take part in the preparations for attacking the 
British Islands. 
THE ADVANCE ON BRITAIN. 


In England the same preparations had been made, but on a 
larger scale. Pcace had been made with Ireland, and the 
Irish in large numbers took active part in the work of making 
ready to meet the common foe. Here too a numerous body of 
refugees joined the home defenders. From forts, earthworks 
and entrenched camps, a long line of guns pointed seaward, 
and every available warship steamed back and forth from 
Beachy Head to the mouth of the Thames, keeping a close 
watch on the north-western French ports. The enemy was 
preparing a flotilla of long and wide boats, in which they 
expected to row across the intervening arms of the sea. They 
were working with the never-flagging steadiness of ants and 
bees, and though broadsides from venturesome sips smashed 
some of their half-built boats, and made gaps in the swarms of 
workers, they went on as if it had been nothing more than a 
peal of thunder. So things stood in Europe at the end of 
September in that memorable year, 1899. 


The Chinese and the Moslems quarrelled, and the 
remnant of Europe was saved. The paper is interesting 
chiefly because it brings out so clearly the impossibility 
of the danger it describes. 


PARTICIPATION VERSUS EXTENSION. 
An AMERICAN SUGGESTION FOR oUR UNIVERSITIES. 


Mr. A. B. Hart, in the Educational Review for June, 
thinks that University Extension is not by any means 
everything that it should be. He proposcs to supplement 
it by what he calls University Participation. He says:— 


It is, of course, difficult to lay down with confidence the 
details of a scheme somewhat complicated and dependent on 
the co-operation of colleges with school boards, superintendents, 
teachers, and the general public. But it seems altogether 
possible to draw up a general plan of teachers’ normal courses 
which shall be offered by colleges, and to which the name 
“University Participation” might not unreasonably be appiied. 
It should be based on the following general principles: 

1. The object should be training, and the training of teachers 
already in service. 

2. The subjects ought to be those commonly taught in 
primary and grammar schools, with some reference also to 
secondary schools. 

3. The methods ought to be active and scientific, including 
the use of apparatus, collections, and libraries. 

4. The expense must fall in the long run in considerable 
part on the universities. 

A feeling of responsibility in this matter has sprung up 
simultaneously in several different colleges. 

In spite of the many practical difficulties stated, and many 
others undiscovered, the advantages of university participation 
are obvious. For the schools the system will facilitate, and in 
some cases alone will make possible, the remodelling of the 
curriculum; and it will add daily to the interest and efficiency 
of the teaching. To the teachers the system promises a relief 
from the endless monotony of ordinary class exercises, and 
gives them a broader and surer hold upon what they are doing. 
The normal schools will be stimulated if it be found that their 
graduates are, in the power of teaching the ordinary subjects, 
inferior to those who have had the training courses. To the 
colleges the system will be of great advantage, for the in- 
structors will gain the clearness of understanding which arises 
from meeting difficulties suggested to the minds of others, and 
preparation will be improved. To the country it will aid in the 
advance of learning, for it will help the study of each subject 
from the beginning to the highest point of specialisation. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

One of the best articles in a recent number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes is that in which M. Léo Claretie 
describes what he styles “The National Park of the 
United States.” This “park” is as large as a third of 
Belgium, and is situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains, shut in on all sides by a rampart of peaks 
and glaciers, and until the year 1870 nobody seems to 
have known anything about it. 


THE FIRE HOLE, 1870. 


On the 19th of September, the very day, the writer 
points out, when the Prussian army was marching round 
Paris, a small company, under the guidance of General 
Washburn, came to a standstill on the borders of the 
great geysers now known as the Fire Hole. They were 
seeking for a lost companion, a certain Mr. Everts, who 
had wandered away and lost himself. For twenty long 
days the others called his name aloud to the echoes of 
the Rocky Mountains; they fired shots, and set fire to 
great tracts of forests, and sent out horsemen in every 
direction; but when at last they found him he was 
utterly exhausted and half distraught, having gone 
through terrible adventures, being without ammunition, 
without food or covering, sleeping near the springs of 
hot water during the chill nights, and boiling the roots of 
thistles for his tood, while seeing whole flocks of game 
cross his path, but being without means to capture them. 
During the whole of one night he was watched by a 
Californian lion, having nothing upon his person but an 
eyeglass, with which he lit dry wood by the rays of the 
sun. -But Mr. Everts’s adventures were destined to 
lead to a great discovery, for while sceking for him 
General Washburn and his escort came upon what was 
to them a strange land in their own country. During 
the nights they were obliged to light great fires, and to 
keep two sentinels watching lest they should be attacked 
by lions or Sioux Indians, so wild and lonely was the 
region of which twenty-two years ago the world knew 
nothing. Even in 1577 a band of Blackfeet, commanded 
by the chiefs Looking-glass and Whitebird, massacred 
eight tourists encamped upon the borders of the Fire 
Hole. 

AFTER TWENTY-THREE YEARS. 


To-day this tract of country is furrowed by roads 
which are traversed by more than 15,000 tourists every 
summer. They there find comfortable hotels lighted 
with electric light, horses in relays, service at certain 
points as good as that in Switzerland, the post, the 
telegraph, and well-made roads. Travellers come from 
every quarter of the globe, and the ladies change their 
toilets three times a day. 

It had been known, by the stories of hunters who had 
escaped from Indian arrows, that all sorts of phenomena 
took place in the interior of an immense circle of moun- 
tains in the Far West; the cowboys, seated by bivouac 
fires, told of frozen rivers which suddenly began to boil, 
and of glass mountains containing petrified forests, where 
were to be seen magnificent palaces, temples with festoons 
of pearls, battlemented towers, smoking furnaces, hissing 
cauldrons, walls of gold, terraces of marble and of onyx. 
Yet all these wonders were hardly more astonishing than 
the truth. 

HELL’S HALF ACRE. 

In the National Park of America the mineral world 
has it all its own way. Some geysers throw up sulphur, 
so that silver dollars immersed for a few minutes turn up 
gold, while the petrifactions caused by others are white 
and pink. One old geyser is covered by a solid cap of 
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stone: it has created its own tomb. In another part of 
the park the noise and the steam are as if the traveller 
were approaching a great manufacturing district; but 
there are no mills, foundries, or factories. The Indian 
tribes were convinced that the interior of the ground was 
hell, and that the steam of the geysers was the breath of 
the devil. One spot rejoices in the name of “ Hell’s Half 
Acre,” for the soil is red, and woe to anyone who tumbles 
into a hole, for there have been some sad accidents. One 
great smoking hill is called the “Tea Kettle,” while 
another rejoices in the name of “ Old Faithful,” from the 
regularity of its outbursts. This crater is on the top of 
a great mound of chalk. The colours of the ground and 
of the waters are extraordinarily diverse—yellow, red, 
and green. A large lake, the highest in the world, 
is really like an immense inland sea, and not far from 
its shores can be seen the astounding image of the 
‘Sleeping Indian,” a huge figure lying upon the moun- 
tain side, its profile resembling that of the first Napoleon. 
HOW TO GET THERE. 

It. was on March 1, 1872, that a vote of Congress 
declared that this wonderful tract of country should be 
national property fer ever. No one can squat upon it, 
nor purchase land, nor hunt over it; if a tree falls across 
the road which hinders traffic, it is removed, but no one 
may touch a branch without permission. 

“From Chicago the place is reached in forty-eight 
hours, in trains which are luxurious and comfortable, 
though there is no important town upon the line except 
Saint Paul, Minneapolis, ete.,ete. On the second morning 
the engine stops at a point of junction named Livingstone, 
a little settlement where the trains for the Atlantic and 
the Pacific meet and cross. A golden rivet is let into 
the rail at the point where the workmen soldered up the 
two halves of the mighty line which unite two oceans 
and two hemispheres. ‘lravellers bound for the park 
descend here, and branch off on a little local line which 
links Livingstone to Cinnabar, the terminus of the iron 
road. In the park there is no railway to desecrate the 
tract of primitive land.” 

From Cinnabar the tourists take three mail coaches 
with eight horses apiece, and enjoy a wild and delightful 
drive, till they are received at the Mammoth Hotel, now 
one of the sights of the park, and are taken round, forty 
at a time, the trip taking seven days. For how many 
centuries will the United States preserve intact this 
isolated square of territory, savage, terrible, beautiful, 
and, except for its roads and sleeping places, absolutely 
untouched by the hand of man ? 


A Novelist’s View of American Society. 

Mr. Mortey Roserts, who writes about his first book 
in the Jdler, does not speak kindly of the United States 
of America, only so far as they are unpeopled. He 
says :— 

In speaking as I have done about America, I do not mean to 
praise it as a State or a society. In that respect it is perhaps 
worse than our own, more diseased, more under the heel of the 
money fiend, more recklessly and brutally acquisitive. But there 
are parts of it still more or less free; Nature reigns still over 
vast tracts in the West. As a democracy it is so far a failure, 
as democracies must be organised on a plutocratie basis; but it 
at any rate allows a man to think himself a man. Walt 
Whitman is the big expression of that thought, but his fervent 
belief in America was really but deep trust in man himself, in 
man’s power of revolt, in his ultimate recognition of the beauty 
of the truth. The power of America to teach lies in the fact 
that a great part of her fertile and barren soil has not yet been 
taught, not yet cultivated for the bread which of itself can feed 
no man wholly. 
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A DREAM OF A PURITAN ROME. 
By Mr. RaymMonp BLATHWAYT. 

Mr. Raymonp Biatawayrt has a paper in the Pall Mall 
Magazine on “Rome in America,” which is a curious 
example of a continued dream. I began the dream, and 
dreamed in my “ Vatican and the New Era” a gorgeous 
vision of a regenerated Papacy undertaking the Director- 
Generalship of the world in all good works. Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt has continued my dream, and in this article we 
have a not less imposing vision of Rome, not merely 
regenerate, but Puritan! 

ROME AND THE REPUBLIC. 

The article is the result of a visit which Mr. Blathwayt 
paid to the United States, and he certainly appears to 
have made good use of his time in sojourning among 
the prelates and personages of a new world. Mr. Blathwayt 
Says :-— 

Here the Church is on her trial as she has never been since 
that moment when she’ first reared her temples amid the 
palaces and glories of Imperial Rome. Here, for the first time 
in the history of the world, and with a sharpness of contrast 
hitherto unseen, the old and the new are confronted with one 
another. Here face to face they stand—the Grand Old Church, 
the Glorious Youthful Republic; and meanwhile the world 
looks breathlessly on. For a crisis is at hand. This is a tide 
in the affairs of Rome which, if she takes it at the flood, will 
lead her on to such fortune as even she has never before 
experienced. 

ROME EMANCIPATED BY AMERICA, 

After describing the ideal of a Church, Mr. Blathwayt 
proceeds to prophesy :— 

If all her ideals are carried out in their entirety, it goes 
without saying that the Church will speedily become an 
important, if not the most important, political factor in the 
Republic. She will become a factor that will not permit itself 
to be left unreckoned within the calculations of any politician, 
or body of politicians, desirous of exercising an influence either 
for good or evil in the States—a factor that more than any 
other in American politics will go towards the construction 
and the maintenance of unity in the Republic. Rome, say 
what we may, and however much we may dislike or scek to 
explain away or absolutely deny the fact, Rome, nevertheless, 
is the one great Church—the one vast political as well as 
ecclesiastical organisation that speaks with authority—with a 
yoice that will be heard. And especially must it be re- 
membered that the Church in the Republic I am so fondly 
depicting will be, not the Church of Medizvalism, or of the 
Imperial City, or even of the Vatican of to-day. Rome in the 
Republic will be American Rome ; it will be Puritan Rome, it 
will be emancipated Rome. It will not be Rome as we have 
hitherto known it, hampered and fettered by canons and rules 
centuries old, and altogether and hopelessly incompatible and 
out of touch with the spirit of to-day. It will be Rome 
Americanised—in other words, frankly democratic. And I 
believe that the day will come when, if she will but act up to 
her loftiest ideals, and in accordance with her noblest 
traditions, Republican Rome, Puritan Rome, will dominate, 
not the United States only, but the whole English-speaking 
world. ; 

AND THEN DOMINANT IN THE NEW WORLD. 


He concludes his article by declaring that he believes 
his prophecy will come true, and that Rome, the Mother 
of the world, is going to be the Church of the United 
States of America. He says:— 


Cardinal Gibbons and his assistant prelates realise the 
intense importance, if the Church is really to carry out her 
mmission in its entirety, of Americanising and nationalising as 
rapidly and completely as possible bishops, priests, and people, 
remembering always that the spirit of the Church is to be the 
Church of the nation in which she works, 

And now is her dream on the very verge of actualisation. 
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Her prelates are not foreigners; they are not aristocrats ; they 
are Americans to the core, attached heart and soul to the 
principles of democracy, secking only to build up each and all 
into the true union of the Republic. Their one desire is to see 
a free Church in a free country, teaching to the varied 
inhabitants of that country the universal brotherhood of man 
and the all-fatherhood of God, without which, as both they 
and I hold, no Republic can hope to exist. And if the Church. 
but succeed in the carrying out of these her ideals, she will no 
longer be the Church in the Republic, but the Church of the 
Republic beloved of all her children,—Rome, the Mother of the 
world. 

Mr. Blathwayt, by-the-bye, having for the moment 
ended his interviewing and prophesying, is about to make 
the tour of the world with a limelight lantern and a box- 
ful of slides. After having interviewed very nearly every- 
body who was worth interviewing in the Old World and 
the New, he is now going to describe to the great public 
what celebrities look like at home—how they talk and 
what they say. His lecture ought to be one of the most 
popular of the round the world series. 


EVIEWS. 





CONVERTS TO ROME IN AMERICA. 

Tue American Catholic Quarterly Review for July 
publishes an interesting article by Dr. Richard H. Clarke 
on “Our Converts.” It is for the most part composed of 
several pages of names of notable Americans who have 
come over to the Roman Church. Dr. Clarke says :— 

The convert element in a Catholic population of 14,000,000 
in 1893 is estimated at 700,000, which shows the glorious and 
triumphant gains of the Church from the Protestant sects. It 
is a significant fact that few converts havyé been made by the 
Catholi¢ Church in this country from the ranks of infidelity, 
atheism, deism, and other schools rejectifig Christianity. The 
Protestant sects, those professing Christianity and struggling 
for the ligit of truth to the best of their opportunities, have 
yielded up to the Church, from the bosom of error, this goodly 
army of sincere. and deyout Catholics. Episcopalians by 
their love of religious antiquity and episcopacy, Presby- 
terians by their ardent advocacy of the principle of 
ecclesiastical authority, Methodists by their intense culture of 
the personality of God and of the Saviour, Puritans by their 
hatred of Erastianism and opposition to what they took to be 
idolatry, the zeal of Evangelicals against mere formal religion, 
and other sects, while blindly rejecting many revealed truths, 
yet cherishing some particula’s of true religion, have proved 
themselves nurseries of conversions and promoters of some 
beautiful features of Christian truth, and probably themselves 
may prove to be the links by which all Christians will some 
day be brought into the one fold of Christ. When we consider 
the extent of this element of converted Catholics only in our 
own country, there is great and pregnant hope for a united 
Christendom. 

When it is considered that the body of American converts 
have given to the Church eleven of her eminent members of 
the hierarchy, and including Bishop Northrop, the son of a 
convert, twelve, and four of these were archbishops, we must 
acknowledge, not only the numerous constituency standing at 
their backs, but ‘also the zeal, the faith, the learning, the 
charity, the fidelity, the apostolic spirit, which pervade the 
entire body of American Catholic converts. 


Tur London Philatelist publishes a paper by Mr. E. J. 
Nankivel on the stamp auction season of 1892, from 
which we learn that five auctioneers last year sold postage 
stamps to the amount of £27,000. The highest price paid 
for a single stamp was £202, which was the sum secured 
by J. W. Scott and Co. for a British Guiana stamp. There 
were forty-three sales held by five leading auctioneers, 
producing an average of £200 a lot. Altogether the sum 
invested in postage stamps during the season of 1892-93 
must have considerably exceeded £30,000. 
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NONCONFORMISTS IN THE CHURCH. 
A SuaGEstTion BY THE ARCHDEACON OF LONDON. 

In the Sunday Magazine for September there is 
published an interview with Archdeacon Sinclair, which 
is very readable, and gives a vivid and interesting account 
of one of the rising clerics of the day. Archdeacon 
Sinclair is a Scotchman, comes from the extreme North, 
and he has charge as Archdeacon of 250 parishes, with 
a population of a million and a half! 

He is a devoted cyclist, but he prefers’ the tricycle to 
the bicycle :— 

In the August of 1891 he went down on his trievele to 
Thurso from London, doing the 730 miles in sixteen days. 

In London he has not much time for tricycling. 

Here is his “time- 
table” roughly: he ze 
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the Act of Uniformity out of the way, there would arise the 
further difficulty of determining what bodies of Nonconformists 
are more or less in accord with the main principles of the 
Church of England. The initial objection, however, was all- 
sufficient. The proposal that Nonconformist ministers should 
be admitted to Church pulpits would give the most serious 
offence to the High Chureh party; and altogether he did 
not regard it at present as within the region of practical 
politics. y 

The support extended by the Nonconformist bodies to the 
Disestablishment campaign Dr, Sinclair accepted as a great 
bar to the accomplishment of a real harmony. 

* Something, however, might be done hereafter, but in the 
meantime,” Dr. Sinclair said, “ean the Nonconformists sug- 
gest any plan by which they can be included in the great 
body of National Christianity? We should welcome the 
consideration of such « 
scheme with enthusiasm. 





comes down to family 
prayers at half- past 
eight o’clock; from 9 
to 10 he is oceupied 
with his  correspon- 
dence; from 10 to LI is 
devoted to the service 
at the cathedral; busi- 
ness letters and inte:- 
views engage his atten- 
tion from 11 till 1, when 
he dines; from 1.30 to 
4 archidiaconal and 
other business is again 
his task; from + to 5 is 
given to the second ser- 
vice at the cathedral; 
then he goes out on 
business or duty; and 
when he returns he 
spends the evening until 
midnight over business 
letters or private papers. 

Answering a ques- 
tion from his inter- 
viewer, the archdeacon 
says that the morning 
services in St. Paul’s 
are usually attended 
by 100 persons; in the 
afternoon about 400, 
with the exception of 
Saturday, when the 
congregation rises to 
700. On Sunday, the sobs 
morning attendance is 








For my own part, I am 
content at present, 
speaking generally, to 
aim at mutual under- 
standing in the bonds 
of peace, leading to 
consequences Which can- 
not for the moment be 
forescen; but I shall be 
pleased to hear of any 
proposal which contains 
the germ of closer unity 
and greater usefulness. 
It has often oeeurred to 
me of late that the time 
has arrived for another 
conference between the 
leaders of both sides, 
such as that held at the 
Savoy in the reign of 
Charles IL, and that 
held at Hampton Court 
under James [. Sueh 
un conference, as the 
mninutes show, would be 
strictly in accordance 
with the spirit of the 
resolutions on Christian 
unity passed by the last 
Lambeth Conference in 
ISS88.” 


A German Gospel. 
THe Rev. C. C. 


STARBUCK, in the July- 
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2,500; the same num- 
ber attend in the after- 
noon, but the evening 
service is the best attended, the congregation numbering 
5,000, the cathedral being quite full. 

Of the interview, the most important part is that which 
sets forth Archdeacon Sinclair’s ideas as to the steps that 
should be taken to bring about a closer connection 
between the Church and Nonconformity. 

Dr. Sinclair at once confesses that an enormous difficulty 
stands in the way of any interchange of pulpits or anything 
approximating to an inter-working which would involve any 
participation of Nonconformists in the affairs of the Established 
Church. “A great Organisation like the Church of England,” 
he obseves, “ sticks very closely to its rules. When the 
Church will not permit a laymen of its own, who can represent 
it in mission-house, to preach in its regular pulpits, what hope 
can be entertained that Noncomformist ministers will be 
permitted to there appear? Even suppose this difficulty of 





ARCHDEACON 


August number of the 


SINCLAIR. pub- 


Andover Review, 

lishes the first partof an 
interesting paper upon “ Missions and Colonies.” In the 
course of his remarks he calls special attention to the 
way in which the German Missions are being used for 
political purposes :— 


The Protestant missions in the German colonies, especially 
in Africa, are now in especial danger at the hands of their 
Protestant governors, who are endeavouring to depress them 
into the instruments of government policy. They want the 
missionaries to put two things in the foreground,—first, to 
preach the supreme authority of the Kaiser first, last, and 
midmost ; second, to teavh the negroes that the chief end for 
which they were created was to work for the white men. 
After that, they are welcome to throw in at odd times 
such trifles as faith, hope, and charity, chastity, and care for 
their families. 
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HOW LONDON WAS DESTROYED. 
Tae Doom or THE GREAT CrTy. 


Tur English Illustrated Magazine for August publishes 
another instalment of Mr. E. Douglas Fawcett’s sensa- 
tional and horrible story, “Hartmann the Anarchist,” 
which describes how London was destroyed by a flying 
machine which showered dynamite bombs, shot and shell, 
and blazing petroleum from the clouds. After describing 
how they smashed an ironclad at sea as a kind of 
preliminary experiment, the novelist gives the following 
vivid description of how the work of destruction was 
begun. 

THE RAIN OF DYNAMITE. 


The Attila, in which Hartmann the Anarchist returned 
to take vengeance upon London, soared like a great 
vulture above the clock tower, the blood-red flag being 
unfurled at its stern, with the legend, “Thus returns 
Hartmann the Anarchist,” amid a salute of four quick- 
firing guns. A great labour demonstration was being 
held at the time, and the procession was crossing 
Westminster Bridge. When the flag was unfurled 
Hartmann soared aloft and cruised round high above 
the clock tower in large circles. The story proceeds :— 

Once more the quick-firing guns vomited flame, and this 
time the charge was not blank. And mingling with their 
almost continuous roar, there now came a crash of appalling 
magnitude, shaking the very recesses of one’s brain. Another 
and another followed, till the air seemed to beat in waves upon 
us and our ears became veritable torture chambers. Then 
followed a rattle like that of a landslip. I looked over to start 
back with a shriek. Horror of horrors, the great tower had 
fallen on the crowd, bruising into jelly a legion of buried 
wretches and beating into ruins the whole mass of buildings 
opposite. Every outlet from the neighbourhood was being 
furiously fought for, hordes of screaming, shrieking madmen 
were falling, crushing and stamping their victims into heaps, 
and with the growth of each writhing heap the ghastly 
confusion grew also. Of the Houses of Parliament pinnacles 
were collapsing and walls were being riven asunder as the 
shells burst within them. 

But this spectacle, grievous of its kind, was as nothing to 
the other. With eyes riveted now to the massacre, I saw 
frantic women trodden down by men; huge clearings made by 
the shells and instantly filled up; house fronts crushing horses 
and vehicles as they fell; fires bursting out on all sides, to 
devour what they listed, and terrified police struggling wildly 


and helplessly in the heart of the press. The roar of the guns 


was continuous and every missile found its billet. 
THE DELUGE OF PETROLEUM. 


After spending the morning in devastating Westminster, 
the Attila turned her course eastward and devoted the 
afternoon to the destruction of the city. The Tower was 
the first to be destroyed, then a tempest of bombs fell 
upon the banks and the Stock Exchange, while St. Paul’s 
dome , was riddled with shot and fell with a frightful 
crash. Up to this time no injury was inflicted upon the 
crew of the destroying vessel; but after St. Paul’s was 
destroyed one of the crew was shot through the throat, 
and in revenge Hartmann decided to let loose a tank of 
blazing petroleum upon the mob :— 

Down we swept like a hurricane over the yelling, maddened 
throngs massed in Farringdon Street. Suddenly I heard a 
sharp cry. 

“Stand off!” I had hardly time to draw back when a 
column of flames shot up the side, reddening the very bar I 
had been clutching. 

“Let go!”—a crash, the column vanished, and a stream of 
fire like a comet’s tail drew out instantaneously in the wake 
of the Attila. It was the petroleum. The first tank had been 
lighted, its contents shot over the shrieking wretches below! 
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For full fifty to sixty yards the blaze filled the roadway, and 
the mob, lapped in flame, were writhing and wrestling within 
it. A fiendish revenge was glutted. 

Leaving the city, the Attila turned towards Kensington. 
The Anarchists in London were kindling incendiary fires 
in parts of the metropolis; the West-end was looted, and 
hell was let loose everywhere; floods of blazing petroleum 
were rained down upon the doomed city. 


THE DESTROYER DESTROYED. 

The story of the “ Cruise of the Attila” is finished in 
the September number of the English Illustrated. The 
narrative describes how after using up nearly all his 
petroleum and emptying his powder magazines, the 
Anarchist had only destroyed about one-fifth of the city. 
Society rallied; his confederates who were caught looting 
and setting fire to houses were promptly shot, and he 
received information that his mother had been one of the 
first victims fatally injured by his aerial campaign. The 
concluding scene is thus described by a spectator, who 
watches the aeronaut through a glass :— 

“Hallo! he comes up again with a revolver in each hand. 
He closes the gate of the outer wall of the citadel, and seems 
to harangue the crew. Is he mad or what? He fires one of 
the revolvers and a man drops. A mutiny! a mutiny! I sce 
the men rushing up like fanatics. They climb the wall, he 
shooting the while. Ha! he rushes into the citadel and closes 
the inner door sharply. They try to follow him but cannot!” 
—after a long pause—* stay, they have broken the door open, 
and rush - 

A flash that beggared the levin bolt, a crash shattering the 
window panes and deafening the ear, a shock hurling us both 
on our backs, broke the utterance. Then thundered down a 
shower of massive fragments, fragments of the vast ship whose 
decks I had once trodden. Hartmann, dismayed with the 
failure of his plans and rendered desperate by the letter, had 
blown up the Attila ! 


A Yorkshire Naturalist. 


In Good Words for September there is a pleasantly 
written paper describing the life of the Rev. F. O. Morris. 
The following picture of the greeting between the rector 
and his birds is very pleasant. Mr. Morris used to get 
up in the morning somewhat late, but the moment he 
could leave his bedroom he went to feed the birds :—- 


He hurries out, breakfastless and in his shirt-sleeves. 
“Dicky! Dicky! Dicky!” his voice calls; not a strong voice, 
but a sweet one, able to read the psalms and lessons on 
Sundays in a way one seldom hears now. 

Instantly there is a tumult, much chattering and screaming. 
There would appear to be a perfect shower of birds. From 
out the thick, nest-shading, sheltering yews, down from the 
strong, many-twigged elms, from the beeches and the birches, 
the birds come to greet the man who knows them so well, who 
knows them almost better than they know each other. Cannot 
he tell the names of those other countries, their winter 
homes ? 

From the little stand kept for the purpose the feathered 
friends are fed, while the naturalist speaks a word of welcome 
to one or other, or of advice or friendly counsel. 

The birds look at their big father, turning their heads 
sideways to do so with many quaint bobs and caprices and 
pirouettes. Blackeaps, gold and green finches, wrens, perhaps 
even the rare hawfinch, who sometimes condescends, black- 
birds with their yellow bills, thrushes, a whole museum of 
birds might have come to life and flocked to Nunburnholme. 
His favourite bird, the chaffinch; his favourite flower, the 
primrose. 

And amid all the uproar and morning gossip, it may be 
scandal, the rector stands watching with a close quick eye for 
some bird notion he may not have yet noted; still in his shirt- 
sleeves, breakfastless. and with his great mane of soft silver 
tossed back from his brow. 
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THE DOOM OF THE MAN CLERK. 
A LAMENT oF A CANADIAN MAN. 

In the Canadian Magazine for the month of August 
Mr. J. L. Hayne publishes a very notable article entitled 
“The Displacement of Young Men.” His view is that 
girls are so much more clever as clerks than men, that 
the male clerk is doomed to extinction like the dodo, and 
he thinks the results are most disastrous both to women 
and tomen. The following are the salient passages of a 
paper which will be read with interest, and possibly 
with sympathy, by a good many men outside thie 
Dominion of Canada :— 

Nearly all classes of clerical work are passing rapidly into 
the hands of young women. These young women enter the 
offices with skilful fingers, winning manners, industrious 
ways, and general aptness to write letters, keep books, count 
eash, and discharge the multitudinous duties attaching to 
business life. They do their work satisfactorily and well. 
Taken altogether, they are neater, better behaved, and quicker 
than young men. Nor can it be said any longer that physical 
disabilities render them inferior to young men in clerical 
positions where endurance sometimes becomes a factor. Ex- 
perience has clearly demonstrated that these young women can 
do whatever is required of them, and do it to the satisfaction of 
their employers. From observation, I should say that two 
young women now enter the departments at Ottawa and 
Washington to one young man. What is true of the Civil 
Service is unquestionably true of all branches of business 
where clerks are employed. Shops and offices are all but 
closed to young men, and cach year the situation assumes a 
more fixed form. Into all the lighter branches of labour 
women are entering in steadily inereasing numbers, to the 
exclusion of men. The result is, that these bright young 
fellows, capable of doing excellent work, are forced to toil for 
long hours, often at night, for the munificent salary of $15 a 
month. After two or three years of hard and faithfal service, 
promotion to the $25 a month class is possible; while $35 to 
$50 is the outside figure to which a clerk may aspire if he 
exhibits special qualifications and sustained devotion to his 
task. If the next twenty years witness the same relative 
increase in the number of working girls and women as has 
taken place since 1870 in this country and the United States, 
we shall see young men doing the house work, and their sisters 
and mothers carrying on half the business of the land. As an 
instance of how the pinch is commencing already to be felt, I 
might cite the case of a family, consisting of two girls and a 
boy, all old enough to earn their living. The young man 
is a wide-awake, industrious and clever fellow; but, while his 
sisters are in good situations, he finds it impossible to secure an 
opening in which he could hope to make cyen the price of his 
board. This is by no means an exceptional case. Marriages 
are on the decrease in proportion to the population. Some 
months ago I took occasion, in writing for an American 
magazine, to prove by statistics two really grave facts :— 
First, that the proportion of marriages on the part of young 
men between the ages of twenty-three and thirty had materi- 
ally declined during the past twenty years ; and, second, that the 
number of unmarried persons, in relation to the total population, 
had very materially increased. [ hold, after giving the matter 
careful thought, that the increasing number of working girls, 
and the falling off in the relative number of marriages, are 
connected in the relation of cause and cifect. 

Neither young men nor young women are content to live as 
did young men and women a generation ago—a thing which is 
natural and in most respects commendable, but it is only 
accomplished by the payment of a high price. A part of this 
price is, that the daughters shall earn their living as well as 
the sons, and that neither the daughters nor sons shall have 
the willingness to begin married life on a humble seale. I 
am honestly in doubt as to whether or not a remedy for this 
state of affairs can be successfully applied at the present time, 
or in the near future. Any means at all practicable would 
have to be educational in character, and should aim to simplify 
the general conditions of life. Take away this artificial basis 
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of social and domestic life, this imprudent and wasteful effort 
on the part of common people to live as if they were opulent, 
and by that one act you would return half the girls who now 
work to their homes. I say this because I believe that more 
than fifty per cent. of all the girls who now toil do not need 
todo so. ‘Twenty-five years ago only one girl earned her 
living to ten who do so to-day. Will any one say that necessity 
has caused this great change? I think not. A very large 
proportion of the additional ninety per cent. have entered the 
field of toil in order that their parents may keep up appear- 
ances and they themselves enjoy many luxuries. 

No girl should work who does not need to. If this rule 
were observed it would create an opening for at least two 
hundred young men in this city of Ottawa alone; for there 
are at least that number in the capital who have no other 
excuse for working than comes from considerations of eupidity, 
selfishness and pride. I know something of the circumstances 
of at least fifty girls who earn their living, and it is the 
simple truth to say that thirty of them should be at home. 

Young women must realise these two things in chief: First, 
that in working, if they do not need to, they take the places 
properly belonging to young men; and secondly, that modern 
notions about the independence of women, coupled with 
extravagant ways of living, are partly responsible for the 
conditions which are bringing about a steadily declining 
marriage rate on the part of young men. In other words, 
when girls work they intensify the conditions which are filling 
this country with spinsters and bachelors. 


THE ENGINE OF THE FUTURE. 

A REVEREND gentleman, writing in the American 
Journal of Politics, publishes an interesting account of 
what he declares will be the locomotive engine of the 
future. This engine is the Raub gravity engine, which 
has been subjected to some very crucial trials on the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western Railway. Mr. Covert says :— 

The leading principle underlying its construction may be 
thus described. It is an engine of 16 by 24-inch cylinders, 
62-inch drivers, 62 tons of weight, 2 4-foot boilers with only 900 
square feet of heating surface, which competed not only with 
a conceded average economical gain of 50 per cent. in tractive 
force against an Erie service engine of 20 by 24-inch cylinder, 
5-foot boiler, and 2,000 square feet heating surface, but its 
system inferred all the requisite means to construct and 
operate a type of central power engines with a capacity to pull 
even 10 Pullman cars at an average speed of 75 miles an 
hour over an elevation of 50 miles and intermediate grades of 
100 feet per mile without increasing the standard velocity of 
the pistons, nor the practicable diameter of her drivers of 
6 feet. This momentous engine will henceforth be known as 
the Raub Gravity Engine, which, besides many other essentials, 
differs principally from the original central power engine by her 
introduction of three instead of two cylinders and a compound 
eliding and rotary flue boiler of 200 pounds standard steam. 

Engineers, who naturally distrust parsons when they 
take to describing locomotive-engines, will attach much 
more importance to the following extract of the report of 
the engineer of the New York Central, who, after explain- 
ing what the Raub engine did, and how it outpulled and 
outworked the strongest engine they could put against 
it, sums up as follows :— 

The inferences to be drawn from these trials and observa- 
tions show clearly a gain in tractive force in favour of the 
taub engine, ranging from 12°6 to 100 per cent. in comparison 
with any ordinary engine of her dimensions, a saving of fuel 
averaging 50 per cent. and a gain in freightage to 40 per cent., 
while her ability of speed admits now of sixty miles an hour 
with a train of 12,000-107, equal 100 tons, equal four Pullmans 
over grades of fifty feet per mile, and her three cylinder 
improvement infers a through speed of one hundred miles per 
hour with a train of seven Pullmansas the result of her doubled 
tractive force and momentous centrifugal power. 
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THE REVIE 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH BY THE Hon. RopEN Noe.. 


Mr. Ropen NoEu, who was a great friend of Jolin 
Addington Symonds, contributes to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September an appreciative sketch of the 
fallen prophet of Neo-Paganism. Mr. Noel, who speaks 
of Mr. Symonds with a knowledge born of a long and 
intimate friendship, says :— 

THE PROPHET OF NEO-PAGANISM. 

His nature probably was not originally a devout one, and it 
had been thrown into violent reaction by the grim and dismal 
saturnalia of other-worldliness, in connection with which an 
ancient female relative in his childhood had oppressed, 
scourged, and fettered him—so he once told me; although from 
his father, the celebrated doctor, he derived much of his liberal 
culture and love of art, in addition to a good house at Clifton 
and a moderate fortune. But among the mountains, during 
the long solemn winters at those altitudes, in converse 
with the mountaineers, his character took on a new ecarnest- 
ness and depth, his thoughts width and profundity; yet he 
had always been a brave man, fighting strenuously with a fate 
which would have consigned some valetudinarian rich men to 
the degradation of enforced indolence and mere frivolity; but 
he fought a long life-battle with one of the most painful of 
diseases, and died in harness, having produced many books of 
high value in prose and verse; some of them monuments of 
industry and a treasury to the student, all of them alive and 
aglow with the spirit of poetry. Yet his nature, ever eager, 
swift, and bright, was immeasurably deepencd, so it seemed to 
me, by those year-long communings with nature and simple, 
frank companions, fresh elemental persons in touch still with 
their mother carth, and the pure heavens, sun, moon, and 
stars. 

A REACTION AGAINST PURITANISM. 

Mr. Noel, in a dissertation concerning Neo-Paganism, 
tells us that :— 

The Neo-Pagan movement is in fact a reaction against the 
sour and mischievous Puritan view of life, which pronounces 
pleasure, or certain arbitrarily reprobated pleasures as dis- 
pleasing to a jealous God, who severely exacts personal worship 
from his subjects, and punishes the slightest deviation from 
his arbitrary laws with disproportionate penalties, who bids us 
treat this earth as a mere unreal and momentary ante-chamber, 
fraught with allusive illusions, in our passage to a real, never- 
ending state of existence beyond the grave. 

HIS FAITH IN THE DIVINE. 

But this reaction, although it carried Mr. Symonds a 
long way out, did not carry him as far as some people 
imagine. Mr. Noel says:— 

The faith of Symonds, like that of Whitman, in the cosmic 
divine order is immense, their cosmic enthusiasm in their best 
moments exalted. My friend told me that when he sat by the 
white dead form of a beautiful one dearly loved, his faith was 
absolute that all was right with her as an integral element of 
the divine universe, though he could not see his way clearly to 
dogmatise about her individual and personal survival; that 
the divine, and permanent, and real in her survived he was 
certain. This no doubt was much the position of Spinoza 
But I think the hope of Symonds for individual survival 
became more definite and distinct toward the end of his life. 
Even the sonnet sequence of “Animi Figura” shows that; 
certainly in Whitman, as I understand him, there was a strong 
and definite conviction to that effect. _ My feet are tenon’d 
and mortis’d in granite.” Probably this multiplication and 
fortifying of faculties is likely in part to occur through the 
development of what secms a sixth sense in connection with 
such phenomena as are dealt with by hypnotic experiments 
and psychical research; though in these Symonds was little 
interested. He had the utmost reverence for the character of 
our Lord, and even in the essay I speak of proposes His career 
as a eriterion of conduct. 





x 
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J. A. SYMONDS IN SWITZERLAND. 


Of Mr. Symonds’s characteristics, and of his habits in 
his Swiss exile, Mr. Noel tells us:-— 

“ven when his friends paid him a short visit, he would sparc 
them as little time for lounging, recreation; or conversation «as 
the busiest professional man ; but he made up for this by sitting 
up late conversing, one might almost have said carousing, for 
he drank freely of the country’s excellent Sforzato and Sassell: 
wines with his peasant friends, or with his friends from 
England, his conversation being brilliant and varied to : 
degree, ranging from subject to subject with ample and exact 
knowledge of each, the fruit of accurate, assiduous, and pro- 
longed study. But now and again he would spare a day for 
an expedition of pleasure with his guests, and as a host he 
catered admirably for their amusement. He was an excel- 
lent Latin and Greek scholar, besides knowing Italian litera- 
ture intimately, with suflicient proficiency too in French and 
German. In many arts he was (of their theory at least) master, 
which rendered his criticism of painting, sculpture, and other 
arts always intelligent and worthy of respect. He had his 
faculties at his fingers’ ends, and did not labour for expression, 
which made composition probably easier to him than to many 
others, But with all his head-work (and he transacted besides 
much business of a practical kind) he was also, as I have said, 
intensely emotional; his friendships were numerous, and fre- 
quently ardent, which necessarily caused inward conflict, when 
the ideals established, and conventionally respected in the 
community of which he was a worthy and honoured citizen, 
seemed to clash with the impulse that was free, pleasure-loving, 
and pagan. Now, such a life proved necessarily an exhausting 
one to a man of precarious health, who was often prostrate for 
weeks with terrible lung-inflammation attacks, one of which 
ultimately carried him off. His was, I think, one of the bravest 
lives ever lived. 

WHAT NEO-PAGANISM LACKS. 

Before closing the article, Mr. Noel feels compelled to 
put on record his reasons for refusing to become a 
Neo-Pagan himself. He says :— 

‘To me Neo-Paganism, though I am in strong sympathy with 
its revolt in favour of reason, emancipation of conscience, and 
recognition of the essential dignity of the body, appears to 
leave out in its reaction elements peculiar to Christianity, so 
important to human life that they have given a distinctive 
character to modern civilisation—the significance of sorrow 
and suffering as educational, and the triumphant claim put in 
for the lowest and narrowest, the most degraded and despised, 
wnong mankind, that they are all equally children of God 
with the highest, most aristocratic, clever, or religious of the 
race; nay, that they are, in some sense, even especially blest. 
We need faith in the immanent God, who is indeed our very 
selves, eliminating by transforming the evil, educating, 
developing, conforming us to the Ideal, But the self- 
emptying, crucified human God is an integral factor in this 
idea. Nor could Whitman have seen an aureole around the 
heads of average, or even degraded men and women, if the 
aureole had not first been seen around the head of Christ. 


In the Catholic World for August, an article under the 
title of “The A.P.A. Conspirators,” by the Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins, gives some account of the methods and aims 
of the Anti-Catholic propagandists, who took oaths to 
denounce the Pope, his priests and missionaries, and the 
diabolical work in the Roman Church. 


THERE is a character sketch in Temple Bar of the 


.Comte de Paris. It is, however, less interesting than 


another article by Mr. E. H. Barker, entitled “ A Night 
with the Trappists.”° Mr. Frederick Dixon tells once 
more the dismal story of the destruction of the British 
army at Cabul in 1841. “ The Vision of Augustin Nypho ” 
is a story that might have been suggested, if it were not, 
by some recent articles on Psychometry. 
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WOE! WOE! WOE! 
JEREMIAH ON THE StovuK EXcHANGE. 


Mr. A. J. Wisson, in the August number of the 
Investors’ Review, does and overdoes his accustomed rd/e 
of Jeremiah. Mr. Wilson is far and away the most 
brilliant writer on financial matters on the press, but 
never was there a financial journalist yet who took so 
sombre a view of—well, of everything. At present, no 
doubt, he has cause for chortling in his joy over the 
disaster which has overwhelmed the. Australian banks, 
and the persistent financial wa/a/se in the City. Mr. Wilson 
is so sure of his facts and of his inferences from his facts 
that he thus retorts upon critics who have mildly 
suggested that he was a pessimist :— 

THE SCREAMING BABOONS OF THE PRESS. 

These shouters of the words “pessimism,” “ pessimist,” 
remind us of nothing so much as the forest apes who rain 
ecocoa-nuts down on whoever dares to intrude on their haunts, 
on whatever comes beneath their trees which is new and 
strange. Factsare strange and horrific things to the hidebound, 
the limp and idealess mind which this luxurious age appears 
to have bred. It resents their intrusion upon the false peace 
of their stupidity, and “pessimism,” “ pessimist” are their cocoa- 
nuts. When they have thrown these at the quict inquirer’s 
head they imagine him crushed. The sercaming baboon of 
the jungle is not more an imbecile than they. Readers of this 
magazine will be wise in paying no heed to these jabberers. 

PEACE! PEACE! WHEN THERE IS NO PEACE. 

Mr. Wilson outdoes himself in denouncing those 
prophets who daub with distempered mortar, crying 
“Peace! peace! when there is no peace” His description 
of how things stand is very gloomy :— 

All credit is on the strain, the pinch of losses grows harder 
every day, examples of bad faith and fraud—brutal, un- 


blushing fraud—multiply almost hourly. Nothing is sure 


just now, except that the prices of almost all public securities 


are above their intrinsic values, and that nowhere have lossos 

been manfully faced and acknowledged. The markets float 

on bladders inflated with the breath of liars, and agitation, 

and sorrow, and loss are with us until these bladders are prickcil 

and the bad air let out. Then, when solid ground has becu 

reached, we may begin to have confidence, and to build anew, 
LYING AND THIEVING IN EXCELSIs ! 

For the City, he tells us, is given over toa saturnatia of 
liars and thieves :~-- 

Banks and finance houses indulge in a universal system of 
simulation, nothing is faced out and sternly probed to the 
bottom. The attitude of City finance houses towards te 
public has become, these years back, entirely vieious and 
destructive of confidence. All save the very highest kinds of 
securities have been looked upon as instruments for plundering. 
ne dire result of this culture of deception and fraud is that 
the stock markets are burdened with inealeulabl« masses of 
securities which represent no real values, which are mere 
products of the thief’s ingenuity. Thus have lying and cor- 
ruption bred rottenness, and until the rottenness is cleared 
away, until the City makes up its mind to adopt honester 
ways of doing business, we must expect to have a “crisis” 
with us en permanence. What the investor has to fear is 
bolstered securities. He ought not to buy for investment any 
American railroad share, any Argentine Government security, 
any shares of whatever quality on which there is a liability. 

The practice of thieving and lying indulged in at the 
heart of the Empire bears evil fruit elsewhere, and 
Mr. Wilson has a very powerful article denouncing Sir 
William Harcourt’s Budget speech, in which he declares 
that the Empire itself is not very far from bankruptcy ! 

PREACHING ECONOMY. 

Extravagance and waste are everywhere dangerous, an1 if 

persisted in with us they will end in making this splendid 
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empire a thing on which the sun never rises. We may have 
as a nation totake upon ourselves part of the burden of India 
to save it from deeay and bankruptey; the danger of loss from 
defaulting borrowers faces us at all points. Riches so preeari- 
ously founded preach economy in the State with a voice of 
thunder. Put the matterin another light. Our own national 
debt of £700,000,000 odd may be looked upon as a first mortgage 
upon the empire. Next to it stands the local debts, and the 
debts and guarantees of our railways. They foot up, these 
mortgages, to more than another £1,000,000,000; and below 
them again come the unaseertainable sums we have put out in 
countries not under the British flag. They are at least 
£590,000,000, so that we have about three thousand millions 
sterling out on mortgage, of which two-thirds or so is upon the 
empire itself. This is exclusive of the immense sums embarked 
in private adventures at abroad or at home, in the form of 
share capital or in other * unsecured” investments. 





WHAT SHOULD BE DONE THEN ? 


Mr. Wilson has little to tell us beyond the fact that we 
should pay off our debt quicker, reduce our expenditure, 
and get rid of all State factories. He says :—- 

I recommend the Chancellor of the Exchequer to turn his 
attention towirds these all-devouring fighting services of ours, 
and to study how to arrange for the gradual abolition of State- 
sustained, tax-devouring factories of all descriptions. If 
economy is practised this empire will probably last out the 
voungest of us at the worst, and may last a century or two 
ina fashion. But what most certainly cannot long continue 
to endure is a concurrence of empire with administrative 
extravagance and a thoughtless up-piling of debts. This 
huge empire will only in the true sense become wealthy 
in proportion as it is taken out of pawn, when the capitalist 
co-operates with the worker in production, instead of standing 
towards him as a task-master towards iis bondsman. What 
a change this co-operation might yet ereate all over the 
Waste surface of the land! But this is a day dream. 

INDIA AND THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Mr. W.lson deals with the recent action of the Indian 
Government under the characteristic title, “ An Indian 
Lunacy.” He Says: 

So the Government of India has nailel up its weathereock. 
Henceforth, blow the wind whence it may and ever so fiercely, 
it will always be constant and fair around the treasuries of the 
dusky empire. We stand dismayed. Can it be indeed true 
that whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad ? 

The consequence, therefore, of this attempt to force silver 
up in price artificially within India must be a surreptitious 
import of the coins, and of bars, which will have the effect of 
undermining the stability of Indian finance perhaps more 
rapidly even than the Government’s own wastefulness. Already, 
we understand, the demand for the uncoined metal has beeome 
active in the bazaars all over India. There it will be ex- 
changed by weight,in the ancient Eastern manner, when not 
coined, and a new instrument of extortion is thus put into the 
hands of the Hindoo banker. 

BENEFICENT BANKRUPTCY. 

We should be in no way surprised were the Government of 
India compelled to retrace its steps before many months are 
past, and driven to beg the Home Goverament to come to its 
assistance, either by taking over a portion of its liabilities or 
by directly guaranteeing a large emergency loan. Some 
consummation of this kind is, perhaps, the best that could 
happen, because thus alone does it seem possible to arouse the 
people of England to examine into Indian affairs. Brought 
face to face with a financial catastrophe which would shake 
the credit of the Empire to its foundation, there might be a 
chance of reform. There is now none. The eritie is as one 
beating the air; the fools can only hurl their cocoa-nuts at his 
head. Ungrateful though the task be, it is none the less 
necessary to insist once more that the true curse of India is, 
not cheap silver, not a falling exchange, but debt and 
extravagance. 
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HOW THE WORLD WILL END. 
An ASTRONOMER’S PREDICTION. 


M. Fiammarioy, in the August number of the Cosmo- 
politan, concludes his story concerning the end of the world. 
It is very interesting, for he not only ends the world, but 
he ends also the sun and all the planets. After describing 
how the world gradually became a level plain, he says :— 


The last habitable regions of the globe were two wide 
valleys near the equator, the basins of dried up seas; valleys 
of slight depth, for the general level was almost absolutely 

~ uniform. No mountain peaks, ravines or wild gorges, not a 
single wooded valley or precipice was to be seen; the world 
Was one vast plain, from which rivers and seas had gradually 
disappeared. 

THE LAST DAYS. 


Life in these two last inhabited regions is prolonged 
with great difficulty :— 

These two ocean valleys, one of which was near the bottom 
of what is now the Pacific Ocean, the other to the south of the 
present island of Ceylon, had formerly been the sites of two 
immense cities of glass—iron and glass having been, for a long 
time, the materials chiefly employed in building construction. 
They resembled vast winter-gardens, without upper storeys, 
with transparent ceilings of immense height. Here were to be 
found the last plants, except those cultivated in the subterra- 
nean galleries leading to rivers flowing under-ground. For 
thousands of years the genius of man had been almost exclu- 
sively applied to the struggle with destiny. The last remain- 
ing water had been forced to circulate in subterranean canals, 
where also the solar heat had been stored. The last animals 
had been trained to serve these machines, and the nutritious 
properties of the last plants had been utilised to the utmost. 
Men had finally succeeded in living upon almost nothing, so 
far as quantity was concerned; every newly discovered form 
of food being completely assimilable. Cities had finally been 
built of glass, open to the sun, to which was conveyed every 
substance necessary to the synthesis of the food which replaced 
the products of nature. 


THE LAST OF THE MORTALS. 

M. Flammarion carries the story on until there were 
only two people left alive in the whole world: a man in 
one valley, and a woman in another. Finding all dead 
but themselves, they mount their air ships, and sail over 
this silent and uninhabited world. They descend near 
the Sphinx, and here they die, their souls rising to 
Jupiter, where all the good mortals seem to have a new 
lease of life. M. Flammarion then gives wing to his 
fancy, and describes how in process of time all the great 
oe will go out, and the sun will become cold and 

ead. 

THE END BUT A NEW BEGINNING. 


The end of this astronomer’s picture of the future 
of the universe is as follows :— 


Long after the death of the earth, of the giant planets and 
_ the central luminary, while our old and darkened sun was still 
speeding through boundless space with its dead worlds on 
which terrestrial and planetary life had once engaged in the 
futile struggle for daily existence, another extinct sun, issuing 
from the depths of infinity, collided obliquely with it and 
brought it to rest! 

Then in the vast night of space, from the shock of these two 
mighty bodies was suddenly kindled a stupendous conflagra- 
tion, and an immense gaseous nebula was formed, which 
trembled for an instant like a flaring flame, and then sped on 
into regions unknown. Its temperature was several million 
degrees. All which here below had been earth, water, air, 
minerals, plants, atoms; all which had constituted man, his 
flesh, his palpitating heart, his flashing eye, his armed hand, 
his thinking brain, his entrancing beauty; the victor and the 
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vanquished, the executioner and his victim, and those inferior 
souls still wearing the fetters of matter,—all were changed 
into fire. And so with the worlds of Mars, Venus, Jupiter, 
Saturn, and the rest. It was the resurrection of visible nature. 
But those superior souls which had acquired immortality 
continued to live for ever in the hierarchy of the invisible 
psychic universe. The conscious existence of mankind had 
attained an ideal state. Mankind had passed by transmi- 
gration through the worlds to a new life with God, and, freed 
from the burdens of matter, soared with an endless progress 
in eternal light. 

The immense gaseous nebula, which absorbed all former 
worlds, thus transformed into vapour, began to turn upon itself. 
And in the zones of condensation of this primordial star-mist, 
new worlds were born, as heretofore the earth was. 

So another universe began . . . These universes passed away 
in their turn. But infinite space remained, peopled with 
worlds, and stars, and souls, and suns; and time went on for 
ever. 

For there can be neither end nor beginning. 


The Training of Wild Beasts. 

Mr. Raymond BuLaAtTuHwayt, in McClure’s Magazine for 
July and August, continues the narrative of his experiences 
and interviews with Hagenbeck, the master of modern 
menageries, The article is full of interesting facts, and 
concludes with a vivid description of the training of the 
animals for the World’s Fair at Chicago. Mr. Blathwayt's 
account of the mastery which Hagenbeck has secured 
over lions, tigers, and all manner of fierce carnivores by 
petting and affection is very striking, and would have 
filled with delight the advocates of moral suasion, whose 
theories Artemus Ward ridicules so unmercifully. Mr. 
Blathwayt says that in 1870 one caravan, which took 
thirty-six days in travelling from Kassala to Suakim, 
included fourteen giraffes, five elephants, a rhinoceros, 
four buffaloes, six lions, five leopards, thirty hyenas, 
sixteen antelopes, twenty-six ostriches and forty-five 
monkeys, besides other animals, They needed one hundred 
and twenty camels to carry food and water, and one hun- 
dred goats to provide milk and meat. The young elephants 
were fed chiefly ona kind of cherry, and the larger animals 
were kept going by perpetual relays of ship biscuits. 
After they get on board ship many of them die ; elephants 
suffer fearfully from sea-sickness, and cannoteat. On one 
oceasion out of forty shipped in Africa, only twelve 
arrived alive at Hamburg. Ostriches on board ship have 
a habit of breaking their legs in a storm ; on one occasion 
out of forty-two, thirty-two perished on the voyage. 
Several times Mr. Hagenbeck has had to pursue escaped 
wild animals through the streets of crowded cities, but, 
so far, he seems to have escaped any serious accident. 
In training the animals they find music a great help ; 
tigers are taught to ride tricycles, lions to drive chariots 
and ride on ponies, but the crowning triumph of Mr. 
Hagenbeck was when he caused a Roman chariot to be 
drawn round the arena by a brace of huge tigers, while a 
lion with a crown on his head and a royal crimson robe 
on stood in the chariot; the reins were passed round his 
shoulders, and two boarhounds walked in the rear of 
the chariot on their hind legs as feotmen. 

THERE is as much miscellaneous interesting reading 
as ever in Great Thoughts for September. Inter alia, it 
contains interviews by Mr. Raymond Blathwayt with 
Mr. David Anderson, the teacher of journalism, and 
Dr. Dallinger, on science and religion; a continuation of 
the editor’s articleson “ The Greater Poets: with Echoes 
from their Music;” and a sketch of ‘The Life and 
Teaching of Robert Owen, the Father of English 
Socialism,” by the Rey. S. E. Keeble. 
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BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
AN INTERVIEW WITH THE NorweEGIAN NovELIST. 


Mr. Hsatmar H. Boyesen publishes, in the Cosmopoli- 
tan for August, a very interesting and well-illustrated 
article describing his interview with Mr. Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. From the report of his conversation I will 
only quote two passages. 


THE TRUE TEST OF PROGRESS. 


Speaking of the true test of the civilisation and pro- 
gress of the country, he says :— 

Civilisation must be judged, not by the splendour of your 
Rothschilds, your Vanderbilts, and your Astors, but by the 
average intelligence, comfort, and well-being of the great 
people itself, in field, in mine,and in factory. The progress of 
civilisation is to be gauged by the admission of an ever larger and 
larger proportion of the population to that degree of prosperity 
which will enable them to live decent, laborious, but yet com- 
fortable lives, and not be crushed into mere soulless machines 
of toil. I am so constituted that I must sympathise with the 
under dog. It is the many who toil and starve and suffer 
whose lot I have at heart; it is the poor, the small, who cannot 
rise and assert their rights—it is these I love; and I believe 
that that country is the strongest, the greatest and the most 
civilised which is covered with millions of modest but con- 
tented homes; not that in which the splendour of a few hundred 
palaces is supported by the wretchedness of a million hovels. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


The other extract deals with a different and more 
delicate subject, namely, the beauty and wisdom of 
American ladies. Mr. Boyesen says :— 

“JT have heard it a hundred times that the American ladies 
were so wonderful. Truth to tell, I really believed it. I came 
with great expectations. But now, do tell me, what they have 
in advance of Norwegian women, for instance, except that they 
are better off, and consequently dress better?” 

“They are, as a rule, far more beautiful,” said I. 

“Beautiful? Well, now, what constitutes beauty? They 
have soft skin, well-cared-for persons, good clothes. But the 
soul, the soul, my boy, that gazes out through this transparent 
covering, is vain, flimsy, self-conscious, and filled with a 
thousand petty frivolities. Mere regularity of features counts 
for little with me, if there is no nobility of soul that shimmers 
through. The American women I have met have, with few 
exceptions, been of this type. They demand much of life, but 
they have no idea that life has the same right to demand 
something of them. They are clever—with a sort of flimsy, 
superficial cleverness, and they know how to assert themselves 
and get the most out of their husbands and fathers. But they 
have been wofully spoiled. They never can get away from 
their own dear, little, pretty selves; they cannot lose them- 
selves in a great thought, a great idea, and learn the blessed- 
ness of living for something better than vanity and flirtation 
and social tittle-tattle.” 

“ You have, indeed, been unfortunate in your acquaintance 
with American ladies,” I observed, “but you are too hasty in 
your judgment. The kind of women you describe exists, 
indeed, here as elsewhere; but I contend that they are not 
typical of American womanhood.” 

“ Well, I was long disposed to make that admission, but a 
few weeks ago I attended a Woman’s Rights convention, and 
felt confident that here I should at last find women who had 
emancipated themselves from the paltry frivolities of their 
sex. But there too, though there was some good speaking, 
there was much the same rivalry in dress and much yain 
display.” 

“yES, LET HER COME TO Us!” 

Mr. Boyesen mentions the authority of a friend and 
neighbour of the poet, that Mr, Bjornson is very good in 
his personal helpfulness of women who have fallen under 
the heavy cross which is laid upon the shoulders of 
women who stray from the straight and narrow path :— 
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“ Bjornson,” he said, “is the most large-hearted and unpre- 
judiced man I have ever known. He maintains, truly enough, 
that there is a monstrous injustice in the penalty which women 
incur by the same offence which is so readily pardoned in a 
man. When Bjérnson hears of a case where some unfortunate 
girl has been placed in a compromising position—when a 
helping hand might perhaps save her from social ruin and 
restore her to usefulness and self-respect—he says to his wife : 
‘Caroline, can we not do something for her? Can she not 
stay with us till we can find her something better to do?’ 
And his wife, who nobly seconds him in this courageous charity, 
will answer: ‘ Yes, let her come to us.’ Then she writes a 
letter to the girl in question, and you may imagine how joy- 
ously her invitation is accepted. Bjérnson then, through his 
many connexions, exerts himself to restore the girl to her 
place in society—to straighten, if possible, the tangled skein, 
or, perhaps, open to her some suitable activity in the Scandi- 
navian settlements in the United States. And to the honour of 
his neighbours and countrymen be it said, that he exposes him- 
self to no scandalous gossip by such action. For Bjérnson’s 
character is so well known, through and through, that even his 
enemies, who in political controversy will leave him no shred 
of honour, haye too much decency to assail him from that side. 
He is—he is—well, he is—in that regard, what Aristides was 
to the Athenians.” 


The Re-Disecovery of the Upper Thames. 

A writer in Cornhill Magazine for September, under 
the title of “A New River,” calls attention to the advan- 
tages offered by the ‘thames above Oxford for the pilgrim 
for solitude. After stating that the lower Thames is 
crowded, he continues thus :— 

“Oh, for a new river”! is the universal cry. Well, if we 
only knew it, we have a new river as silent, as secluded, to all 
intents and purposes, as a South American forest stream, or a 
Californian creek. People do not always know or appreciate 
what lies nearest to them ; and this “ newriver” is at an easy 
distance, for the jaded Londoner can reach it in only one 
hour-and-a-half from Paddington. An hour-and-a-quarter’s 
train, and then ten minutes’ drive, will land you in Port 
Meadow, Oxford, on the shores of the “ Upper River,” as the 
undergraduates call it. 

At first, for a mile or two, the pilgrim will find the 
Thames not unencumbered by picnickers. 

An hour or two’s further rowing will land you in undrevmed- 
of solitudes, such as would have satisfied St. Jerome and St. 
Francis themselves, and certainly such as in your wildest 
aspirations you never dared to hope for. The hum of the city 
fades from your memory; in an incredibly short time you 
seem entirely to belong to your new surroundings, to live the 
life of nature. 


The Missionaries of the World. 

THE Church Missionary Intelligencer for September 
publishes a letter from Bishop Tucker, written just after 
the arrival of Sir Gerald Portal at Uganda. The number 
is also remarkable inasmuch as it contains the missionary 
statistics of Dean Vahl of the Danish Missionary Society. 
Outside Europe and the United States £230,000 a year is 
contributed for Protestant missions to the heathen. With 
this sum over 700 missionaries are supported. Dean 
Vahl makes out that, in 1891, two and three-quarter mil- 
lions was raised for Protestant missions by societies and 
agencies which have now 5,000 missionaries in the field, 
and 2,445 female missionaries. The native communicants 
altogether amount to 1,168,000. Great Britain contri- 
butes £1,400,000; the United States £787,000. ‘The 
largest sum contributed by any other nation comes from 
Germany, which supplies £129,000. Thee statistics 


should be supplemented by others showing how much 
is subscribed for Catholic missions. 






























































BEETHOVEN’S WOMEN. 

Westermann for September publishes an interesting 
article by Herr A. C. Kalischer entitled ‘ Beethoven’s 
Circle of Women.” The writer, however, deals only 
with the two famous singers who may be said to have 
imparted the living soul to the master’s great creations 
—Karoline Unger and Henriette Sontag, the first vocalists 
honoured with the solo parts in the final movement of 
the Choral Symphony and in the sublime Missa Solennis 
in D, when these works were produced at Vienna in 
May, 1824. 

THE TWO BEAUTIES. 


Beethoven’s conversation-books, which record the 
conversations conducted in writing between the deaf 
composer and his friends, and which are now in the 
possession of the Imperial Library at Berlin, contain 
abundant references to the days of rehearsal at Vienna 
and the visits of the “Two Beauties” to Beethoven’s 
house, and show us the deep and earnest master from 
his most amiable and genial side. In a letter to his 


“brother, dated September 8, 1822, Beethoven refers to 


his two new friends :— 

Two singers visited us to-day, and as they would kiss my 
hands, and were both pretty, I offered them my mouth. 

At all events, a charming and original intercourse was 
begun about this time, and the conversation-books of 
1823 and 1824 give many interesting details in connection 
with this friendship and the works on which the master 
was at that time engaged. 

KAROLINE UNGER. 

Karoline Unger, the elder of the two friends, was born 
at Vienna in 1800. Music and art formed the bread of 
life in her parental home and in the home of her god- 
mother, Karoiine Pichler, and it was small wonder that 
the child’s musical gifts were developed to good purpose 
in such a favourable atmosphere. Her training was 
undertaken by Aloysia Lange, Mozart’s sister-in-law, 
Vogl, Schubert’s best friend and interpreter, and Ron- 
coni of Milan; and she is variously said to have made 
her début at Vienna in 1819 in Mozart’s “ Figaro,” and, in 
1821, in Mozart's “ Cosi fan tutte.” ~ 


HENRIETTE SONTAG. 


The date of Henriette Sontag’s birth at Coblenz is 
given as May 13, 1-05, and January 3, 1806. She made 
her début at the age of five at Darmstadt, as Salome in 
Kauer’s magic opera, “ Das Donauweibchen.” She was 
trained at the Conservatorium at Prague, and made her 
second début with success at the age of fifteen at Prague, 
as Benjamin in Boieldieu’s “ John of Paris.” In her duet 
with Eduard Genast (Jakob vom Stapel) in the third act, 
she was received with great applause; the duet had to be 
repeated, and the singers were recalled sevezal times. 
Indeed, Henriette Sontag at once charmed Germany and 
all Europe by her voice and her beauty. Later, she went to 
Vienna,and there formed a friendship with Karoline Unger. 


BEETHOVEN THE TYRANT, 


At the time when Beethoven was about to give to the 
world his two great works, his intercourse with the two 
girls was already of a warm and intimate nature. 
Henriette, who was but eighteen, was destined to be the 
soprano, and Karoline, she was some six years older, was 
to take the contralto part. The first rehearsals with the 
two soloists took place in Beethoven's house, and it soon 
became evident that neither of the singers was finding 
the work as easy as was anticipated. They objected to 
the tempo of the Mass, and desired alterations in the 
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symphony, Karoline complaining bitterly of a certain 
high note. But the master could not be induced to 
yield to their demands, and the singers’ enthusiasm was 
considerably damped for a time, Karoline going so far 
as to call the composer the tyrant of the vocal organs, 
Still, as the day of production drew nigh, Henriette’s 
courage increased, but it was otherwise with Karoline, 
Nevertheless the performance was a triumph, and the 
heart and enthusiasm of the audience went out to the 
composer, who stood by the conductor and fixed the 
tempo for each movement. But the deaf master knew 
nothing of the applause and enthusiasm which greeted 
his efforts till Karoline had the happy thought to 
persuade him to look round and face the people. He 
bowed his thanks, and then saw that this was but the 
signal for a still wilder outburst. 


LATTER DAYS. 


There is no adequate biographical picture of Henriette 
Sontag, but Goethe was greatly fascinated by her, and 
addressed several poems to her. She was married to 
Count Rossi, and died of yellow fever or cholera in 
Mexico, June 17th, 1854. Karoline Unger became the 
wife of M. Sabatier of Florence, and died at Florence, 
March 23rd, 1877, at the age of seventy-seven. Writing 
in 1873 of the Beethoven days at Vienna, Karoline refers 
to Beethoven’s room as a church to Henriette and 
herself, and as such they entered it. They made many 
attempts to sing something for him, but their efforts 
were futile, for the master was then quite deaf. Karoline 
still remembered her hasty remark about the high note 
and Beethoven’s reply: ‘‘ Learn away, and the note will 
soon come.” It certainly did not fail her on the day 
of performance; and henceforth Beethoven’s words always 
rang in_ her ears and spurred her on to fresh endeavour. 
She had only one letter from the master, and that, 
together with a letter from Mozart, was stolen from her. 
Fanny Lewald-Stahr, in her book, “Twelve Portraits 
from Life” (Berlin, 1888), gives a charming picture of 
Karoline Unger, but in the Beethoven-Album only the 
signature of Henriette Sontag appears, and Karoline 
Unger is not represented. 





Musie in Dahomey. 


AnoTHER interesting article on a musical subject 
appears in the Revue Encyclopédique of August 15. 
M. Julien Tiersot here discourses on “The Music of 
Dahomey,” not from personal experience in Dahomey, 
but from a study of the various troupes of Dahomeyans 
and Amazons that have visited Paris time and again and 
have given musical performances, and his paper forms a 
valuable contribution to a general study of musical 
ethnography. 

As was to be expected, the music of Dahomey is of a 
military and warlike character. At the festivals groups 
of. young women execute extraordinary dances, with 
vocal and instrumental accompaniment. Most of the 
instruments belong to the kettledrum family; and 
indeed nearly all the instruments used are instruments 
of percussion, so that noise and tumult may be said to 
be the chief characteristics of the music of Dahomey. 
Besides, different players often render different rhythms 
at the same time, and the tumult may be better imagined 
than described. Sometimes, however, the men and 
women sing alternately, and then together, but the 
melodies seem very monotonous, and cannot be considered 
as art. Again, the voice of a chief will be heard alone, 
and be answered by all the chorus. 
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A LADY GEOLOGIST. 
Miss Marra M. Oaitvir, D.Sc. 

Tue University of London has now enrolled on its list 
of graduates a large number of women, many of whom 
have taken high rank in literature and science. Nota 
few, some of them well known in scientific literature, 
have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor of 
Science; but women 
Doctors of Science 
have hitherto been 
extremely scarce. 
Only two names have 
till now appeared in 
the lists: those of 
Sophia Bryant (1884) 
and Charlotte Angas 
Scott (1885). This 
year for the first time 
the doctor’s degree 
has been taken by a 
woman, Miss Maria 
M. Ogilvie, in the de- 
partment of “ Natural 
Science.” 

As Miss Ogilvie’s 
career has been one 
of exceptional dis- 
tinction, and as she 
gives promise of 
taking a yrominent 
place amongst geolo- 
gists, a short sketch 
of her life and work may be of interest to some of our 
readers. 

Miss Ogilvie comes of a family which has a high 
reputation in the scholastic life of Scotland. 

HER SCHOLASTIC CAREER. 

In October, 1873, when eight years of age, she entered 
the Ladies’ College. Edinburgh, and when under twelve 
years of age she gained a foundation of the value of £300 
inacompetition open to three M:rchant Company Szhools. 
This was the beginning of a series of brilliant successes, 
including the winning of a gold medal and a £10) 
scholarship. 





MIS3 OGILVIE. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

In her earlier years her chief interest centred in music, 
which she studied for a number of years at school under 
Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, now principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music. Occasional studies in Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Physiology develope a new interest, and 
Miss Ogilvie resolved, in 1888, to go through a systematic 
course of training for the reyuirements of the Science 
Degree of the London University. She passed the Inter- 
mediate Science Examination of London University in 
July, 1889, and then cntered a3 a student at University 
College, London, under Professor Ray Lankester (Zoo- 
logy), Professor Bonny (Geology), and Professor Oliver 
(Botany). She gainet there the gold medal in Professor 
Lankester’s advanced class in Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy,'and passed thé@ final B.Sc. examination of 
London University in October, 1890. 

HOW SHE BEGAN AS A GEOLOGIST. 

In the beginning of the following year Miss Ogilvie 
went to Germany for the purpose of continuing her 
studies in Zoology and Paleontology. Butit isavowedly 
against the rules of most German universities to admit 


women students, and Miss Ogilvie was unsuccessful in © 
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her endeavour to obtain access to the classes and labora- 
tories in the University of Berlin. A few months elapsed 
before she was enabled to begin work in Munich 
University, under Professor von Zittel and Professor 
Hertwig. Every encouragement was there given to her 
by these professors. During the summer frequent excur- 
sions were made into the Bavarian Tyrol with the 
geological classes under Professor von Zittel and Dr. 
Rothpletz. 

As the immediate result of these excursions, Miss 
Ogilvie, who had in former years been a keen mountaineer 
in the northern highlands of Scotland, gave up other 
studies in favour of field-geology in the Alps. In 
carrying out her wish to do some original work Miss 
Ogilvie found a kind adviser in Baron Richthofen, Pro- 
fessor of Geography at Berlin University, who suggested 
to her as a suitable subject of research the district of St. 
Cassian in South Tyrol. This has long been classic 
ground for the geologist; but considerable doubts had 
from time to time been expressed with regard to the 
theory that the Dolomites ows their origin to reef- 
building corals of Triassic age. It was known that the 
collections of St. Cassian fossils scattered throughout the 
museums of Europe were insufficiently labelled, having 
been obtained in great part by uneducated collectors in 
the district. The fossils from the slipped débris, with 
which the enormous landslips of that district have 
covered the hill-sides, were thus mixed with fossils from 
undisturbed beds, and specimens from different localities 
and from various horizons were thrown together under 
the general name of “‘ St. Cassian Fossils.” 

HER WORK AMONG THE DOLOMITES. 

Miss Ogilvie therefore began by subjecting the fossili- 
ferous St. Cassian beds to a detailed investigation, collecting 
fossils from beds actually in position, and from well-known 
localities. At the same time she mastered the difficulties 
of geological surveying, and traced out in detail the 
outcrops of the St. Cassian beds, Schlern Dolomite, ete., 
over a large area. During her second summer of field 
work Miss Ogilvie completed maps of three districts, and 
gave particular attention to the unusually involved 
relations of faulting and other disturbances affecting the 
district. The greater portion of her results have been 
embodied in a paper published in the Quarterly Journal 
of the Geological Society for lebruary last. under the 
title of “ Contributions to the Geology of the Wengen and 
St. Cassian Strata in Southern Tyrol.” This paper, 
seventy-eight pages in length, is illustrated by four maps 
and numerous sections; but we understand that some 
further facts are to be added and the general aspects of 
the question discussed by Miss Ogilvie in a paper which 
will presently be contributed to a German journal. 
From the work already published it is clear that Miss 
Ogilvie does not accept the coral reef theory as an 
explanation of the peculiar features of the district, but 
regards all the rocks as normal sea-deposits which have 
subsequently undergone great movements and distur- 
bance. A large number of new species of fossils were 
discovered by her in the neighbourhood of Cortina, in 
beds which she has called an Upper St. Cassian horizon, 

The difficulties attending this work were very great, 
and one may well be surprised that they could be so 
completely surmounted by a woman. ‘The imposing 
scenery of the Dolomites is well known to Alpine tourists, 
whe, however, mostly content themselves with a general 
survey from the valley, and an occasional ascent of some 
noteworthy height. But a geologist must scale every 
summit, and must track out the various strata, some 
rising as precipitous walls, some forming gentler slopes 
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and ledges, ascending to the nature and “lie” of the 
beds, Many of the summits range from eight thousand 
to nine thousand feet in height. 


AS A PALZONTOLOGIST. 


This paper in the Geological Socicty’s Journal served 
as’ Miss Ogilvie’s “Thesis” for the doctor’s degree at 
London University. It therefore satisfied the examiners, 
and every one who studies it must be struck by the great 
amount of work accomplished. When not engaged in 
field work, Miss Ogilvie had been carrying on a subject of 
" sagertimge ger research, given her at the beginning of 

r stay in Munich by Professor von Zittel. In the 
superb paleontological collection, over which this pro- 
fessor so worthily presides, there is a great mass of 
material still requiring detailed study. The Munich 
Museum is especially rich in fossils from the “ Stramberg 
beds,” an interesting group of rocks which link together 
the Jurassic and Cretaceous systems. Most of the fossils 
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IN PRAISE OF LONDON, 

Mr. GRANT ALLEN having called London a squalid 
village, and a Quarterly Reviewer having lifted up his 
heel against the architecture of the Metropolis, it is about 
time that some one had to say a good word about dear 
old dirty London, of which we were told last month 
by vestry officials that its inhabitants are so filthy that 
they cannot be trusted to have seats in their streets lest 
they should defile them with unmentionable moral and, 
physical filth ! 

Sir Lepel Griffin, in the Pall Mull Magazine for 
September, defends London from her traducers, and 
declares that she is one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world. ‘This passage is a fair sample of his paper :— 

In the natural and inherent elements of beauty London is 
superior to Paris. In the first place, there is the noble and 
historical river, by the side of which the Seine is little better 
than a ditch. Secondly, there is the succession of glorious 
parks, the lungs of the great city, stretching from Whitehal’ 
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TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


have been already worked, and monograplis upon them 
have been issued at the expense of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment. But the corals and sponges still remain to be 
published. Miss Ogilvie’s previous biological studies 
made her well able to undertake the corals, and she has 
spent, in intervals of her other work, much time and 
labour on this study. Her monograph is expected to be 
ready this year, the numerous plates and microscopical 
drawings in illustration of it being already completed. 

Miss Ogilvie has just been appointed one of the 
lecturers to the London University Extension Classes, 
and will give lectures on the physical geography and 
geology of the Alps, with especial reference to the Dolo- 
mite region. At the last meeting of the British Associa- 
tion (Edinburgh, 1892) Miss Ogilvie gave an address on 
the “ Landslips of the Tyrol,” illustrated by maps and 
sections. Those who heard this address will have no 
doubt of her success as a lecturer. 





AS IT MIGHT BE. 


to Kensington Palace, such as are possessed by no other city 
in Europe. What view is there in Paris so beautiful as that 
from the Buckingham Palace end of the artificial water in 
St. James’s Park, looking towards the Foreign Office, or that 
from the bridge over the Serpentine? The Bois de Boulogne 
is altogether charming ; but it is outside the city, and might 
be rather compared with Richmond Park than Hyde Park. The 
more notable buildings of London do not compare unfavourably 
with those of Paris. Westminster Abbey is more beautiful 
and interesting than Notre Dame, St. Paul’s than the Panthéon ; 
while, in spite of some grave defects and over-elaboration of 
detail there is no modern building in Europe which is superior in 
dignity, size, and beauty of position to the Houses of Parliament. 

But Sir Lepel Griffin is not content with glorifying 
London as it is. He wishes to construct a new London, 
which will be even more gorgeous, and by way of begin- 
ning he proposes to transmogrify Trafalgar Square so as 
to resemble the picture which I am permitted to repro- 
duce from the Pall Mall Magazine. 
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WOMEN AS JOURNALISTS. 

Mrs. Emity Crawrorp contributes to the Contemporary 
Review for September a paperon “Journalism as a 
Profession for Women,” which she read at the Conference 
at Lucerne. Mrs. Crawford thinks well of women as 
journalists. She thinks that they write well, and have 
in a greater degree than men the faculty of throwing 
life into what emanates from their pen. 

She then gossips pleasantly concerning various women 
journalists on the Continent, although she laments that 
journalism in Paris is well-nigh closed against women. 
This is partly due, she says, to the pest of gallantry, and 
to the narrow ideas of the wealthy and well-to-do classes 
about women’s place in society. 

Speaking of the qualifications required by women who 
wish to be journalists, she says :— : 


The first requirement then is health and a rich reserve of 
strength. I don’t mean the strength of the railway porter, but 
the vitality which enables one to recoup rapidly after an 
exhausting bout of work. Women of good constitutions are 
more elastic in recovering than men. But elasticity is not 
enough. There must be staying power. It won’t do to suffer 
from headaches, or to feel easily exhausted. 


After health, Mrs. Crawford puts typewriting as the 
most desirable thing. 


Learn typewriting. There is no better friend to the 
journalist and the eye-worn printer than the typewriter, 
which is invaluable to those who have few opportunities to 
correct their proofs. More typewriters and fewer pianos 
The noise at first is distressing, but one gets used to it. 
Besides, working in noisy places is so often the lot of the 
journalist, that he or she must learn to be deaf to all that is 
not good to hear. 

I have been asked by a mother from whom I had a letter, 
“What is the best preparation for a girl wishing to make a 
figure as a journalist?” Pulling down her conceit first of all. 
It is presumptuous in any novice to expect to make a figure at 
anything. Presently I hope to say something about the moral 
requirements of the profession, meanwhile I will glance at the 
educational ones. It is essential that habits of close observa- 
tion and of punctuality in fulfilling engagements be formed. 
If the journalist has often to keep irregular hours, he must take 
care not to oblige others to keep them, and above all to be in 
time for the printers. An appetite for books is also to be culti- 
vated. I have heard it said: “ But life is not long enough for 
‘book-reading.” It can never be too short for converse with 
those silent friends. The wider my range of life, the more 
pleasure and profit I take in books. They soothe, support and 
foster reflection, without which perception would be barren. 
Books deepen one’s nature by strengthening the subjective part 
which is the mother of imagination and of emotion. There is 
no communicative power in a purely objective writer. Recol- 
lect that there were few great writers who were not in youth 
omnivorous readers. All the feminine classic writers certainly 
were, from Madame de Sévigné to George Eliot. 

The great school for the journalist, man or woman, is life, 
and the great secret of success pegging away. Nothing that 
it concerns the world to know of should be rejected as common 
or unclean. The philosophy of what that voice said in the 
vision of Simon Peter has been overlooked. As there should 
be no weed for the botanist, no ditt for the chemist, so there 
should be nothing common nor unclean for the journalist. The 
woman journalist should not seek, any more than the man, to 
‘be on the crests of high waves, but to be ready for them, and, 
when caught up on them, to trust to their landing her on high 
ground, One sex is just as well adapted for these high crests 
as the other. Every virtue that becomes a man becomes a 
woman yet more. Presence of mind and courage may be 
needful qualities in the ups and downs of a press career. 

It is impossible to emphasise too strongly the practical use- 
fulness of cultivating the moral qualities—ethie feeling (which 
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should not be demonstrative) and moral sense to prolong into 
old age bodily and mental vigour. ‘The address and knack 
which lighten labour are certainly to be sought after; and in 
youth the rein is to be given to the passion for perfect literary 
form. But moral strength is the life of life. Adaptability is 
an ever necessary quality for the journalist. The best way to 
acquire it is to become at all times a slave to duty, which 
in principle is immutable, but the application of which is 
continually varying. 


WHY THE WORLD’S FAIR WAS CLOSED ON 
SUNDAYS. 


Mr. JoserH Cook, in Our Day for August, dances with 
ecstatic delight over the defeat of the Sunday opening 
at Chicago. He says :— 

Sunday closing of the World’s Fair, with the nearly certain 
prospect that this will be the permanent rule of the exhibi- 
tion, was actually accomplished July 23. The National 
Commissioners of the Fair, July 12, declared by a vote of 
fifty-four to six that they had never repealed their previous 
decision in favour of Sunday closing, and that the local 
Directory had opened the Fairon Sundays without authority. 
The Board of Directors themselves, when thus reprimanded 
and when convinced by experience that Sunday attendance 
was too small to pay and that Sunday opening diminished the 
patronage of the Fair by respectable people on week days, 
resolved on July 13 by a vote of twenty-four to four to close 
the Fair on Sundays. 

He points out that the significance of this decision is 
immensely increased by the fact that the Sunday openers 
had a fair field in which to try their specific. Nearly all 
the newspapers, at least one bishop, and vocal, local 
public opinion insisted angrily upon the opening of the 
Fair, and in order to make money the directors opened it 
only to find that the exhibitors would not exhibit, and, 
therefore. the public would not come. Full payment for 
one quarter of the show did not commend itself to the 
American working-man ; therefore, finding it did not pay 
to keep it open, the directors shut it up, and Dr. Coo: 
rightly insists upon the significance of the fact that even 
in Chicago, with all its foreign-born citizens, it is impos- 
sible to make a Sunday Fair pay. 

The West is not as wild as some of its critics have supposed. 
This victory for the day of rest and worship is of far-reaching, 
strategic importance to high civilisation, at home and abroad. 
No more important triumph for Sunday has been achieved in 
modern history. 


After this, perhaps it may be possible to get rid of the 
seven days’ slavery which prevails in American news- 
paper offices. 

Martnorover Scuoor is described in an illustrated 
article in the Ludgate Monthly. 


Messrs. RAPHAEL Tuck AND Sons have sent me a hand- 
some volume of coloured pictures designed to illustrate 
Tennyson’s heroines. Accompanying the book they sent 
me particulars of some thirty-two prize competitions in 
which they propoze to give away £2590. ‘These com- 
petitions are in two divisions—the first literary, for 
original composition in either prose or verse to one of the 
illustrations in a selected book, or for selection from 
appropriate quotations from the Scriptures or the poets. 
The second division, for painting, the prizes are offered for 
a copy of illustrations in colour or black and white. A 
special section is reserved for children, and certainly this 
firm deserve every credit for establishing a system which 
can hardly fail to develop the amateur among both young 
and old. 
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A PLEA FOR A SERVANTS’ SUNDAY. 

+ Mrs. Rura Lams, in the Sunday at Home for September, 

puts in a much needed plea for a servants’ Sunday. She 

is quite right in calling attention to the fact that Sunday 


feasting may be all very well for the feasters, but it tells 
_very heavily upon the servants :— 





The tendency of to-day, especially amongst the wealthiest 
classes, is to make Sunday the principal visiting day of the 
week. Parties of every description are now arranged to take 
place on that day, because the presence and aid of professional 
vocalists, reciters, musicians, in short, all whose business it 
is to amuse by the exercise of their gilts, can be more easily 
secured on Sunday than on any other during the week. 

What the Upper Ten do on a large scale, will certainly be 
imitated by those next and next in the social rank. The 
eustom of ignoring the Sabbath as a religious institution, 
and dedicating its hours to visiting and recreation only, is fast 
spreading. 

To girls who have been brought up in quiet country homes 

God-fearing parents the change must be a great trial. 
But there is a vast number who regard its privileges in a very 
different light. First and foremost it is their brief season of 
absolute freedom from restraint. 

Both Christian girls and non-Christian alike resent the 
addition of extra work on Sunday, and the loss of their 
Sunday out is at present not compensated by a holiday 
on.any other day of the week. Hence, it is not surprising 
that Mrs. Lamb should fall back upon the suggestion 
that our abigails would do well to form themselves into a 
trade union for the purpose of defending their scanty 
leisure. She says :— 

One hears much of combinations of working men and women 
for the protection of their common interests, and sometimes of 
their demanding wages and privileges which it would be 
ruinous for employers to grant. But I think, were I a 
domestic servant, I should gladly join a servants’ union, which 
should have for its object the preservation of the God-given, 
neyer-to-be-over-valued boon of the Sunday, from the encroach- 
ments of those who selfishly devote its hours to so-called 
pleasure, af the cost of seven days’ work per week to all who 
serve them. 





THE SONGS OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Tue August number of the Music Review publishes 
two papers on Indian Music read at the American 
Musical Congress. Miss A. C. Fletcher’s paper is 
uncommonly interesting :— 


The Indian generally sings out of doors, and the din that 
attends certain classes of songs makes it almost impossible for 
the untrained car to catch the melody. A dozen men may be 
singing with all their vocal force, and half as many more 
beating the drum with might and main. Add to this the 
noise of many people, the barking of dogs, and the confusion 
of a camp, and one can fancy how troublesome it would be to 
understand all that music stands for tothe Indian. 

His emotional expression is in his music. Every pleasure is 
enhanced by melody, and there is no sorrow or dread that is 
not solaced by music. When his soul is moved he bursts into 
songs; when he would seek aid from the unseen mysterious 
forces of nature, he sends forth the messenger of song to find 
the god or “ Power that Makes,” and to draw from its infinite 
source to supply his own need .... The prayer is always a 
song or a chant, and the vision when it comes is of some form 
which signifies to him the approving presence of the “Power 
that Makes.” These vision songs belong solely to the 
individual ; no man ever sings another man’s sacred ‘song. 

Other songs have the power to entice animals toward the 
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hunter ; these mystery songs have been received in dreams or 
visions. The religious songs are not all mystery songs; there 
are tribal ceremonies, religious in character, with elaborate 
ritual and music very simple in structure. Game and gambling 
songs are numerous; children have their ditties, which they 
hand down to still younger generations; fireside tales are 
interspersed with songs; and many avocations pursued by men 
and women are lightened by musical cadences. The war- 
dance has a fascination to most strangers, especially if given in 
costume, the personal decorations, the movements, and the loud 
singing combining to make a wild.and savage scene which the 
red man has learnt to know is pleasing to his white neighbour, 

The text of the love-songs of the Omahas is much more 
elaborate than that in any other class, and affords an interest- 
ing study of the development of the ballad. One class of love- 
songs is supplied with musical syllables instead of words, and 
they are sung by the youth as he stands on some vantage point 
overlooking the lodge of the girl he desires to win. The 
funeral song of the Umahas is sung by a number of young men, 
who beat the time by striking two short willow sticks together. 
In the expression of their sorrow for the dead, they insert a 
small willow branch through two incisions in the flesh of the 
left arm, and their blood drips from the leaves as they sing 
their beautiful major melody. The blood is in token of 
sympathy for the bereaved; the dead cannot see the ghastly 
sight. The song is for the departing spirit that it may enter 
with joy into the future state. 


It will thus be seen that the Indian is more concerned 
with the response of the song to his own mood than with 
its effect upon his ear as a musical composition; his 
enjoyment is emotional rather than intellectual. 

Mr. J. C. Fillmore’s paper in the same review deals 
with the Indian songs in their technical aspect, but his 
study is equally interesting, and is accompanied by many 
musical illustrations. 


WOMAN IN SONG. 
By MApAME Norpica. 


In the Music Review fr August, which, by the way, is 
an excellent number, several papers read at the American 
Musical Congress are given. Madame Nordica takes 
“ Woman in Song” as her theme :— 


As woman has been the great guide of most musical minds, 
so has she been also the ennobling and the ennobled theme of 
the creators of musical works. ... Queens of Song have 
guided the masters of music to the hayen of triumphant fame. 

The drama portrays human emotions; music pictures them 
and idealises them. The drama pays tribute to the mind; 
music kneels at the throne of the soul. 

The actor and the artist have many advantages denied the 
singer. When Miss Ellen Terry plays Marguerite in “ Faust,” 
for instance, she takes her time in arranging for the jewel 
scene; whereas in singing the Marguerite of Gounod the time 
is limited. During one bar the jewel casket is to be discovered, 
and two bars are allowed to get the earrings in the ears. The 
singer must get to the mirror, at the same time performing the 
most difficult feats of vocalisation. The orchestra is waiting, 
and combining time, tune, the meaning of the music, the facial 
expressions and the gestures is vastly more trying and more 
exacting than the art of the dramatic artist. 

Women are progressing day by day, and there are living to- 
day women composers of great originality—Miss Ellicott, Miss 
Smyth, Maud Valérie White, Augusta Holmes, Mlle. Cha- 
minade, Helen Hopekirk, and many more. 

Among vocalists there are many names to be remembered 
with joy. Incidentally it may be mentioned here that the lyric 
artist receives greater remuneration than any other, and that 
the highest terms of remuneration ever granted to singers have 
been awarded to women. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 





HOW TO STOP RIVER POLLUTION. 
” Mr. Frank Spence, in the Contemporary Review, has a 
short but very sensible article on this subject, the gist of 
which is that it would be quite easy to prevent the 
pollution of rivers throughout the country if the Local 
Government Board would but deal with sewage effluents 
on the same principles with which the gaseous products 
of chemical works are dealt with under the Alkali Acts. 
He says :— 

The only measures needful would be to insist that every 
outflow of waste liquid from sewage works should pass through 
an open conduit, accessible to the inspector at all hours of the 
day and night; and to give to the chief inspector under the 
Alkali Acts a few additional assistants. The administration 
might well be the same as under these Acts. The chief 
inspector is necessarily a practical chemist, and the sampling 
of air and that of water are quite in the same line of work. 
As itis, he is engaged daily in protecting the air from what 
may be called gascous sewage; and, indeed, he has already 
under his ken two classes of liquid pollutions—namely, 
hydrochloric acid and the drainage from soda-waste heaps. 

The liquid discharges are of such varied character that (as 
was done in the case of the Alkali Acts) tentative restrictions 
might be imposed in the first instance, and gradually increased 
as experience enabled the inspectors to point out to polluters 
in each case that they were not employing the “ best practicable 
and available means” of purification. For example, it might 
be required at first merely that every effluent should be made 
permanently non-putrescent, the test of this being so simple 
that even a labourer at a sewage works could perform it. (A 
well-stoppered bottle, half filled with the effluent, then tightly 
closed and left in a light room at ordinary temperature, should, 
on being opened, give off no offensive olJour, however long the 
liquor is kept.) What a gain to public health an‘ comfort in 
all towns, villages, and residences alongside polluted rivers 
would be secured by this one simple, reasonable, and perfectly 
practicable requirement ! 

The present excellent results of the inspection of British 
chemical works have been achieved almost solely by moral 
pressure backed by the shadow of the law. It would in fact be a 
real kindness to local sanitary authorities everywhere to put 
their sewage treatment under supervision, as it would transform 
all of them who are mere rate-savers for popularity’s sake into 
local administrators, proud that they had made their effluents 
odourless, colourless, and suitable for fish life. 





Mr. Chamberlain and His Orchids. 

THE English Illustrated Mayazine for Ssptember has 
a copiously illustrated paper on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
orchids. The writer says:— 

Mr. Chamberlain began the culture and collection of orchids 

some sixteen years ago, about the time when he _ built for 
himself at Moor Green, amidst the prettiest scenery on the 
outskirts of Birmingham, the house (named in allusion to the 
family’s London connections) which is now known to all 
newspaper readers as “ Highbury.” Mr. Chamberlain now has 
about 5,000 plants of all kinds, and from all parts of the orchid- 
producing world, and of course the number is being con- 
tinually added to. They fill thirteen of the eighteen glass- 
houses ranged along the side of Mr. Chamberlain’s handsome 
yet unpretentious residence. 
_ The greater part of the Parliamentary vacation every year 
is spent by the Liberal Unionist leader at Highbury, and 
during the session he frequently passes Saturday to Monday 
there; when at Highbury almost every minute of his leisure 
is spent in the orchid-houses. Mr. Chamberlain has a fine 
library of orchid literature, and there can be little doubt but 
what the flower appeals to him as much from its scientific as 
its esthetic aspect. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain are in London a box of the 
most beautiful blooms is sent every week for the decoration of 
their house in Princes’ Gate. In addition, two flowers of the 
kinds best adapted to the buttonhole are sent every day, and 
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it is with one of these that the Liberal Unionist Leader 
generally makes his appearance in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Chamberlain has tuken every means, on the other hand, 
of obtaining the full enjoyment of the orchids when he is at 
home. One can go in and out all the houses without once 
encountering the open air. The drawing-room opens on toa 
lofty conseryatory, filled with the scent of many sweet-smelling 
flowers. 


How Clark Russell Writes his Novels. 

In the English Illustrated for September Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt gives an interesting account of how Mr. Clark 
Russell is able to write the sea novels which have so 
much vogue. Thearticle is for the most part an interview 
with Mr. Russell :— 

Forced by rheumatism to keep much upon his sofa, he 
dictates all his novels, finding indeed that he can work better 
so than if he were to pen them with his own hand. “I close 
my eyes, I realise intensely the whole scene, I see if as in a 
magic-lantern, [ can dramatise the whole thing.” He never 
puts pen to paper till all is carefully planned and mapped out. 

There is first a general plot of the story, the dates of which 
are most accurately thought out; then come the dramatis 
persone, thename of the vessel, the number and names of the 
crew, the passengers, with their general characteristics limned 
out. “I generally choose some one I have observed with 
attention, who acts as a lay figure right through, and so I do 
not lose his personality.” 

And again, no locale is ever imaginary in Mr. Clark Russell’s 
books. ‘“ Even in writing of the most minute island,” he said 
to me, “I always have an Admiralty chart of that island at 
my side so that I may be exact in my bearings and soundings.” 

Then the ship itself; it is not only exactly described—its 
tonnage, its cargo, its berthing, but there are numerous 
sketches of it which place it before Mr. Russell’s eyes exactly 
as he imagines it, and so he is enabled to pace the deck, to go 
below, to dine with the captain aft, to go for’ard to the men’s 
mess, almost as though he were actually on board the ship 
itself. There are in addition references to well-known books 
of travel in which well-authenticated incidents are recorded, 
to official journals, to anything in fact that may be of use to 
him in the writing of what many an untravelled critic regards 
as an impossible occurrence, and which nevertheless has 
actually taken place. 


Mrs. Oliphant, 


THERE is a character sketch of Mrs. Oliphant in the 
Young Woman, contributed by the Rev. J. W. Dawson. 
He says :— 

Mrs. Oliphant has been among the hardest literary workers 
of our time, and her industry is nothing less than amazing. 
To produce some sixty books in forty-four years is a wonderful 
record, especially when we recollect the evenness of quality 
which characterises them. She has lately exchanged Windsor 
for the Riviera, but such a retirement to sunnier skies by no 
means indicates a retirement from the arena of her prolonged 
activities. At sixty-five her hand has not lost its cunning, nor 
do her later stories evince any lessening of literary power. 

If one cannot point to any single book of hers as a book 
to be ranked with the great achievements of Thackeray or 
Meredith or George Eliot, one can point to the long series and 
say with confidence that each is alike good. And the list 
numbers nearer fifty than forty, to take no count of a dozen 
other books of history, biography, and criticisni. 

Now, what is the secret of this prolonged literary success? 
Its chief element is that Mrs. Oliphant has recognised her own 
limitations, and has worked within them with a steadiness of 
industry which is in itself phenomenal. She has taken for 
her field humble, commonplace and middle-class life, but has 
so treated the cormmonplace that it has had all the charm of 
originality. She has never fallen into the error which 80 
often beset even so great a writer as Dickens, of writing of 
conditions of society which lay beyond her actual experience. 
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HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET. 
THE Criticism oF SALVINI. 











and Irving; and the literary and dramatic critics of the whole 
world haye studied and analysed both author and actors. At 
present, however, tragedy is abandoned on almost all the 









In the English Illustrated for September, Mr. Henry stages of Europe. Actors who devote themselves to tragedy, In_t 
9 a . inne ged) 
Irving discourses upon four favourite parts of his. Those whether classical, romantic, or historical, no longer exist. Mr. Fil 
Shakesnearian parts which he chiefly loves are Hamlet, Society-comedy has overflowed the stage, and the inundation view. 
Richard III., Iago, and King Lear. He is prompted to cases the seed to rot which more conscientious and prudent the fro 
write this paper by the curious perversity which has Pye = <agiagve ra a of art. To win the approval Mr. Fi 
: 2 oe : ° é of the audience, a dazzling and conspicuous mise-en-scene does nt 
een some ae reyes y' decry the art of not suffice, as some seem to imagine, to make up deficiency in ied 
wees mr. ifving Saye ca v weve Spo yee interpretation ; a more profound study of the characters re- 
generation the apression of Hamlet as the man, not a8 presented is indispensable. If in art you can join the beautiful Amo 
piece of acting, is perhaps the highest aim which the and the good, so much the better for you; but if you give the gained 
English-speaking actors can cherish.’ _ , public the alternative, it will always prefer the good to the Mr. I 
This being so, it is interesting to know what Salvini beautiful. n Henry ' 
says of the impression produced upon him by Irving’s their bi 
presentation of that part. The passage will be found in DERELICTS AND THEIR ADVENTURES. os 
Contary, Magecive tor Sontember: | SPpeats in the Mz. W. J.Gorpox, in the Leisure Hour, in the course picture 
; Pee } eS of his interesting articles upon sea-life, refers in September the line 
apis 705 ery gazions to, so the lustrous Tnglsh artis jm to the subject of derelcts, He snys:— pictur 
was recognised by nobody, and remaining as it were concealed In the North Atlantic alone there are generally sixteen — ws 
in my box, I had @ good opportunity to satisfy my curiosity. I afloat every day in the year, and in one month forty-five were two lov 
arrived at the theatre a little too late, so that I missed the recently reported, five-and-twenty of them in the vicinity of aabilicn 
scene of Hamlet in presence of the ghost of his father, the the five “steamer lanes” used by the Cunard, White Star, 
scene which in my judgment contains the clue to that strange American, Guion, and National Companies ; and yet, dan- One 
character, and from which all the synthetic ideas of Hamlet %€TOUS as they may be, collisions with them hardly ever “The 
are developed. I was in time to hear only the last words of mes sgnrte the ores ag onky ord at ry “es - — r way in 
the oath of secrecy. I was struck by the perfection of the toe eee er 1¢ carefulness of the look-out tha Mr. I 
stage-setting. There was a perfect imitation of the effect of sat ib and in 


moonlight, which at the proper times flooded the stage with its 
rays or left it in darkness. Every detail was excellently and 


The ways of the derelicts are interesting and peculiar. 
There was one vessel that broke in half in the North Atlantic 
just where two currents passed, and one half went north and 





The pic 
and slu: 


his tains 2 see ig rth apie begged ty Onis the other south, and they came ashore with more than a thou- pa pi 
pvints of satire with the courtiers, who sought to study and to sand miles between them. The Ma nantico, first reported ‘ciliated 
penetrate the sentiments of the young prince. In this scene *bandoned on December 8th, 1886, in 39° N. 72° W., was last had ne 
Irving was simply sublime! His mobile face mirrored his  8¢€2 in 28° N. 36° W. pon July 12th, 1887, after a drift of 2,600 the bitt 
thoughts. The subtle penetration of his phrases, so perfect in ™iles in 206 days. The Vincenzo Perrotta, abandoned in the poo 
shading and incisiveness, showed him to be a master of art, September, 1887, in 36° N. 54° W., came ashore at Watling “Child 
I do not believe there is an actor who can stand beside him in sland in April, 1889, after a drift of 2,950 miles in 536 days. Reward 
this respect, and I was so much impressed by it, that at the The Telemach about the same time drifted 3,150 miles in 551 eile 
un WP-ths second act I said to myself, “I SIGE play days. Two schooners abandoned during the same gale in : 
Hamlet! Mapleson can say what he likes, but I will not November, Eee, on the American coast drifted 4,400 and 4,800 “T 
play it;” and I said it with the fullest resolution. In the Miles iu 370 and 347 days respectively. The Vestalinden, k Ph 
monologue, “ To be, or not to be,” Irving was admirable; in abandoned in November. 1891, was last reported in April, os Poy 
the scene with Ophelia he was deserving of the highest praise; 1892, after drifting 2,230 miles in 151 days. One of the ee “) 
in that of the Players he was moving, and in all this part of longest drifts of abandoned ships on record is that of the wg 
the play he appeared to my eyesto be the most perfect interpreter schooner W. L. White, abandoned in March, 1888, in 39° N. teg 
of that eccentric character. But further on it was not so, and 73° W., which came ashore at Haskeir Island, one of the vant 
for the sake of art I regretted it. From the timewhen thepassion Hebrides, in January, 1889, after a drift of 5,910 miles in a tall 
assumes a deeper hue, and reasoning moderates impulses which 310 days. Obstacles these, for the early destruction of which the le 
are forcibly curbed, Irving seemed to me to show mannerism, and 8°™Me means ought to be discoverable. A miss may be as good Pan fe 
to be lacking in power, and strained, and it is not in him %% % mile, but shaving must be embarrassingly close when it his hi : 
alone that I find this fault, but in nearly all foreign actors, Comes to passing, like the barque Virgo, between two masts of _ a 
There seems to be a limit of passion within which they remain ® 4erelict in a state of submergence. Stadt 
true in their rendering of nature; but beyond that limit they Occasionally a derelict is towed into port and sold cheap, to “Tt : 
become transformed, and take on conventionality in their be patched up again and tempt fortune until she makes her : la 
intonations, exaggeration in their gestures, and mannerism in  8°C0nd appearance, usually under another name, in the list of _* 
their bearing. I left my box saying to myself: “I too can do total losses. For, account for it as you please,a ship once “wart 
Hamlet, and I will try it!” In some characters Irving ig U2lucky is always unlucky, although you may change her oor gg 
exceptionally fine. I am convinced that it would be difficult  2®me to hide her identity. Even in the Royal Navy there aor, 
to interpret Shylock or Mephistopheles better than he. have been ships whose names have been changed two or three —s se 
He is most skilful in putting his productions on the stage; times, and they have met with disasters under each designation. = by 
and in addition to his intelligence he does not lack the power ae all ge 
to communicate his counsels or his teachings. Withal he is In Longman’s Magazine, in “ At the Sign of the Ship,” he eaca 
an accomplished gentleman in society, and is loved and Myr, Andrew Lang discourses concerning Borderland, “Th 
scene her rere prime yl mae “be | him as somewhat justifying the bishops for refusing to give wonder 
piory y- ’ ver, for ais own their opinion when asked on the ground that it was had be 


sake, avoid playing such parts as Romeo and Macbeth, 
which are not adapted to his somewhat scanty physical and 


no part of a bishop’s duty to give away gratuitous 
advertisements. From this it would follow that a bisho 


arose a 
who als 


vocal power. . : as e 

The traditions of the English drama are imposing and had better keep his mouth al ways shut, if he shoul sold “ 
glorious! Shakespeare alone has gained the highest pinnacle never speak when his advice is asked for fear lest his ofterwe 
of fame in dramatic art. He has had to interpret him such counsel should be used for advertising purposes—a prepar 


great artists as Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready, Siddons, 


plausible plea for dumb dogs surely ! 
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MR. LUKE FILDES, R.A. 
How He Parntep “ THe Casvats.” 

In the Strand for September Harry How selects 
Mr. Fildes, R.A., as the subject of his illustrated inter- 
view. The paper is better illustrated than usual, and 
the frontispiece of the magazine is a reproduction of 
Mr. Fildes’s famous picture “ The Doctor.” There is 
plenty of good gossip in the interview. 

TWO LOVERS IN A BOAT. 

Among other things, Mr. How tells us how the artist 
gained his wife :— 

Mr. Fildes and Henry Woods went by the Thames to sketch. 
Henry Woods had two sisters, and they came up on a visit to 
their brother, and stayed where the two young artists were 
working. Miss Fanny Woods often sat to one of these artists. 
She is the girl sitting down in the stern of the boat in the 
picture of “ Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest,” which was hung on 
the line and “centred” in the Royal Academy of 1872. The 
picture was quickly “noticed”—it was the first work of an 
unknown painter. And 1873 brought “The Simpletons ”— 
two lovers in a boat! But it was not until the summer of 
1874 that Miss Fanny Woods became Mrs. Luke Fildes. 

“THE CASUALS.” 

One of Mr. Fildes’s most famous pictures is that of 
“The Casuals.” The following is the account of the 
way in which he painted it :— 

Mr. Fildes always had a leaning towards “ The Casuals,”’ 
and in 1874 he painted it. That, too, was a 9-ft. canvas. 
The picture is too well known tu need description here—the mud 
and slush of the street, the suggested fog, the drunken loafer, 
the ruffian who “wants work, but wouldn’t do it,” the long, 
thin youth in the background, the sham soldier, the wife and 
husband cuddling up their children, the widow (who perhaps 
had never been a wife) hastening along, the policeman, and 
the bitter sarcasm of the “notices ”—posted immediately above 
the poor fellow who holds his little one so tightly to him—of 
“Child Deserted, £2 Reward!” and “ Lost a Pug Dog, £20 
Reward!” But what stories the artist has to tell of his 
models for that remarkable work ! 

MODELS FROM THE CASUAL WARD. 

“T used to go out night after night,” said Mr. Fildes, “and 
seck for types. I visited the various casual wards, and soon 
got to know the inspectors. If I saw anybody who took my 
fancy I gave him my card, and asked him to come round after 
he had picked his oakum. Yon notice that fellow with his 
head bent down in the picture? He came to see me one 
morning wringing wet, and after sitting for a few minutes in 
the hall he was surrounded by a pool of water! Some of these 
people I had to stand in my studio on brown paper, and put 
disinfectants round them. ‘The drunkard—that fellow with 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets—was a perfect character. 
He would not sit to me without a quart pot by bis side, which 
{ had to keep continually filled. 

“The policeman I borrowed from Bow Street. The long, 
thin lad at the back, whom I found in a casual ward, was a 
stowaway. He was a lad of sixteen, and six feet high. He 
had tramped everywhere. He stowed himself away on a boat 
going to America, was discovered, flogged, transhipped on 
another boat, pitched ashore at Liverpool, walked to London, 
and slept in the parks till I came across him. One of these 
fellows in the picture walked up and down outside my house 
all night, so that he shouldn’t be late in the morning! How 
he escaped the police is a mystery.” 

“The Casuals” created a great sensation. It made a 
wonderful impression. Nothing at once so dramatie and real 
had been seen for years. The status of Mr. Luke Fildes 
arose at a bound. It was bought by the late Mr. Thos. Taylor, 
who also purchased “ The Widower.” Mr. Taylor’s collection 
was eventually sold at Christie’s, and “The Casuals” was 
sold to Sir George Holloway for 2,000 guineas, who stated 
afterwards that he had made up his mind to buy it, and was 
prepared to go to £4,000 for it. The picture now hangs in the 


Royal Holloway College, Egham. 
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ALL THE OLOGIES. 
In the American Catholic Quar'erly Review for July 
the Rev. Thomas Hughes, writing on “ Anthropology,” 
gives the following extract from an American University 
treatise on Anthropology, showing how the modern 
scientists in America divide up the study of mankind 
into various branches of Anthropology :— 
Phenomena. Science. 
All mankind as natural objects . Anthropology. 
WHAT MAN IS—STRUCTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 
The embryo of mankind and life 
of the individual 4 > 
The body of man (specific and 
comparative) = . 
The functions of the body . 
Form and colour, weight and 


Ontogeny. 


Anatomy. 
Physiology. 


number ; ; ‘ Anthropometry. 
The nervous system in relation to 
thought . 2 : Psycho-physies. 
Natural divisions of mankind Ethnology. 
WHAT MAN DOES—FUNCTIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


To express his thoughts Glossology. 


To supply his wants . Technology. 
To gratify his desires Mstheties. 


To account for phenomena . Science and Philosophy. 

To co-operate in the activities 
and ends of life . a 

In presence of a spirit world 
THE PAST OF HUMAN LIFE AND ACTIONS IS STUDIED— 

1. In things decayed or dug from 
the earth ; : 

2. In the decipherment of inscrip- 
tions . ‘ ‘ ; . 

3. In the acts and sayings of the 
unlettered . 

4. In written records . 

SCIENCES HELPFUL TO ANTHROPOLOGY. 

To determine the material of art- 
products. ‘ P 

To fix the age of relics : ° 

In studying the mutual effects of 
man and the carth on each 
other. ° e . 

To determine man’s place in 
nature and his acquaintance 
therewith 


Sociology. 
The science of religion. 


Archeology. 
Palzeography. 


Folk-Lore. 
History. 


Mineralogy. 
Geology. 


Geography. 


Botany and zoology. 


What People Read in the East-End. 
THe Young Woman for September publishes an inte- 
resting interview with Miss James, the librarian of the 
People’s Palace, as to what people read in the East-End :— 


The library will accommodate 250,000 volumes, of which 
only a little over 12,000 have been gathered. The galleries 
are reached by spiral iron staircases, and books are sent down 
to the centre by means of lifts. The cost of the library is 
between £800 and £900 a year. From 1,200 to 1,400 persons on 
an average use the library daily, and from 130 to 200 books 
are issued. The six most popular books in the library are 
Dickens’s “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” Haggard’s “She,” Dumas’s 
“Monte Cristo,” Kingsley’s “Westward Ho!” Stevenson’s 
“Treasure Island,” and Mrs. Henry Wood’s “East Lynne.” 
Meredith is occasionally asked for, Hardy frequently—-or, at 
least, his ‘‘ Tess” and “ Under the Greenwood Tree”; we have 
only these two of Hardy’s in the library, and they are very 
popular. Many try Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ David Grieve,” 
but they generally give it up. Amongst women and girls, 
Edna Lyall, Miss Warner, Miss Fothergill, Hesba Stretton, 
Miss Braddon, and Mrs. Henry Wood are most popular; 
whilst Henty, Kingston, Ballantyne, Marryat, Fenn, and Jules 
Verne are the boys’ favourites. Poetry is seldom asked for, 
except Shakespeare, Tennyson, Browning, and Longfellow. 
3rowning is read in the East End to some extent—by the 
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A NOTABLE “TIMES” CORRESPONDENT. 
A SKeEtcH oF Mr. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Mr. W. P. Garrison, in the Century for September, 
publishes a very appreciative sketch of Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, the well-known Times correspondent at Rome. 
The paper is illustrated by a striking portrait. Mr. 
Stillman is an old contributor to the Cevtury, and Mr. 
Garrison might with advantage have given us a much 
longer sketch. Mr. Stillman was born in the State of 
New York in the year 1828, and he very early received 
an impetus which decided his destinies. He was, says 
Mr. Garrison, of a restless temperament. 

HIS ADVENTURES WITH KOSSUTH. 

As if to set a seal on his unrest, fate would have it that the 
youth of twenty should graduate from Union College in 1848. 
Though he took at once to landscape-painting under Church, 
his ardent temperament could not be insensible to the reyolu- 
tionary glow of the period, and Kossuth’s arrival in this 
country in December, 1851, fully enlisted Stillman in behalf 
of the Hungarian cause, and gave him his first introduction to 
the complex “ Eastern Question,” which was to absorb the best 
thoughts and the best energies of his life. In 1852 he accepted 
from Kossuth a perilous mission to Vienna, to bring away the 
crown jewels secreted by the exiled chief. I have heard him 
tell how, when his task seemed hopeless and the chance of his 
arrest unpleasantly good, he chose a stormy night to commit 
to the Danube his compromising credentials. The boot that 
hid them in its heel had hardly splashed in the river before he 
was challenged by a guard, who good-naturedly smiled at his 
bad German, and let “a foreigner” pass. The amateur 
revolutionist quickly made his way to Paris, and, taking up 
his brush again, entered an atelier. 

HIS FRIENDSHIP WITH RUSKIN. 

This was Stillman’s second visit to Europe. His first was 
in 1849, when Ruskin was midway in the publication of his 
“Modern Painters,” and was hanging out his “Seven Lamps,” 
when, coincidently, the Preraphaelite Brotherhood was in the 
first twelvyemonth of its existence. Acquaintance with Rossetti 
and the other leading spirits of this movement made of Still- 
man a true believer. With Ruskin, whose conversion came 
later, in 1851, he struck up the warmest friendship, and subse- 
quently named for him his ill-starred first-born. The personal 
affection outlasted his detachment from the doctrine of that 
eloquent but incoherent moralist. After twenty years he could 
proclaim publicly that “Ruskin’s art-teachings are utterly 
wrong.” Meanwhile, in 1855, under the double influence of 
the prophet and the Brotherhood, he founded, with John 
Durand, the short-lived “ Crayon” in New York; and, though 
he still continued to exhibit at the Academy of Design, of 
which he had become an associate member, the litterateur 
began to get the better of the artist. 

PAINTER AND PHOTOGRAPHER. 

This brought Stillman into familiar and delightful inter- 
course with Lowell and the Cambridge circle of wits, scholars, 
and savants. He joined a choice band of them in the Adiron- 
dacks in the summers of 1858 and 1859, and there was painted 
—I believe in the former year—his best-known and most 
poetic piece, “The Procession of the Pines.” Of this company 
Stillman was the guide, philosopher, and friend. . . . Firearms 
have always been a passion with Stillman, and they typify 
his spiritual combativeness, his readiness to engage in con- 
troversy. His innate mechanical inventiveness has chiefly 
been expended upon cameras, for he has practised, experi- 
mented in, and written authoritatively about photography 
for more than a quarter of a century, and twenty years ago he 
published a manual of the art. 

AMERICAN CONSUL AT ROME AND CRETE. 

The camera has but confirmed the practical divorce from the 
palette effected by his acceptance of office in 1861 under the 
administration of Lincoln. To use his own words :— 

It was my misfortune to spend eight years of my life in the 
consular service of the United States. From the first post, 
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that at Rome, I was removed to silence my remonstrances 
against the disgraceful state of our legation there; and, after 
our usual shopkeeping system, I was sent to a distant station 
at my own expense, after haying been financially ruined by 
my official countrymen at Rome. 

The new station was Crete, where, in the spring of 1865, 
Stillman was brought face to face with “the unspeakable 
Turk,” at a time when the island was on the eye of a fresh 
revolt. The history of this episode must be read in his “ Cretan 
Insurrection.” His complicity with the insurgents consisted 
in nothing more than being a sort of postman between them 
and Europe. Stillman naturally came to be regarded, both at 
Athens and at Constantinople, as the head and front of the 
rebellion. The persecution he had to endure in consequence 
from the local authorities and Mussulman population in Canéa 
made him almost a prisoner in his house, and finally drove 
him to transfer the consulate to a yacht. As the rebellion 
languished to its end, the Turkish government obtained from 
Secretary Fish his removal. 

STORMY PETREL 1876. 


After the “Cretan Insurrection” Mr. Stillman did 
nothing so notable as the part which he took in the en- 
lightenment of public opinion on the subject of Turkish 
misrule. In 1875 and 1876 he spent much time in and 
about Montenegro and Herzegovina, and his letters 
undoubtedly did much to pave the way for the subse- 
quent disruption of the Ottoman Empire. Afterwards, 
when the war broke out, he did yeoman’s service as 
Times correspondent in Montenegro. I remember Mr. 
Gladstone saying at the time that Stillman’s corre- 
spondence from the seat of war was the only reason in 
1877 why he felt it necessary to look at the Times at all. 
After the war was over, he became the regular corre- 
spondent for the Zimes, wherever the situation promised 
to be stormy. 

In the service of the Times, Athens was revisited in 1880. 
He revisited also the island of Melos after an interval of a 
dozen years. He also began with ardour the study of Greek 
archeology, especially in connection with the huge construc- 
tions which are styled Pelasgic, and which he has traced more 
thoroughly than any one, and pictured with his camera, up 
and down the Italian peninsula, in Sicily, in the Greek 
archipelago, and on the mainland. 

He is now settled at Rome, but it needs no prophet to 
foresee that if there is once more unrest in the Balkan 
Peninsula, or in Austria-Hungary, Mr. Stillman will have 
to leave the Eternal City, betake himself once more 
to the regions with which he is so familiar, and dwell 
among the peoples for whose liberation he has already 
achieved so much. 


Motor Engines for Cycles. 

In Cassier’s Magazine for August the writer of the 
article on’ “Modern Gas and Oil Engines” speaks very 
highly of the Daimler motor. This motor is built by 
the Daimler Company of Cannstatt, and uses either gas 
or gasoline. In Stuttgart it is used for propelling 
street cars,and on some German railroads for driving 
inspection cars. It is also found favourable for the pro- 
pulsion of road carriages, quadricycles and even bicycles. 
The English firm is Sims and Company, and they are 
said to be actively prosecuting its introduction to 
British territory. Cassier gives a picture of two riders 
seated on a quadricycle propelled by a Daimler motor. 
As there seems to be no danger of being blown up, this 
motor ought to be popular with cyclists, for it can be 
turned on and off at a moment’s notice. It would be 
invaluable for steep hills. The writer, however, does not 
give particulars as to the increase in weight added by the 
Daimler motor. As you can buy gold too dear, so a cycle 
motor might be more heavy than its worth. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CRISIS. 
Tue PropHECY OF THE PESSIMIST. 


In the Jivestors’ Review for August, Mr. Wilson has two 
articles—one on “ Austra!ian Banks, Failed and Other,” 
the other on “ Braggart Queensland.” In both of them 
he prophesies all manner of evil concerning the position 
in Australia. 

A WORSE CRISIS COMING, 

The crisis in the Australian colonies has but reached its 
second stage. In a little while the storm must break out 
again more fiercely than ever. What should have been done 
had any real intention existed to deal with the facts as they 
stood was to throw all these failed banks into liquidation. 
The whole of the uncalled capital ought to haye been secured 
absolutely to existing creditors as a first step. That done, it 
would have been open to capitalists in the colonies or here to 
create one or two new banks to take up what genuine business 
these wrecks had left. To these new institutions, under 
adequate supervision, the collection of the assets of the failed 
banks might have been confided; or, if that had not been 
practicable, one or more nursing trusts might have been con- 
stituted for the express purpose of holding the assets together 
until such time as they could have been realised. With might 
and main, therefore, “ reconstruction ” was forced through, and 
the end of a shameful career of chicane and fraud will be ruin 
tenfold more irretrievable than could have been cansed by 
honest liquidation. ‘These miserable settlements have little 

rospect before them but to lie waterlogged with debts for at 
lees’ a generation. 
OVER-BANKED AUSTRALIA. 

One great cause of the matter is that Australia has far 
too many banks for its population. The contrast with 
Scotland is very marked in this respect :— 


Altogether Scotland possesses banking resources to the 
extent of £118,000,000, but of this sum it may be estimated 


+ that not more than £70,000,000 at the outside is directly 


engaged in banking business within the country. The amount 
may not exceed £60,000,000, for not only have the Scotch banks 
£24,000,000 invested in securities, or advanced upon stocks, 
but they have always large sums employed in the London 
market—how large there is no means of knowing, but they 
must aggregate at least £10,000,000. Therefore, the lowest of 
these estimates may be an exaggeration; but put the total at 
£70,000,000, and contrast this with Australia and New Zealand. 
Before the recent smashes the total banking resources of these 
colonies amounted to £208,000,000. With this money the 
people had no manufactures to speak of to carry on; their only 
exports consisted of agricultural and pastoral produce, than 
which nothing is more precariously profitable, less capable of 
bearing one year with another high banking charges. And in 
spite of this prodigious amount of money the colonists were 
always hard up. 


THE PROSPECT OF QUEENSLAND. 


F In his essay upon “ Braggart Queensland,” Mr. Wilson 
says :— 

From the very start the Queenslander has been the Gascon 
of Australasia. All his ideas haye been coloured by the 
immensity of his territory. As a beaster he has few equals 
and no superior. 

It was a poor territory, nevertheless, and in great measure a 
territory unsuited for permanent settlement by the men and 
women of our northern race sent to occupy it. ‘The letters of 
the Times special correspondent on Queensland and other 
Australian colonies are as near as possible worthless for the 
essential purpose of revealing the true economic condition of 
these settlements and of appraising their actual wealth. And 
where she can sce for herself and speak from her own observa- 
tion, she expresses invaluable truths. Hers is “the honest 
eye which sees” when it can get outside the official magic 
ring. Therefore we think the description given by her of the 
lot of labour in Queensland heart-moving in its sadness. 
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THE DOOM OF THE COLONY. 

The danger which now threatens these miserable deluded 
Australian settlers is not merely that of becoming bankrupt in 
pocket, of ceasing to pay their way. Were their population 
larger, such is the hatred and contempt felt for the character 
of the men whom universal suffrage and “ payment of mem- 
bers” have brouciit into power, we should fear revolutions and 
a period of anarchy. Sparingly peopled as the territories are, 
the actual danger to some of them is of depopulation. All 
who can will escape from the debt curse, and seek peace in 
happier lands. ‘Those who remain will rebel against the 
demands of the fundholder, or will simply lie down like the 
over-loaded camel and refuse to get up till the weight is 
reduced. Queensland will go to pieces. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON ART. 

In the Forum for August, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
replies to the critics who found his previous dissertation 
on art too pessimistic. He defends his views with his 
customary vigour, and preaches an eloquent little homily 
upon a text in Timothy. Speaking of the defects of our 
modern art, he declares that they are irremediable. At 
least— 

There is no practicable remedy—or none of the immediate 
and direct kind. The only true remedy is that contained in 
the Apostle’s words to Timothy :—* They that will be rich 
fall into temptation and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdition.” 
And it is as true for the artist or the pvet to-day as it is for 
the divine and the disciple, as it was true for the Apostle’s 
own son in the faith, whom he had left in Ephesus :—* But 
thou, flee these things; and follow after righteousness, godli- 
ness, faith, love, patience, meekness.” 

Although Mr. Harrison puts his text at the end of his 
article instead of at the beginning, as most preachers do, 
he strays from it with as much ease as if he were in the 
pulpit. The following sentences embody his chief con- 
tention :— 

We shall, no doubt, again have an age when Synthesis will 
weigh more than Analysis, and Conception of the Whole more 
than Observation of the Parts. We shall have again an age of 
coherent ideas ;—and when we have that, we shall have another 
age of Great Art. It is in vain to look for any very great art, 
either in literature or in the special arts of form, under the 
reign of universal Specialism. The camel of Holy Writ will 
have passed through the eye of the needle long before supply 
and demand will ever have succeeded in creating a great art. 
And men will be gathering grapes of thorns and figs of 
thistles the day that Art Exhibitions promote immortal works. 
Everything that we love in art had its own time, place, occa- 
sion, inspiration, Titian, Velazquez, Rubens, and Vandyke, 
painted noble gentlemen and ladies in the costumes in which 
they lived, to hang in their own halls, amidst artistie sur- 
roundings of absolute harmony. Your R. A. to-day paints a 
bill-discounter in a red hunting-suit and breeches and a fur 
topeoat; he charges him a thousand guineas; and the bill- 
discounter is very proud. Raffaelle and Bartolommeo painted 
Saints and Madonnas to place over altars; Veronese painted 
sumptuous groups for Venetian palaces; Rembrandt painted 
the men and the scenes amongst which his life was passed, 
exactly as he saw them, and for those who loved them. We 
have to rack our brains for novel subjects, and first and fore- 
most, we have to satisfy the dealer. 

He concludes his article as follows :— 

This is not the place, nor have I space left here, to 
explain all I mean, when I say that art isa mode of religion, 
and can flourish only under the inspiration of living and 
practical religion. In the meantime, I would say but one 
word to the ingenuous youth who aspires to be an artist that he 
should shudder to become a tradesman, that he take up his 
high calling with “love, patience, meekness ”—that he hold 
fast by all that is pure, all that is beautiful, all that is broadly 
human. 
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VARIOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Review or Reviews has excited very widespread 

interest and discussion. I posted a copy of the 
REVIEW, with an accompanying letter asking for sugges- 
tions, to every peer in the United Kingdom, and to those 
eldest sons of peers who were old enough to have their 
own establishments. Most of the peers who answered 
my appeal—beyond merely acknowledging it—did so 
in terms of general approval, coupled with the natural 
and inevitable objection to this, that, or the other sugges- 
tion. 


(a article which appeared in the last number of the 


LORD GREY’S DISSENT. 


There were, however, some who dissented almost 
entirely, and foremost among these stands the North- 
umbrian Nestor, Earl Grey, who is as keen a politician 
in his ninetieth year as Mr. Gladstone is in his eighties. 
Lord Grey writes :-- 

I am sorry to say that, although your article contains some 
remarks in which I concur, I entirely dissent from most of 
your views. I consider you to be unjust to the British 
aristocracy and clergy, and to have made a great mistake in 
neglecting to point out that most of what King Demos has to 
complain of has arisen from the misuse of the supreme power 
with which he has been invested by the changes effected in 
1866 and since in the constitution of the House of Commons, 
by which, instead of its former high character, it has been 
degraded to its present deplorable condition, and now shows 
itself to be utterly incapable of discharging its high duties 
with advantage to the nation. If I was still as able to discuss 
the subject as I should have been twenty or thirty years ago, 
I should probably have attempted to explain to you my reasons 
for holding this opinion ; but now, when I am fast approaching 
the close of my niuety-first year, I am quite unable to do so. 


THE PEER ONLY GREAT AS A LEGISLATOR. 


Some of the peers object somuch to the incidental sugges- 
tion that they might do well to sacrifice their legislative 
functions in order the better to exercise their local social 
sovereignty, as to ignore the fact that the suggestion was 
not insisted upon, but merely thrown out by the way. 
Lord Saye and Sele writes from Sunbury House, 
Reading, contending that the legislative position of the 
peer is essential to his local prestige. He writes :— 

I would gladly see your ideas carried out, but I know they 
have been tried and have utterly failed. You are wrong in 
considering the peers as a body to be the great of the land. 
Except where they are legislators they differ not from other 
men; they are not more influcntial, nor are they better nor 
worse than those around them. In this county (Berks) John 
Walter and Richard Benyon tower over what you call the 
aristocracy. In the adjoining county (Oxon) although there 
was a resident duke, a commoner only a short time ago was 
the Lord-Lieutenant. There are peers and peers—some are 
fossils, somé@ mushrooms, some of them are lawyers and some 
clergymen, and many have been or still are in the Army and 


“Navy and other professions, and the majority of them, I hope 


and believe, endeavour to do their duty towards their fellows. 
A baronet is quite as big a man as a peer. 


LORD ABERDARE’S WARNING. 


Much in the same sense writes Lord Aberdare, from 
Duffryn, Mountain Ash, South Wales :— 

I have read with great interest your paper on “The Wasted 
Wealth of King Demos,” for sending me which I heartily 
thank you. There are portions of it which do not command 
my assent, but it does not follow that even to me it would, 
therefore, seem to be infructuous. Agreeing with much, I 


THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY AND KING DEMOS. | 
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BY PEERS AND OTHERS. 


shall refer to one objection, and one only. Your conditional 
precedent for the utilisation of a lord is that he should cease 
to be a peer. You do not seem to have asked yourself how 
much of the influence which you would turn to such good 
account depends upon the fact that, in spite of the wide- 
spread unpopularity of the House of Lords, a peer is still 
respected as a member of that House and an hereditary one. 
Such divinity as doth hedge a lord largely rests upon that 
fact. That feeling may be denounced as superstition, 
flunkeyism, and what not. It may be held up to seorn as 
unreasonable and degrading; but there it is, and there it will 
be for many a long year, growing probably weaker and weaker, 
as the Demos gets stronger and wiser, but still exerting a 
power which would be wanting to a mere landowner. I do not 
deny the influence of the untitled landowner who happens to 
be at once wealthy, able, and public-spirited. I am only 
arguing that such a landowner, if also a peer, would loom far 
larger in the public eye, and therefore have a larger capacity 
for good. It is painfully true that many peers have fallen 
short of their duties. But if examples are only too frequent 
of wasted opportunities, there is happily ample proof of a 
heightened sense of responsibility in the majority. How many 
a peer, conscious of the duties attaching to the possession of 
rank and fortune, is seen to exert an influence far exceeding 
the measure of his abilities and force of character, which are 
supplemented by the weight which rank and fortune have 
given him! The number of such men—men like the late Lord 
Carnarvon, the Duke of Westminster, and many others—is 
constantly, and I believe rapidly, increasing. This, of course, 
is not a question which cannot be decided by statistics. It 
seems to me, looking back upon more than three-quarters of a 
century, palpably certain. As for suggestions, I have none to 
offer. If the territorial aristocracy are so insensible to their 
duties, so blind to the signs of the times, as to neglect both, 
their fate is assured, and I do not believe that it can be 
averted by the formulation of any scheme or the foundation of 
any association. They must, in my opinion, be left to the 
good influences which pervade society with ever-increasing 
force, among which I give no small space to views like yours, 
supported with earnest eloquence, and animated by the desire 
of conserving all that is good and sound in our body politic. 


THE PEER AS A PUBLIC INSTITUTION. 


From a yecr resident in the home counties, who has 
large Irish estates, I receive the following expression of 
opinion, which is interesting and suggestive :— 

In a great deal of your article I fully agree. Lord Beacons- 
ficld once said: that a peer of England was a greater man 
everywhere than in the House of Lords, and I have repeatedly 
acknowledged in public the gratitude which every peer owes 
to his countrymen for their generous readiness to give him 
every opportunity of making himself useful if he is willing to 
embrace it. I speak from twenty-three years’ experience when 
I say that, even in these democratic days, rank, as such, 
attains if anything more than its due weight for its owner on 
any public occasion. I_ entirely sympathise with your view 
that a peer should regard himself as a public institution with 
public responsibilities, and that the implied condition of the 
existence of a leisured class is that its members should 
devote themselves, individually and collectively, to the public 
service. Until Mr. Parnell succeeded in ostracising from 
public life all who were not his supporters I was able to 
be of some little use as a public man. The Land Act 
deprived me of the control of the agricultural portion of my 
estate, to the improvement of which till then I had devoted a 
considerable sum. It also rendered me comparatively impotent 
in all matters affecting the quarrels and litigation amongst 
themselves in which my tenants had previously been only too 
glad to accept the arbitration either of myself personally or of 
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my agent. I represented for a time a division of my English 
county in Parliament, and my eldest son has for more than 
thirteen years done the same. I have been twice returned 
unopposed as an elected member for my own district in the 
County Council, and was offered unsolicited the same honour 
by a neighbouring district reputed the most radical in the 
electoral division. I can honestly say that no public call has 
ever been made upon me to which I have not done my best to 
respond. Excuse the egotism of this letter. I mention these 
facts in no spirit of self-praise, but because I believe my case 
is merely that of dozens of my order who are trying to do 
their duty in that state of life into which it has pleased God 
to call them to the best of their ability. My children have 
all been brought up to throw themselves into every work 
around them to which they can add to the comfort and 
pleasure of their poorer neighbours. They have their reward 
in the kindn-ss with which their efforts are received. In the 
House of Lords itself I have never had any difficulty in 
gaining an attentive hearing upon any question which seemed 
to me of sufficient importance to be brought forward; and as 
a moderate Conservative I have had the satisfaction of seeing 
almost all of the old Liberal friends in both Houses with 
whom I started in early life now ranged upon the same 
platform as myself. Iam not much afraid of Demos in home 
affairs if English good-sense is not outvoted by Irish senti- 
mentality. What 1 do fear is the effect which rash decisions, 
taken by those who have never thought out the subjects, may 
have upon our foreign policy, our colonial relations, and above 
all upon the future of our Indian Empire. If the House of 
Lords does not exist for the good of the country the reason 
for its existence is gone. I believe that it does so exist; and I 
do not feel myself the down-trodden creature to whom you 
allude in the earlier part of your article. 


“BETTER BROWN OR SNOOKS THAN A PEER.” 
An esteemed correspondent, who writes to me thus from 
R.Y.S. Black Pearl, off Dartmouth, sees the other side ot 
the shield :— 


Your article in the last August number of THe Review or 
Reviews on the British aristocracy interested me enormously. 
There is only one thing I want to say, and that is that you seem 
to me to rather overrate the possible influence of individual 
peers in their own district. To me they seem a very con- 
scientious rather overworked body, whose exertions are not 
repaid with the respect that we should give to the efforts of 
more private individuals. As you say, they keep the county 
museums and pleasure-grounds, and into the administration of 
their estates they put all the common-sense, kindliness and 
grit that nearly all Englishmen possess. They have the in- 
fluence in their native places that wealth is bound to 
bring with it, but in spite of their good work as county 
councillors and general purveyors to the public good they are 
less considered than would be the merest carpet-bagger. One 
story in illustration of this I heard only the other day. Lord 
Pembroke, who is one of the most public-spirited of country 
gentlemen, whose work on his estate is a well-known thing 
to all his neighbours, and who, besides this, is, as you know, 
one of the most cultivated and liberal-minded men in England, 
makes a point of every year making a speech upon some 
political question of importance to his assembled tenants. 
He took, a few years ago, as the subject of his discourse, 
Home Rule, and as it is a question on which he feels very 
keenly, he took an extra amount of trouble, and delivered an 
able speech, which made a great impression on the minds of 
all the educated people who heard it. One of these, Lord 
Suffolk, was travelling soon after through Wiltshire, when a 
tenant of Lord Pembroke’s gt into the railway carriage, and 
they not unnaturally began discussing the recent meeting at 
Wilton, both expressing the highest approval of all that Lord 
Pembroke had said; and Lord Suffolk suggested the advisa- 
bility of having the speech printed and distributed. “ That 
wouldn’t be any use, my lord,” answered the farmer; “if it had 
been Brown or Snooks who’d made the speech the people would 
pay some attention to it, but as it’s by Lord Pembroke, no one 
would read it—the masses always think the classes are working 
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for their own advantage, and consequently don’t heed them.” 
This is only one of a hundred stories I could tell you had you 
patience to hear me—it is a particularly good instance, as it is 
about a really popular man. Perhaps you will wonder why I 
should write all this to you; only I know you respect all points 
of view, and mine is that of an onlooker who has seen some- 
thing of the game. The peers you attack cannot write back 
and sing their own praises, telling you of all their good actions, 
and that is partly why I write this. 


THE GRATITUDE OF DEMOS! 


A South-country peer writes me a private letter, from 
which I take the following extract :— 

I agree with a good deal of what you say, but do not feel 
hopeful of your suggestions being generally acted on; and 
even if they were, I doubt the results coming up to your 
expectations. Provided a landlord does not actually neglect 
his estates, no oue I think is either surprised or aggrieved if 
he does no more. If, however, he interests himself in local 
affairs and local institutions, people very soon take it as a 
matter of course, and show their gratitude by endeavouring to 
work a willing horse to death. I believe that there are a very 
great number of county gentlemen who make themselves very 
useful in their own neighbourhoods; but it is no doubt true 
that some of the richest and most conspicuous families do little 
or nothing. This is bad for everybody, and I should be very 
thankful if it were less common; but some of the most notable 
examples of it would be strong candidates for almost any 
constituency, if that is a test of the appreciation of Demos. I 
do not know the north of England, but I should expect that 
Lord Lonsdale would be a much stronger candidate than Lord 
Percy, and would probably have run Mr. Morley much closer 
for Newcastle than the highly respectable Mr. Ralli. 


LORD WINCHILSEA’S RESPONSE. 


Lord Winchilsea dealt with my appeal in a leading 
article published in his admirable weekly The Cable. 
The article, which is signed, is headed “The Great 
Opportunity.” Lord Winchilsea says :— 

We welcome with peculiar pleasure a testimony to the truth 
of doctrines often advocated in these columns, which, coming 
as it were from the enemy’s camp, and from one who does not 
hesitate to describe himself frankly as a hostile witness, may 
be considered as conclusive. 

Mr. Stead is, in fact, a Radical of the Radicals, and a loyal 
supporter of the reign of King Demos, who he believes “has 
come to stay.” But he is also a shrewd observer of his own 
times ; and being honestly desirous to improve them, he is too 
much in earnest toshut his eyes, merely because he would have 
had it otherwise if he could, to the vast store of latent energy 
which resides in a body of men who are members of an order 
which is coeval wlth our history, and closely identified with 
all the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Lord Winchilsea continues— 

Mr. Stead’s appeal to the public-spirited among the peers 
merits, and we hope will receive, far more than a passing 
attention. He invites them, in fact, to take that foremost 
place in the country life of England, their assumption of which, 
he assures them, would be heartily welcomed by King Demos 
himself, and would be certain at this critical moment to 
exercise a profound, perhaps a decisive, influence upon their 
own fortunes. How much might be done if noble lords, 
especially those who happen to be Lord-Lieutenants of counties, 
would make their old historical homes the centres, in a true 
and real sense, of the modern public life of the county, by 
occasionally inviting members of these different public bodies 
to meet in conference within their walls upon one or more of 
the many subjects of importance with which they are called 
upon to deal. 

But our agricultural readers have a more direct interest than 
they are perhaps aware of, in adding their exhortations to 
those of Mr. Stead. Whatever else the peers may be, one 
thing they undoubtedly are—the natural leaders of the agri- 
cultural interest. Their fortunes are not as deeply rooted in 
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. the soil as the very oaks on the ancestral estate from which, 


perhaps, it takes its mame, nor is there a service so important, 
or any which would be'productive of more benefit to the com- 
munity at large, as well as to their own individual interests, 
than they could render at this moment by laying aside their 
wonted indifference, and placing themselves at the head of 
their tenants and labourers, in order to make one great and 
combined effort in the cause of agriculture. 

Obvious, indeed, must be the duty, and great the opportunity, 
when the trumpet which summons the peers of England to 
take their rightful place as the vanguard of the social army, 
sounds from the very heart of the Radical camp, and who shall 
say whether, if they refuse the call to which honour, duty, and 
interest alike prompt a ready obedience, it will ever again be 
renewed ? 

WHAT ARE THE LANDLORDS DOING ? 


Lord Cantelupe sends me from The Manor House, 


Bexhill, some excellent and timely observations :— 


I thank you for Tue Review or Reviews you have kindly 
sent me. Ihave read the article referred to with great interest. 
I have written out what are my ideas about a peer and a land- 
lord ; I consider that it rests entirely with each individual peer 
to better himself and regain his power by doing his duty. I 
have only made a few remarks as to how it could be done, as, 
in fact, I hope to do myself if I live. 

Suggestions. 

It is no doubt absolutely necessary at the present time to 
recognise the fact that we are governed by the will of the 
people, and recognising that fact, it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary that all those in high social positions should use their 
power to direct if possible the will of Demos in the right way. 
As the article deals chiefly with peers, [ will take a peer as 
my example. Taking it for granted that a peer who has not 
done anything actually wrong, starts in life with a certain 
amount of power because he is a peer, I do not think that that 
power would have much weight with the people unless he 
devoted himself to find out and understand their wants. If he 
did this, he would probably gain the confidence of the people, 
and he would then not have much difficulty in ruling and 
guiding them. There is no doubt that the power of a peer who 
is a large landowner, and who lives among his own people, may 
be very great, and if he acts rightly towards them his influence 
will be good. It is indeed a sad thing to see so much of our 
land in such a poor state of cultivation; it is to a large extent 
due to the enormous size of most of our farms, I have always 
found that a small tenant keeps his land in far better condition 
and makes far more out of it than the big tenant. It is only 
natural, if a man has 700 acres to farm, he may be quite 
unable through want of capital to keep all his land in a 
high state of cultivation, while if he only had 100 acres he 
could very well do so. I think the landlord is very often 
much to blame. It is very seldom that you come across a 
landlord of a large estate who goes round himself and sees 
his tenants, discusses the state of their land, or encourages 
them in any way to do the best they can to improve their 
farms. I believe it is quite possible for a good landlord, in 
conjunction with his tenants, to so improve the condition of 
his land as to benefit both him and the tenant. In the 
days of agricultural prosperity, most landlords spent 
their enormous incomes on luxuries and pleasure outside 
their counties. I wonder how much of their rents was 
actually re-invested in their estates? Was there even half 
of what came from the land replaced upon it? If that 
had been done, would our land have ever become s0 
poor as it is now—would it really have become almost impos- 
sible for us to compete with foreign trade? I think not; I 
think that if landlords and tenants in those days of prosperity 
had thought more about the source of their wealth, and had 
supported it, England’s agricultural position would not have 
been what it is at present. And now in the days of adversity 
what are the landlords doing ?: have they not mostly fled from 
their homes, their people, and their land, on the plea of poverty 
—certainly, a true enough one, but not justifiable? Would it 
not have been a noble and pluckier action to remain in their 
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homes, living quietly and as cheaply, working as they might 
easily do to improve their condition and that of their people ? 
What encouragement is there for a poor struggling farmer 
to work hard to find money for a Jandlord whom he 
never seces—a man who cares so little for him that he 
leaves him to fight the battle alone? I am _ convinced 
that it is possible for every landowner to better himself 
and his estates ; it rests with himalone. It is deplorable to see 
what is going on now in numerous cases: the landlord lives 
away; he takes all the rents; he spends them elsewhere, 
giving nothing back to and doing nothing for the land and 
the farmer who gives him his living. Landlords have been 
chiefly instrumental in bringing about their own downfall; 
let them now set to work to regain what they have lost, which 
I believe they could do to a great extent, if they did their duty 
in that state of life unto which it has pleased God.to call them. 


TOO LATE! 

The most interesting response I have received from any 
of my correspondents in the pcerage is the following :— 

T have read your article on the Old England party with the 
deepest interest, and I cannot express how thoroughly I agree 
with its sentiments and believe in its teaching; but I fear it 
is too late! The whole order is divided into two classes : those 
who retain the idea that they rule by divine right, and that 
all who oppose that rule are worthless anarchists, whose 
powers of judging of the views of the great outside world are 
atrophied by long disuse, and who verily believe themselves 
to be of different clay from the humanity that surrounds them. 
These for the most part are crassly stupid; they have inter- 
married, and seem unable to obtain new light on any subject. 
Their only intercourse with the people is that subservient, 
parasitic class that grow up around great places, and with 
the masses they have never come into any sort of contact. 
The second division is that portion who do not care for any- 
thing but their personal, immediate enjoyment. “ What has 
posterity done for me?” is the motto; “ why should I therefore 
trouble about posterity?” It is a hopelessly vulgar spirit 
which is spreading fast. For money, as there is none at home, 
get an American heiress; but enjoyment is the beginning and 
the end. This class is the direct outcome of the Marlborough 
House influence. The old sense of responsibility used to 
restrain the lords of great estates from any exhibitions of 
laxness that were likely to shock the feelings of dependants, 
and while the loose ideas of the day did not bind very heavy 
burdens on these great people, allowing, for instance, the 
erection of small houses nestling among the trees of many 
great parks for the convenience of the owners’ mistresses, still 
they went to church because it was expected of them; they 
gave no parties on Sunday, and they reta ‘ned an idea that 
it mattered to the world. what they were and what they 
did. All that is gone now, though the mistresses’ houses 
remain, transferred from the home parks to St. John’s 
Wood. If you had an intelligent class to deal with, they could 
be saved; but you have stupidity and vulgarity to meet, and 
both are hopeless. They wear the ermine, but have forgotten 
that they do so because the little beast dies at the least contact 
with dirt, and lies down broken-hearted to give up the ghost if 
its coat is soiled. If there existed within its borders sufficient 
intelligence, the Church and the aristocracy might both be 
saved; but surely on that “if” hangs the whole history of the 
world, with all its great voleanic changes. Your “Civic 
Church ” would be a dead letter to peers and prelates, and yet 
it is written in the only language of the day; but how many 
have the intelligence to learn the alphabet? I wowld it were 
otherwise, for an interlude of the reign of the “ wise nobleman” 
would be a splendid swan song before the inevitable end. But 
I am thankful for your article, while I do not believe they will 
heed, though one came from the dead! 


THE LATE LORD TOLLEMACHE. 


Mr. Frederick Impey, the author of the famous pamphlet 
of “ Three Acres and a Cow,” contributes {o the New 
Review an interesting article upon Lord ‘Tollemache, the 
labourers’ lord, which is well worth reading in this con- 
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nection. Lord Tollemache was one of the wisest and 
best of modern landlords, and was the first to carry out 
the system of giving labourers allotments, a course which 
he pursued in spite of the opposition of the farmers, 
who at first threatened to throw up their farms if he 
persisted in giving their labourers allotments. He also 
offended many clergymen by excluding the Church 
Catechism from the elementary schools which he estab- 
lished, and also because he always gave the Dissenters 
the land which they needed for the building of their 
chapels. Mr. Impey says :— 

His Conservatism was always of a moderate and conciliatory 
type. He had, as a young man, given much offence to his 
political friends in 1832 by supporting the principle of Earl 
Grey’s Reform Bill, on the ground that a dangerous revolu- 
tionary feeling would certainly develop amongst the populations 
of the large towns if they were denied their fair share of 
political power. It was the same statesmanlike recognition of 
the altered political condition of the country which dictated 
Lord Tollemache’s remarkable action with regard to allotments 
and small holdings. Writing to me in 1885, he says :—* It 
appears that we are advancing rapidly to a democracy. All 
we must hope and trust is, that whatever happens, it will be 
conducive to the prosperity and happiness of the mass of the 
people, and if so, no one ought to complain.” 

When the movement for giving the labourer three 
acres and a cow was set on foot, it was largely based 
upon Lord TolJemache’s example :— 

Lord Tollemache took the liveliest interest in thé progress 
of the movement, and as early as 1883, before the passing of 
the Franchise Bill, he separated himself from the mass of 
the landowners of the country, whether Liberal or Tory, by 
writing to me as follows:—* Railway directors and dock 
trustees are given compulsory powers for the purchase of land 
to enable them to carry out undertakings for the advantage of 
the public, and for this reason local authorities might be given 
the same powers for promoting the comfort and welfare of the 
middle and labouring classes of the district.” 

The effort which was made to secure voluntary allot- 
ments met with his support, but he had little faith 
in it :-— 

Lord Tollemache was not unwilling to back up this move- 
ment by any means in his power, though he wrote to me, “I 
have no yreat confidence in the success of these proceedings” ; 
and at a later period, “I am greatly disheartened at the 
answers I have received. Landowners cannot at present see 
that the more they make the new yoters owners and holders of 
land the safer their position will be.” 


It is this blindness of landowners which constitutes the 
great dangers of the landed system. 


AN EMPHATIC PROTEST. 


Mr. W. A. Hedderwick, writing from Park House, 
Bridge of Allan, says :— 

Of all your articles on the Wasted Wealth of King Demos, 
your appeal to the peers in this month’s issue has interested 
me most. I do not expect there will be any response, and I 
hope there will be none, for nothing in my opinion could be 
more adverse to the welfare of King Demos than any move- 
ment which might give a new lease of life to such an odious 
institution as an hereditary aristocracy. The objections to it 
are manifold, and, with your permission, I mention a few. 

1. To confer on any individual a legal right to claim social 
precedence over his fellow-citizens is simply to confer the 
right to practise organised vulgarity. You recognise this 
principle emphatically in the case of the State clergy, and it 
applies with tenfold force to an hereditary aristocracy. 

2. The existence of such a titled and privileged class develops 
and nurtures an instinct of servility in all other classes. No 
one will dispute this who admits that an Englishman “dearly 
loves a lord,” or who has witnessed the frantic efforts of the 
upstart or lickspittle to elbow his way into “ Society.” 
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3. The peculiar institution in questicn sets up a false 
criterion of merit, which has the effect of debauching the 
public conscience, or, in other words, corrupting and p-rverting 
the moral sense of the nation. Thus the aristocricy are 
regarded as a body of “chartered libertines,” whose moral 
position cannot be affected by any crime short of sodomy, and 
even then the authorities, with the public acquiescence, will 
connive at their escape. It would almost appear that even 
murder may be committed by a duke with impunity. Recent 
cases illustrate these propositions. , 

4. It involves gross injustice to the rest of the citizens, and 
grave injury to the public interests. In the Army, Navy, or 
Civil Service, for instance, or even as a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours, no commoner has a fair chance in competition 
with one of the cuartered libertines. (Of course this is only a 
phase of the instinct of servility above referred to.) 

5. Historically speaking, and in the case of England, the 
institution is a badge of servitude, Having its origin in the 
Norman Conquest, it remains as a standing advertisement to 
all the world that England is a conquered and subjuguted 
nation. The fact that there were titles among the Saxons 
prior to the Conquest does not affect this position. One would 
expect a proud and high-spirited race to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of sweeping away every trace of their humiliation, but 
they really seem to glory in their shame, for only the other 
day Tennyson sang of “Norman blood” as the proudest of 
distinctions. 

Instead, therefore, of doing anything to bolster up this 
debasing relic of feudal barbarism, I think you would be much 
better employed in declaring, and waging to tle bitter end, a 
war of extermination against the so-called aristocracy and all 
their works, leaving Nature to provide (as she quickly would) 
her own genuine nobility of moral and intellectual rank. 

A PERTINENT INQUIRY. 

Lord W. Compton writes me as follows :-— 

I am not quite certain that I rightly understand your 
suggestion to the aristocracy. It is undoubtedly true that the 
majority of the peers hold themselves aloof from much of the 
work that is happily going on amongst the people, especially 
as regards religious work. At the same time they subscribe 
and do plenty of county work. Your wish is that the aris- 
tocracy should hold personal intercourse with the workers, not 
as patrons from a distance, bit as personal friends in their 
homes. They patronise King Demos instead of serving him— 
is that your view? I quite agree with it if I have stated it 
correctly, and agree also that King Demos hates patronage and 
loves self-sacrificing service. There is a case in point which 
has often struck me. For many months our peers live in 
London—a world within a world. Thousand of religious and 
humanitarian agencies hold meetings as much to obtain sym- 
pathy as funds. A titled chairman is eagerly sought. It 
means an hour or two out of a life of comparative leisure; but 
how few help! 

The Duke of Sutherland writes :— 

No doubt it would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country if all peers could be forced or persuaded to do their 
duty in a local sense, as some of their number already do. 
With reference to their legislative functions, why should they 
not elect, say, 300 of their number, who would form the second 
Chamber ? 

ROYALTY EVEN WORSE THAN THE PEERAGE. 

Another earl in the home counties is, however, less 
sanguine. His letter concludes with a suggestion which 
makes a novel addition to the “‘ impeachment of the House 
of Brunswick,” of which we used to hear so much when 
Mr. Bradlaugh was in his prime :— 

I have read with very great interest the article you allude 
to. I cordially agree with every word of it, although it is quite 
another thing to carry out all its suggestions. The pig-headed 
Britisher is not easy to move, and this applies especially to the 
Tory pigeon-shooting landlord. I fear it will be a long time 
before they will wake up to a sense of their duty. I regret 
that I cannot at present make any further suggestions, except 
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to remind you of two excellent articles written about two years 
ago in one of the magazines, by Mr. Auberon Herbert, entitled 
“Under the Yoke of the Butterflies,” which I think deserve 
more notice than has been bestowed on them. I fear that 
these bad times will help to delay indefinitely the bringing 
about of your ideal. But however much we may wish to 
blame the shortcomings of the nobility, I venture to think that 
Royalty is far more blameworthy, owing to its position of social, 
if not political, head of the nation. One might have hoped and 
expected that true art in all its forms should be encouraged by 
Royalties, but they do not. At the State concerts, instead of 


_ encouraging the best works of British composers, who I venture 


to think have a right to expect to be heard, we are dosed with 
antiquated commonplace excerpts from Italian operas. Medio- 
crity seems to be the underlying principle in everything 
undertaken by Royalty. An article from you on this subject 
might be productive of great good. It would be a very good 
continuation of your former articles on King Demos. 


PEERS CREATED BY KING DEMOS. 
Lord Midleton sends me an interesting analysis of the 
present constitution of the House of Lords, from which it 


would seem that King Demos has certainly shown his 
appreciation of his peers by increasing their number 


- materially since he came into possession. The House of 


Lords had on its roll 401 members in 1830, 433 in 1837; 
but to-day there are 572 peers in the Second Chamber. 
Since 1830 there have been 328 new votes added to the 
House of Lords, of whom 298 were added by Liberal 
Ministries, and 120 by Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone 
alone has made 82 peers. It will be interesting to see 
how many of these Gladstonian peers vote against Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill. 


SOME PRESS COMMENTS. 


The comments of the press have been somewhat 
amusing. One well-known editor of a London daily 
wrote me curtly that he regarded all pleas for the utilisa- 
tion of the aristocracy as arguments in favour of the 
personality of the devil. The editor of the Westminster 
Gazette published a “ Plea for the Gold Bug,” to which 
I have nothing to say beyond the remark that the com- 
parative merits of the gold bug and the peer cannot be 
settled by providing the names of half-a-dozen or dozen 
plutocrats who have founded picture galleries. If we 
could take our five hundred peers and take the thousands 
of gold bugs, and see what proportion of each class 
recognise most their obligations to their neighbours, and 
to what extent they recognise it, that would be a fair 
test. But, unfortunately it is impossible, and the case 
does not admit of scientific demonstration. 


A REMINISCENCE OF COBDEN. 

The National Review says :— 

In the August Review or Reviews Mr. Stead rediscovers 
the peers, and finds out that they are not half such bad fellows 
after all. If they would only let him “run them” he would 
pull them through—just as he would have pulled the Pope 
through if his Holiness would have allowed it. Mr. Stead’s 
summary way for restoring power and prestige to the aris- 
tocracy is put shortly: “Believe in yourselves and your 
mission, and freely entertain the local inspectors of nuisances.” 
Fortunately, however, for England, the Peers have never been 
a noble caste, and consequently would find it very difficult to 
play at being great nobles, as Mr. Stead seems to desire. The 
grand seigneur never has and never will have a place in 
England. The House of Lords is not unpopular, as the enemy 
will shortly discover to their cost; but Englishmen do not like 
patronage even when most artistically done, and (what is as 
important) the better sort of Englishmen (which the peers are 
quite as often as other people) loathe patronising. Meantime, 
we entirely agree with Mr. Stead in urging peers and other 
men of birth and weaith to throw themselves heartily into 
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politics, local and imperial. They form in both cases excellent 
leaders, and wise men in England have always realised this. 
We will make Mr. Stead a present of a little story on this 
point which may serve him for a motto if he ever republishes 
his essay. One night in the House of Commons during the 
forties Mr. Cobden was making an important speech. In the 
middle he was interrupted by an irruption of the members of 
the Young England Party who streamed in in all the glory of 
their white waistcoats and dress coats. He turned to them 
with an appeal of unusual eloquence, which began, “ Your 
fathers led our fathers at Crecy and Agincourt: why won’t 
you lead us now?” Those were sensible as well as eloquent 
words, and so far as Mr. Stead’s essay echoes them we have no 
fault to find with it. His advice is indeed singularly apposite 
at the preser moment. 


THE GOSPEL OF HATRED AND DISTRUST. 


The Northern Echo and the Newcastle Leader shake 
their heads in some amusement at the idea of yoking the 
peer to the chariot of King Demos. eynolds’s, as befits 
its traditions, regards the suggestion as flat blasphemy :—- 

Mr. W. T. Stead’s communings with thé spiritual world 
seem to prejudice his sense of things mundane. He has, in a 
moment of abstraction, devised, strange as it may seem, a 
sphere of usefulness for the lords of this England of ours. 
This gang of bloated, overfed aristocrats are, it seems, capable 
of bringing about the regeneration of England. Mr. Stead 
suggests that they should throw themselves into the functions 
of “ hereditary leadership,” and generally act as commanders- 
in-chief of the democracy. A nice proposal this, but Mr. Stead 
may be informed—it is marvellous that he does not already 
know it—that the democracy of England distrusts, despises, and 
hates these arrogant, ignorant gentry whom we call the peers. 


A TORY PROPHECY. 


The Manchester Courier moralises over my past from a 
mountain-top of superior delicacy, wisdom, and man-of- 
the-world balance, and dwells complacently upon the 
“prospect of my prospective evolution into Toryism, which 
must be somewhat alarming news for the Tories. Our 
mentor says :— 


We all know Mr. Stead, with his fiery Democratic Radi- 
calism. Most of us regret a certain episode of his career. 
But the disgusting indelicacy, the silly quixotism, and the 
utter want of man-of-the-world balance and judgment which 
he then displayed, ought not to blind us to the intense clever- 
ness and insight of the man. To judge from his recent work, 
with the exception of the “ Borderland ” nonsense, Mr. Stead is 
already leaving far behind the eccentricities of his “Sturm 
und Drang” period. It seems to be a law of nature that the 
most violent Radicals often make the best Tories as they 
advance in life, particularly if the world has gone well with 
them. We trust that this has been the case with Mr. Stead, 
for his periodical is in many ways a most welcome addition to 
contemporary literature. Anyhow, it is most pleasitg to 
notice from this whilom Radical so sane and sober an estimate 
of the present situation that we can only exclaim—Is Stead 
also among the prophets? Briefly put, Mr. Stead’s advice to 
the peers is to form an Old England party. Possibly a wider 
acquaintance and a broader charity might teach Mr. Stead 
that peers, after all, are very much like other men, and that 
their folly or selfishness is just about the human average. The 
people would be much better off, he tells us, if the House of 
Lords were abolished altogether. Mr. Labouchere, it seems, 
lives in dread of the day when a Duke will oppose him at 
Northampton, and no doubt he knows his own constituents. 
But Mr. Stead’s argument breaks down at the very point 
where it might be most useful. It seems to us that, the very 
ground on which the House of Lords may best be defended is 
the political. If only certain reforms were introduced, including 
a greater number of life peers and colonial representatives, 
and if power were given to purge the House of unworthy 
members, the House of Lords might be of the greatest value 
even in these democratic times. 
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SHALL BOUND HOUSES BE FREED? 
By A FRiEnp. 

Since the incomplete measure of 1872, no general 
change has been made in the Licensing Laws of Eagland, 
although in that time the movement in opposition to the 
present system of public-house control has been constantly 
gaining strength, and the outcry against its failure has 
been steadily growing louder and more insistant, until 
to-day politicians of every shade, churches of every 
denomination, and organisations of most diverse character 
are in absolute agreement that something must be done 
by the legislature to remedy the everywhere admitted 
evils arising from the common sale of intoxicating drinks 
as now carried on. The air is now thick with remedial 
measures. One Government has tried its hand at a pro- 
fessedly temperance proposal, and another Ministry is 
attempting to deal promptly and radically with the drink 
question. Even the publicans are not without a Bill of 
their own. - It might perhaps be said with some show of 
reason that with so many plans for amending the Licen- 
sing Laws before the country, no new one stands any 
chance of being accepted; but if it can be shown that 
there is an eminently desirable change possible, which, 
whilst commending itself to the general public and the 
moderate drinker, shall at the same time be approved by 
temperance reformers, and disarm publican opposition, 
then ample justification is afforded for the publication of 
such a plan and its due consideration by all who feel 
called upon to frame an opinion upon the licensing ques- 
tion. The claim of so desirable a remedy to popular 
attention is enhanced when it is seen that the proposal is 
immediately practicable of itself, or that it would serve to 
complement any Government or other scheme for modi- 
fying the existing liquor laws. 

PAST ATTEMPTS AT SETTLEMENT. 

In all the long series of attempts that have been made 
to render the sale of drink innocuous two features have 
been always prominent: first, an effort to confine the 
trade within what the legislature appeared to consider 
reasonable bounds; and second, to ensure that responsi- 
bility should go with privilege. The intention appears 
to have been that those who reaped the pecuniary 
benefits associated with the sale of intoxicants were the 
persons who—whoever otherwise might be affected— 
should suffer in pocket or in person for any hurtful 
consequences arising from the accumulation of wealth 
in this fashion. 

THE BREWERS’ EVASION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

These primary objects have never been satisfactorily 
achieved, the one great obstacle and the cause of still 
further injurious effects having always been the pecu- 
liar operations and influence of the manufacturers and 
wholesale traders in drink. Early in the present century 
this was manifest, abundant proof of which is found in 
parliamentary papers of that time. In one of these, the 
brewers and distillers are shown to have obtained the 
control of a large number of licensed houses, to have 
competed with each other for the possession of premises 
or in the grant of new licences in neighbourhoods already 
more than fully supplied with drinking facilities, to have 
palmed off bad beer upon the public through the retailers 
bound to take whatever might be sent them, and to have 
connived at, if not to have promoted illegal, disorderly, 
disgraceful and sometimes even criminal conduct among 
the frequenters of the retail drink-shops. By placing 
men in the houses to sell beer at weekly wages;’ by 
frequent and even fraudulent trmsfers, the brewers 
entirely evaded the responsibilities and penalties the 
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legislature had placed upon breaches of the Licensing 
Laws. The Police Committee, reporting to Parliament in 
the second decade of the present century, say :— 


Brewers and distillers, and all who deal in wine and 
spirituous liquors, make fortunes in proportion to the sale of 
their respective commodities: the greater the sale the greater 
the proportionate profit; and it is in evidence before your 
committee that some of the worst conducted, as well as the 
most profitable houses in the Metropolis, either belong to 
particular brewers or are held in mortgage by them; the 
closer then the connection that is formed between them and 
the magistrates, the less willing will the latter be to injure the 
property of the former. The Shadwell case demonstrates that 
the most disorderly and licentious conduct of the houses 
belonging to particular brewers does not ensure the loss of the 
licence ; but that if at last, from the notorious infamy of the 
parties complained against, the magistrates are compelled to 
interfere, the least possible punishment is inflicted, the tenant 
is shifted, a real or fraudulent transfer is made, and a new 
landlord takes possession, to follow the old practices in the 
same house with aggravated misconduct. The maxim is the 
house being bricks and mortar cannot be guilty of any moral 
crime, and the old system is revived with the same profit as 
before. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE “TIED” HOUSE. 


Although the majority of witnesses before this com- 
mittee concur in allowing that there were a far larger 
proportion of free houses—i.e., licensed premises whose 
occupiers were free to purchase their supplies from who- 
ever they liked—in the Metropolis than in other parts of 
the country, yet the evasion of the intention of the 
legislature that the holder of a liquor licence should be 
solely responsible for the good conduct of his house, had 
so largely obtained that it was almost “ universal,” with 
most disastrous consequences to the community. At 
Reading only two of sixty-eight public-houses were free, 
and at Wallingford four out of eighteen, and elsewhere 
the “tie” had similarly extended. At these and other 
places the moral character of the houses in the hands of 
brewers in the country was “worse than that of free 
houses,” and there was in general “a great difference in 
the conduct of a brewers tenant and that of the 
oceupier of a free house, the latter being more ten- 
acious of character, for upon that they can only 
depend, whereas the tenant of the brewer is generally 
careless of reputation, trusting to the influence of his 
landlord to secure to him the continuance of his licence.” 
As to the effect upon the geneyal public of this concen- 
tration of the licensing trade within the narrow circle of 
a few wealthy individuals, far removed from the scene of 
the distribution of their commodities, “the consequence 
of this monopoly,” avers one witness, “is that the beer is 
of an inferior quality, and that the poor and middling 
classes of the community, living in these districts, com- 
plain heavily of the badness of the commodity which they 
are compelled to drink, no other being in the market.” 
The publicans under this system of illegitimate competi- 
tion were themselves the sufferers, as was made clear by 
the evidence of a constable, who stated :—“ The public- 
houses in this parish are very numerous, there are more 
than can make an honest livelihood, without forcing a 
trade, and several of the publicans,” say the committee, 
“ have acknowledged to him that they were compelled to 
allow disorderly visitors and illegal practices within their 
houses, for there was not sufficient trade to keep them 
without.” 

The Committee make various suggestions whereby 
“the evils attending the present system may be gradually 
removed, and the trade taken out of the few hands 
which in some districts have entirely engrossed it.” 
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They deplore “that the practice is hourly increasing,” 
and they “ consider this monopoly to be a great grievance 
and deserving well the consideration of the legislature 
in order to limit its further progress, and to relieve the 
public from its mischievous consequences.” 

THE FIXING OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

Then as in later years the infiuence of the wholesale 
monopolist proved too strong to allow of effective 
legislation, and the problem how safely to allow the 
common sale of intoxicants without impoverishing the 
distributors, debasing the consumers, or unreasonably 
enriching the manufacturers, has yet to be solved. 
Responsibility for wrong-doing in connection with the 
sale of drink has never been fairly fixed. The drink- 
seller, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, has 
in the majority of instances always been an intangible 
personage hidden within the ample folds of a distiller’s 
or brewer’s mantle. As the Prime Minister stated at 
Carlisle on November 6th, 1891 :— 

The publican in a vast number of instances is nothing 
more than the commission agent of the brewer. His interest 
in the business is a comparatively limited interest, but the 
interest of the brewer is a vast interest, and it is because of 
that that the greatest mischief attaches to the whole question. 


The vastness of the modern brewer’s interest in the 
retail liquor trade has been conclusively proved by the 
lately published Government Returns obtained upon the 
motion of Lord Randolph Churchill, which go to show 
that the sale of beer and spirits has practically passed 
out of the hands of the men supposed to be responsible 
for the good conduct of the houses, into those of the 
brewers and distillers who by the system of legal slavery 
in which they hold their tenants have secured the 
monopoly of the public custom. The practice of tieing 
the occupiers of the licensed houses by mortgage deeds 
full of pains and penalties, and confining the trade to the 
brewer, who so obtained control of the licence and the 
premises of the retailer, although deprecated by some of 
those even engaged in the wholesale drink trade, and, as 
has been shown, condemned by the parliamentary represen- 
tatives seventy years ago, has progressed unchecked in 
spite of the protests of the publican victims of the 
“grinding monopoly” and complaints by the licensing 
‘authority, and the public who have likewise suffered 
from this restrictive combination. 

HOW THE EVIL HAS GROWN. 

A great impetus was given to this process of public- 
house absorption by the extensive movement which 
originated about half-a-dozen years since, the effect of 
which was to transfer the capital invested in breweries, 
and their appurtenances, from private individuals to 
joint-stock companies possessing greatly enlarged funds. 
So rapidly did this change take place that it is estimated 
that more than fifty millions sterling was so invested in 
the three years following the Guinness boom. The capital 
of the 186 brewery companies registered in Great Britain 
up to the year 1892is given as being £88,838,984, of 
which £69,721,755 belonged to strictly British companies, 
the remainder appertaining to breweries in the United 
States and in foreign countries. If the estimate were 
brought up to date it would probably not be far out were 
£100,000,000 stated as the sum total of capital of British 
limited liability brewery companies. Were the whole 
truth known it would probably be found that a very 
small portion of this represents actual value. When the 
artificially inflated prices at which the concerns were 
placed upon the market are considered, as well as the fact 
that by a mere stroke of the magisterial pen in the grant 
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of liquor licences at Brewster sessions, millions of pounds 
sterling have been put into the pockets of brewers and 
distillers, for which no financial consideration whatever 
was given, the value of the genuine property trans- 
ferred from speculative monopolists to the investing 
public will be seen. to be but small. So far from 
the accumulation of capital in the liquor traffic 
being in any way a guarantee for the good conduct 
of the places where drink is sold, the position to-day is. 
that many thousands of public-houses are in the hands 
of men who have no money invested in the business to 
make them careful as to how the houses are conducted; 
frequent change of tenancies bearing witness to the ease- 
with which offeaders escape responsibility for evasions of 
the terms of theirlicence. In thousands of other instances 
the houses have proved pitfalls into which inexperienced 
persons with their little savings have been inveigled by 
brewers’ agents, only to be ruined either by the payment 
of heavy interest on fictitious capital, by enforced sub- 
mission to exorbitant charges above the market price of 
goods, or by the loss of the licence when the attempt to 
make a living by breaking the law has proved unsuc- 
cessful. 
THE QUESTION OF REFORM. 

No effective licensing reform is possible so long as the 
Bound House system is allowed in its present evil ex- 
uberance. The publican victims of the great wholesale 
monopoly, bolstered up by magisterial sanction, stimu- 
lated by the forces of competition, and strengthened by 
repeated accretions of capital, are the first and loudest in 
their condemnation of a system which turns the retailers 
of drink into veritable white slaves selling at the bidding 
of their masters, the brewers, poisonous raw foreign 
spirits and adulterated beer as the best quality of 
alcoholic beverages. Here lies the one solid block to 
temperance legislative progress, and until this be removed 
little else can be accomplished. The monopoly of the 
wholesale men must be destroyed. 

Instead of being as now practically the privilege of a 
few wealthy individual non-residents, or unknown share- 
holders in a limited liability company, who with 
magisterial assistance manipulate their houses through 
dummy licensees—or to quote one of the trade speakers 
“ five bob managers ”—regerdless of the well-being of the 
nation, the health of their customers or the prosperity of 
their agents; the sale of drink, where allowed, should be 
in the hands of real resident occupiers, responsible 
persons who should be at liberty to purchase food or 
drink wherever and from whomsoever they pleased, and 
to sell the same consistent with the existing Licensing 
Laws free from control by any over-lord. 

If the individual were licensed rather than the house, 
no brewer or distiller could dictate to the publican what 
sort of drink he should purchase, what price he should 
pay, or how much in quantity he should sell. He would 
be free to sell light wines instead of spirits, or slightly 
alcoholised ale instead of strong beer. He could choose 
his customers, and reject the disorderly, the drunken, or 
the dissolute. He might close his public-house on 
Sunday except for sale off the premises or at dinner time 
and supper time, or he might even take out a six-day and 
early-closing licence, and in other ways meet the public 
demand for a general change in the conduct of licensed 
houses. The occupier of the house under this proposed 
system being the owner for the time being of the licence, 
could, with magisterial sanction, remove his business at 
will to other premises, and thereby escape the pressure 
put upon him by the brewer to push the trade at all 
hazards. 
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THE ROYAL ROAD JO LANGUAGES. 





HE interest which has been aroused by the publication 
of the examination of my children on the result of 
their training by M. Bétis on M. Gouin’s Series 

Method of teaching foreign languages (which I have 
called in the Review the Royal-Road to Languages) dozs 
not seem to abate. 


REPORT OF A GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR. 


The following letter from Mr. Richard W. Waddy, M.A., 
of the Abbey School, North Berwick, who has had the 
method in practice for the last year, will be read with 
interest by those who are inquiring as to the usefulness of 
the method when conjoined with the present examination 
system. Mr. Waddy says :— 


(1.) I hold to all I said before as to the pleasantness and 
interest of the system both for teacher and taught. It 
rendered our school work distinctly livelier, happier, and more 
instinct with the real pleasure of learning. There was a sense 
of freedom from the numbness of dead books, and rules, and 
exercises that was felt and enjoyed from the first to the last. 
Personally I never had so pleasant a spell of work. 

(2.) In the next place, I can say now, what was not in my 
power before, that the system can be used contidently, even 
where Government inspectors have to be faced, and examina- 
tions prepared for in which written papers only are required, 
and not conversational facility—though, of course, more 
attention must be paid to the grammar in this case. 

In French, exclusive of a small class of very little boys for 
whom the teacher constructed easy “ Series,” which they learned 
with great pleasure and success, we had three classes 
under instruction, aged 314, 133, and 144 years respectively. 

In all these clas8es the amount of work done compared 
favourably with that of former years, whilst the accent in all 
three was distinctly and decidedly improved. In the youngest 
class, a boy who had learned no French before was constantly 
at the head of the form, though some of the other boys had 
been in French for one or two years previously. In the middle 
class, a little boy of nine was well to the front, though he knew 
little or no French before joining, and was put in the class for 
his acquirements in Latin. I consider these two cases, and the 
fact that in the Senior Class new-comers easily held their own, 
good instances of the equalising effect of the method amongst 
boys of unequal age and attainment. In the two younger 
classes no translation was done, but in addition to a large 
number of series, formal grammar to the usual amount was 
easily acquired, and better understood. 

The Government Inspector reports that the facility of the 
classes in these Series was “ remarkable,” and in' the class-room 
he used, of one class, the word “incredible.” After the first 
three months little English was used in class, even in the 
youngest, and the examination, except in formal grammar 
drill, was conducted in French also. In the Senior Class (144 
years)—with the exception of one lesson a week in French 
literature to three boys preparing for the Government Leaving 
Certificate Examination—only Series were studied, the three 
candidates, however, writing exercisesin,continuous'French prose. 

During May and the first half of June the three candidates 
prepared formal grammar, and the Series were revised by the 

rest of the class, and some French was translated. With this 
preparation, two of the three candidates obtained leaving certifi- 
cates in French (lower grade) in June. I may add that I used 
to read aloud to this class Mrs. Hugh Bell’s little book of French 
plays, which were translated into English by the boys, who 
found them very amusing, as indeed they are. 

John Kerr, LL.D., H.M. Senior Inspector of Schools in 
Scotland, examined the school in July, and reported as follows 
to “ my lords” :—“ French is taught on Gouin’s Series System 
to the whole school. The system is new to me, and I do not 
feel warranted in giving a decided opinion as to its merits, 
especially as it is necessarily, in the circumstances, only par- 
tially carried out [I have detailed above the only partial alter- 
ations, Which were greatest in the senior class], and has been 
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in operation only one session. I may say, however, that it 
seems to me the natural way of acquiring conversational facility 
in the use of a language, and that it is certainly interesting to 
the pupils, Even in the preparatory class (average age-eight) 
the accuracy of pronunciation and the ready use of simple 
common phrases was remarkable. Sentences increasing in 
number and difficulty are taugi:t from the lowest class upwards, 
till in the highest a very considerable vocabulary is acquired.” 

Mr. Waddy continues: “The question of time is, to my 
mind, the only difficulty in the matter. Granted a sufficiency 
of time each day, and that a boy can learn a language well 
and soon after this method, I have no doubt. But so long as a 
boy is permitted to potter away at two or three languages 
without devoting time enough for tangible results to any one 
of them, no rapid or real progress can be hoped for. One 
language at atime, and plenty of it, during a year is what will 
be sought for in vain in time-tables constructed for average 
boys, who are trying to learn several foreign tongues in their 
own land, in the way by which we have, until the present, under- 
stood the learning of languages. It is just this plan of 
learning languages, one at a time effectually, and not two or 
three at a time to no purpose, that seems to me a cardinal 
truth made very plain by M. Gouin.” 

A CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 

So, far, however, the public have not been able to 
obtain and judge the benefits of the new method; but 
I understand that so many inquiries have been 
received from private persons tired of dictionary and 
grammar, and desirous of availing themselves of 
Gouin’s “mental linguistic locomotive,” that a Central 
School of Foreign Tongues has been established by Mr. 
Howard Swan and M. Bétis, at Howard House, Arundel 
Street (near the Temple Station), where classes on the 
system are now started, and the training ‘courses for 
teachers will be continued. Afternoon and evening classes 
will therefore be carried on in French and German—and 
in Spanish and Italian also, if required—tor students or 
beginners, by M. Bétis and a staff of trained teachers, 
for two hours or so twice a week, at the fee of twenty-five 
shillings a month. These classes are to enable students 
not knowing a word of the language to understand, 
speak, and write it at the end of a year. It is probable 
there will be also a class for those who wish to jearn a 
language in the shortest time possible, at two hours a 
day, five days a week. 

For those—and many present day students are in 
this plight—who read, but as for the spoken language 
cannot understand nor speak, the oral classes on the Series 
will give what they require, while oral literature lessons 
on the modern and classical authors will also be carried 
on in French and German, for those who knowing the 
language somewhat wish to improve that knowledge ; and 
any who wish can have private instruction. A free 
lecture, with demonstrations of the oral lessons, in several 
languages, was announced for September 4th, and another 
will be given on Monday, September 18th, at 7.45 par— 
admission by sending name in advance. An evening 
teachers’ class for London teachers will be held once a 
week, beginning in October, and applications are invited. 

I suppose that foreign notabilities or students who 
desire to learn English will also be accommodated, as it 
is to the English language that the Dutch, Norwegian, 
Japanese, and Indian correspondents who have written 
to me will desire to apply their teaching. 

M. Bétis is still also carrying on his experimental 
demonstration in boys’ public school teaching at 
Trent College, which will continue till Christmas, when 
- Namaasaeaies of the kind known to my readers will be 
reld. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I notice Father Clarke’s article on “The Verdict of 
Rome on ‘Happiness in Hell’” elsewhere. There are 
several articles of considerable interest, which read plea- 
santly but do not lend themselves to brief notice in the 
present column. Canon Knox Little replies to Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s paper in the July number of the 
Nineteenth Century; he calls his paper “ Protestant 
Science and Christian Belief.” The Countess of Jersey 
describes “The Transformation of Japan,” and Mrs. 
Cunninghame Graham, whose pen I am delighted to see 
once more, describes the life of one George Leslie, a 
Scotchman, ‘who was converted to Roman Catholicism 
at the beginning of the 17th century, and died as Father 
Archangel, a Capuchin friar, in the north of Scotland. 
He had gone there in order to convert the Aberdonians 
to Rome. Mr. William Sharp writes an article on “La 
Jeune Belgique,” and gives an interesting account of 
the literary movement which is so remarkable in Belgium 
at the present day. Baudelaire, says William Sharp, is the 
tutelary god of young Belgium. Judging from what 
Mr. Sharp says, it would not have becn a misfortune if 
young Belgium had never grown up, but had perished in 
its cradle. Mr. Cole’s paper on poaching is a bright piece 
of description of the facts of one side of the life of the 
fields, 

HOW SHOULD NOVELS BE WRITTEN. 

Mr. Benson, the author of “ Dodo,” discusses this ques- 
tion under the title of “A Question of Taste.” Mr. 
Benson says :— 

“There is one Art,” to be reached or not reached by one 
xoad. The method, the means, the plan of the rightly-con- 
structed book are the exact opposite of an example of this class. 
First comes the idea, the essence, the plot, be that what it may— 
the inevitable development (not the portrait), not of individuals, 
but of types. Next comes the grouping, the scenery, the suc- 
cessive presentations of the march of types. Lastly, the 
artist, as he is bound to do, looks about him for models from 
which to draw his type, and when he has found them he draws 
from them. Every step is vital and essential, the order in 
which the steps are tuken is even more vital still. The con- 
struction inevitably consists of three factors: the idea, the 
grouping, the models to make the type, whereas in the typical 
English mode the idea is usually left out altogether, the two 
other factors are taken in the wrong order, and for types are 
substituted individuals. 

AN ENGLISH VIEW OF AMERICAN LIFE. 

Mr. A. S. Northcote writes pleasantly on “ American 
Life through English Spectacles.” He notices the repug- 
nance of Americans to country life as we understand it in 
England, and comments upon the substitutes which the 
Americans have invented for their charm of rural life. 
Mr. Northcote says :— 

American daily life and intercourse is more formal than 
English. The taste for simplicity is growing, I hope and 
believe, throughout America. In every city the foes to display 
are gaining in numbers, and the vulgar ostentation which some 
years back so many foreign writers attributed to almost every 
American is fast dying away. 

The sanguineness of the American is another feature 
especially striking to an outsider. The whole temper of the 
people is one of hope. 

Of one thing, however, the American as a whole (I except 
the New Englander) is incapable. He cannot save. The 
creed of thrift of the German farmer or the French peasant is 
without a follower among city-inhabiting Americans. 
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The Rede Lecture, by Professor Michael Foster, on 
“ Weariness,” is very interesting reading. Mr. Foster 
describes the physical phenomena which accompany and 
cause weariness. He says:— 

In every tiny block of muscle there is a part which is really 
alive, there are parts which are becoming alive, there are 
parts which have been alive but are now dying or dead; there 
is an upward rush from the lifeless to the living, a down- 
ward rush from the living to the dead. This is always going 
on, whether the muscle be quiet and at rest, or whether it be 
active and moving. .... The failure in power which follows 
action, and which we call weariness, is due not only to the too 
rapid expenditure of capital, but to the clogging of the 
machinery with the very products of the activity. And indeed 
there are many reasons for thinking that this latter cause of 
weariness is at least as potent as the former. The sound way 
to extend the limits of activity is not so much by rendering the 
brain more agile as by encouraging the humbler helpmates so 
that their more efficient co-operation may defer the onset of 
weariness. 

STUDY AND THE STAGE. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé protests against the new stage 
doctrine which has found favour with some people 
latterly as to there being no necessity for study in an 
actor’s calling. This, he thinks, is a most mischievous 
theory, and especially mischievous just now, when there 
is a great revival of the British drama. 

Neyer, perhaps, has the stage, at home and abroad, been as 
much discussed in England as during the past six months. 
New ground has been broken, new ideas have taken a certain 
hold of the public mind; a revolution against restrictions of 
subject, of treatment, and even of exposition, has broken out ; 
an endeayour to sweep away the old barriers has been met 
with vigorous resistance, if not with uniform success. 

THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

Mr. Alfred Keyser explains for the benefit of those 
French people who have been lashing themselves into a 
rage that we should annex the Peninsula, that we have as 
good as done so already. He says:— 

The Malay Peninsula is, then, a congeries of States, of 
which the only ones of any size or importance are Perak, 
Selangor, Pahang and Johore, all of them, with the exception 
of the last-named, directly administered by English officers, in 
the name of their several Sultans, and under the control of the 
Colonial Government at Singapore. Without any direct act of 
annexation, the British Government has made itself responsible 
for the administration of the greater portion of the Malay 
Peninsula, and to direct attention to the wealth, and at the 
same time to the wants, of the countries composed in that 
geographical expression. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly does not contain many papers of 
exceptional importance, with the exception of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s denunciation of the Christian religion, which is 
noticed elsewhere. The first place in the magazine is 
given to Mr. W. H. Grenfell’s reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech in defence 0! Mono-Metallism. 

THE ORIGIN OF CRIME. 

Mr. W. Bevan Lewis, in an elaborate statistical paper 
stuffed full of figures, diseusses the question as to how 
far crime is the direct product of alcoholism. His more 
important conclusions are thus expressed :— 

Insanity (simple) is probably the result of very complex 
social factors, not so intimately due to the direct agency of 
alcoholic excess as is the case with criminal degeneracy. 
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Alcoholism, on the other hand, tends towards the production 
of epilepsy and the epileptoid states in the offspring, and when 
indulged in to excess by this degenerate progeny tends to issue 
in the convulsive forms of insanity so often associated with 
criminal propensities. 

A large proportion of criminals show epileptoid features, and 
are to be regarded probably as the degenerate relics of an 
ancestry who have passed through the more acute stages of 
mental derangement. ee 

A large amount of juvenile depravity may be distinctly 
traced to these epileptoid states inherited from an alcoholic or 
neurotic parentage. 

THE CLIMBING OF HIGH MOUNTAINS. 

Mr. W. M. Conway, the mountaineer, who has beaten 
the record in the Himalayas, describes the training and 
precautions necessary to reach the highest heights. The 
Alps, he thinks, have ceased to be a training school for 
climbers. Their places are taken by the Caucasus, but 
the passion for climbing, instead of declining, tends ever 
to increase. He describes his own experiences in the 
Himalayas, and sets forth the precautions necessary to 
break his record. He says :— 

With such precautions, I think, it may be possible in the 
Karakorams to reach an altitude of 24,000 feet. I do not 
prophesy that greater heights will not be attained, but I 
hardly expect that they will be. 

THE MILITARY AND THE MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. George Irving discusses the vexed question as to 
how far it is right to allow our soldiers to be left at the 
mercy of coroners’ juries when they are called out to sup- 
press a riot by the magistrates. 

The reform needed is a simple one. In France an officer 
when requisitioned is told by the civil authority the end to be 
attuined, and then allowed to use whatever means he deems 
necessary to attain it. If our Parliament could find time to 
embody some such rule in an Act, and give an officer complete 
authority as well as responsibility, or, what would be less 
advantageous, leave both authority and responsibility solely in 
the hands of the magistrate, there would be an end both of a 
long-standing unfairness to officers, soldiers, and magistrates, 
and of senseless questions in the House of Commons, on one 
subject at all events. 

ATHLETICS IN AMERICA. 

Mr. Caspar W. Whitney, in a paper.on the “ Develop- 
ment of Athletics in the United States,” tells a very 
interesting story of the extent to which athleticism has 
developed within the last twenty-five years. In lawn 
tennis and in cricket the Americans cannot come up to 
the English, but in nee*ly all other branches of athletics 
American athletes lead the world. In running, the 
Americans beat us at distances under a mile; over a mile 
we beat them. Professional sport in America is dead, 
with the exception of racing. Football has taken the 
place of baseball in the United States. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Cope Whitehouse discusses “ England’s right to 
the Suez Shares,’ in order to suggest that, considering 
what we have paid, we have no right to a property which 
is now valved at £29,000,000 sterling. Mr. Edward 
Dowden sends some interesting extracts from the 
autobiography of a loyal Irishman who served as a 
Volunteer in Germany during the Seven Years’ War, and 
lived on into the beginning of the present century. 
Major Martin Hume describes the historical associations 
that cling round about Durham Place, which stood in 
the Strand, close to the site of the Adelphi Theatre. Mr. 
A. D. Vandam draws a parallel between France in 1793 
and 1893, and Mr. J. T. Bent tells us all about those 


portions of the Persian Gulf which are under British 


protection. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review is a good number, and I 
notice elsewhere two or three of the more important 
articles, 

PROFESSOR WEISMANN ON NATURAL SELECTION. 

The first place is given to a very long paper, in which 
Professor Weismann replies to Herbert Spencer. Its 
nature might be adequately indicated by its title: “The 
All-Sufficiency of Natural Selection.” He thus sums up 
the conclusions at which he has arrived :— 

I hold it to be demonstrated that all hereditary adaptation 
rests on natural selection, and that natural selection is the one 
great principle that enables organisms to conform, to a certain 
high degree, to their varying conditions, by constructing new 
adaptations out of old ones. It is not merely an accessory 
principle, which only comes into operation when the assumed 
transmission of functional variations fail; but it is the chief 
principle in the variation of organisms, and compared to it, the 
primary variation which is due to the direct action of external 
influences on the germ-plasm, is of very secondary importance. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE REFORMATION. 

Archdeacon Farrar replies to Canon Knox Little in an 
article which is too much of a detailed problem to be 
capable of being summarised here. The following passage 
explaining Archdeacon Farrar’s personal position may 
be quoted :—- 

In default of other defenders better qualified, I have tried te 
defend what I believe to be—and have from early boyhood 
been taught by High Churchmen themselyes to be—the 
doctrines of the Church of which I am one of the least worthy 
ministers. If she taught the doctrines of Sacerdotalism, of 
Transubstantiation (or anything at all akin to it), of uncon- 
ditional priestly absolution, and of the duty of auricular con- 
fession, I for one would leave her communion to-morrow, and, 
in leaving it, would shake the dust from off my feet. I am 
convinced that so far from holding these doctrines, she has 
done her utmost to repudiate them. In maintaining what [ 
believe to be her principles, which I only do because I am 
constrained to do so by an overwhelming sense of duty, I 
have not consciously overstepped the limits of justifiable 
earnestness. 

MR. ANDREW LANG ON PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Mr. Andrew Lang has, for some time past, paid con- 
siderable attention to the phenomena of “ Borderland,” 
and we have one result of his studies in a paper entitled 
“Comparative Psychical Research.” That which strikes 
Mr. Lang is the curious similarity of character in almost 
all the stories of psychical manifestation. It is evident 
that Mr. Andrew Lang finds the evidence too strong to 
he resisted, as, indeed, every one must who pays serious 
attention to the subject. Similarity of the phenomena 
compels him to the conclusion that the psychological con- 
ditions which begat the ancient narrative produce the 
new legends :— 

These surprise us by the apparent good faith in marvel and 
myth of many otherwise credible narrators, and by the coinei- 
dence, accidental or designed, with old stories not generally 
familiar to the modern public. 


“EVOLUTION A NOTE OF CHRISTIANITY.” 

This is the title of an article by Miss E. M. Caillard 
which may be read as a pendant to Mr. Grant Allen’s 
article in the Fortnightly Review on “Immortality and 
Resurrection.” Miss Caillard accepts the origin of Christi- 
anity and its capacity to survive as suggesting on Dar- 
Winian principles the marvellous, not to say miraculous, 
capacity. She says :— 

A religion which could wake an answering response in Jew, 
Greek, and Roman, despite their widely different mental and 
moral constitution, a religion which could satisfy alike the 














demands of the most exalted philosophy and the humble 
requirements of slave and peasant, showed from the first a 
vital power comparable to nothing that had gone before it. 
Even the tide of corruption and debasement, with which its 
apparent triumph threatened to overwhelm it, was powerless to 
effect more than a fresh and astounding proof of its vigorous 
life. We shall look in vain for a parallel to this in the history 
of any other religion; the doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest” has never had a more striking illustration. Nor does 
the lesson stop here, for as every change of environment called 
for fresh adaptation, it brought into action new and unsuspected 
powers of organic development. A pause in one direction 
meant an adyance in another. 
THE TEACHINGS OF THE LABOUR COMMISSION. 

Miss Leppington, writing on “Tie Teachings of the 
Labour Commission,” summarises the evidence from her 
own point of view. She says the evidence dispels the 
fallacious assumption that the labour interest is one 
solid phalanx, representing a united front to the outside 
world. The masters are divided into three grades, 
according to the attitude they assume towards the 
Trades Unions. <A few are amicable, many are passive, 
but most of those who are face to face with the new 
Unionism are hostile. She thinks the moral is that, 
instead of centring all effort upon realising som2 one 
scheme, we should rather endeavour to ensure to each 
scheme an open field, where it may work out its own 
development unhindered. The one practical suggestion 
she makes is that an agricultural labour colony shall be 
established as a promising experiment, which can hardly 
fail but to yield useful lessons to all concerned. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Professor J. Shield Nicholson, writing upon “The 
Indian Currency Experiment,” consoles us by saying that 
as soon as the full effect on trade has been felt, exchange 
will be for a time worse than before. -Mr. Phil Robinson 
discourses on the “Sunshine and Rain” of this remark- 
able year. Mr. Hamerton writes upon “ The Foundations 
of Art Criticism,” and generally defends Mr. Ruskin 
against the attacks of the new critics. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 

I notice elsewhere Mr. F. Impey’s paper on “ Lord 
Tollemache,” and the Head Master of Harrow’s on “Our 
Public Schools.” 

THE COAL WAR. 

Mr. Samuel Woods writes an article which will be read 
by many friends of the miners with sincere regret. He 
declares that arbitration in wage disputes is a piece of 
obsolete machinery which may be placed on the scrap 
board. Mr. Woods thinks that any man must be either 
grossly ignorant, devoid of experience, or partial to the 
coalowners, who concludes that the present dispute can 
be settled by arbitration. In his judgment, conciliation 
and not arbitration is the only means of settling a dispute 
between labour and capital. But, surely, the proper 
thing to do is a combination of both. The Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in the finished iron trade 
offers the best method of how to combine the two prin- 
ciples. The Board of Conciliation fights down the points 
of difference to the irreducible minimum, which is then 
left to an arbitrator to decide. The alternative is a 
strike, in which, as experience proves, the workman, as 
often as not, gets the worst of it. 

THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

Playgoers and musicians will turn with interest to 
the notes and reminiscences of Sir Augustus Harris, who 
has not hitherto indulged much in autobiographical 
articles in the monthly Reviews. Sir Augustus Harris 
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says that where other men keep their yachts, he keeps an 
opera house, and he gets quite as much out of his 
baritones and sopranos as others do from their grouse and 
partridges. The result of his experience is to convince 
him that, if you scratch a singer you will find a shopman, 
and that the least competent the aspirant the greater his 
pretensions. It seems that he lost from £14,000 to 
£16,000 in one of his Drury Lane opera seasons in 1887. 
After that he decided to have nothing whatever to do 
with operas, and he would have been as good as his vow 
if it had not been that Sir Charles Beresford formed a 
committee to get half the boxes subscribed for in advance. 
As a result he has Covent Garden and Drury Lane upon 
his shoulders. 
THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 

Sir William Wedderburn, writing on the “ Bombay 
Riots,” suggests that the persons to be blamed are neither 
the Mussulmans nor the Hindoos, but the British Govern- 
ment which prevented them from cutting their throats, 
The Government of Lord Harris, he says, is not in touch 
with the people, or with their leaders. The attitude of 
the Government towards the Congress Movement and the 
natives generally is unsympathetic, and instead of com- 
posiog the strife of races and religions, the Government 
is acting upon the principle of dividing, in order that it 
may govern. The moral of the Bombay riots, in fact, 
according to Sir William Wedderburn, is that we should 
back up the Congress Movement. 

OTHER ARTICLES. : 

There is a very powerful but somewhat disagreeable 
story, entitled “A Last Scene,” by Alfhild Agrell. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse discourses on the poetry of John 
Donne. Mr. St. John Hope telis the story of “ Silchester,” 
the buried Roman City which is being excavated near 
Reading. Mr. Albert D. Vandam continues his papers on 
the “ Comédie Frangaise.’ Mr. Rennell Rodd describes 
his visit to the Monasteries of Crete. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Tue National Review has changed hands. It is now 
owned by Mr. Maxse, the son of Admiral Maxse, and will 
be edited by its proprietor, and conducted on the same 
principles as hitherto, with a difference. It will be as 
staunchly Unionist as ever, but judging from the present 
number it will be more of Mr. Chamberlain’s type than 
of Mr. Balfour’s. Admiral Maxse’s article upon “ Judas” 
I notice elsewhere. 

THE BEHRING SEA AWARD. 

Mr. A. W. Staveley Hill, M.P., does not like the Behring 
Sea Award, and for the following reasons :— 

While the Regulations do not in any way regulate the 
killing on the islands, they interfere with and injuriously 
affect the ocean sealers, but only to a very small extent protect 
the seal: they seem to justify the criticism that, whilst it was 
impossible to have selected a more competent tribunal to deal 
with grave questions of international law, the work of regu- 
lating the sealing industry itself would have been more fitly 
placed in the hands of practical men, who might have greater 
opportunity of arriving at a fair conclusion as to the best mode 
of dealing with such matters. 

THE TUSCAN NATIONALITY. 

Mr. Grant Allen has a paper on the “ Tuscan Nation- 
ality,” the point of which is to insist upon— 
the cardinal importance of the Etruscan blood in the secula: 
development of Italian art and Italian civilisation. 

He concludes his paper with the following remarks :— 

Is it not a curious refutation of certain modern theories as to 
the innate superiority of the Aryan race (whatever that may 
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mean) that the one people in Italy who have thus practically 
shown themselves most receptive of Hellenic and Semitic 
civilization should turn out to be the peopl+ most universally 
admitted, alike on linguistic and ethnographic grounds, as of 
antique non-Aryan or pre-Aryun origin ? 
THE CRIME oF 1867. 

Mr. H. R. Traill is very much disgusted with the 
British elector. Because that individual is not foaming 
at the mouth over the iniquities of Mr. Gladstone, he 


thinks that he has lost all sense of patriotism, and, of 


course, it is all the fault of Disraeli for enfranchising the 
British householder :— 

But the prospect is not hopeful. Twenty-six years have 
passed since the crime of 1867, and the political unfitness of 
the electorate that created it has only now been fully demon- 
strated. It would almost seem as if the British elector has 
delayed to demonstrate it thus fully until he could do so with 
all the dramatic effect of irreparable disaster. 

A WARNING FROM WALES. 

Mr. A. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P., is scared at the 
prospect of a Welsh Nationalist Movement. Some men 
are born timid, but an Englishman must be crossed with 
a rabbit before he is frightened of Wales. Mr. Boscawen, 
however, is very timorous. He says :— 

The leaders of Welsh Radicalism, firmly intrenched in the 
County Councils, flattered by Mr. Gladstone’s mischievous 
allusions to Welsh Nationality, and aided everywhere by the 
political Dissenting preachers, are determined to take the law 
into their own hands, and to have done with England and 
everything English; and if England does not wish to have a 
second Ireland in Wales she must look to it, and look to it 
soon. 

AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THIBET. 

Miss A. R. Taylor is a better traveller than she is a 
writer. This is the good lady who last winter made a seven 
months’ journey from the Chinese town of Tau-chau, in 
the Province of Kan-suh, to the interior of Thibet. She 
got back alive, but although she accomplished more than 
any man ever accomplished in penetrating into an almost 
inaccessible region, she is disqualified by the mere fact of 
her sex from being a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, a distinction which is conferred without hesita- 
tion upon any number of stay-at-home travellers who 
happen to be born male. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood has a curious story entitled 
“Young Genius.” The Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, writing 
on the “ Rupee Difficulty,” says :— 

The closure of the Mints, with all its risks, may prove a less 
evil than the imposition of additional taxation, while inaction 
is practically synonymous with bankruptcy. The Government 
of India stood between the devil and the deep sea, and small 
blame to it for seizing the first practicable means of escape. 

Mr. W. Earl Hodgson writes on the “ immorality of 
Evolutionary Ethics.” 


The Lyceum. 

THe Lye um for Angust contains an article on the 
* Civilisation of Africa,” which is a rather severe review 
of Dr. Molony’s book, “‘ With Captain Stairs to Katango.” 
The same number also reviews Mr. C. H. Pearson’s 
“National Life and Character,’ and calls attention to 
“Three Women Poets”; Miss Dora Sigerson, Mrs. Sarah 
Piatt, and Miss Madeleine ‘Barrie. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THe North Americun Review for August is a good 
number. I notice elsewhere Mr. Goldwin Smith’s article 
in reply to Mr. Carnegie. 
THE MEANING OF THE GERMAN ELECTIONS, 

Dr. J. H. Senner, writing on ‘“‘ The Issue of the German 
Elections,” takes the somewhat paradoxical view that the 
appeal to the country which has resulted in carrying a 
measure on which the Emperor had set his heart was a 
defeat for the monarchy :— 

The rulers of the New Era have ignominiously lost this 
battle. The defeat of the Emperor's voluntas is the one over- 
shadowing result of the recent German elections. It marks an 
important phase, possibly the turning point, of the great 
struggle of the German nation for real constitutional govern- 
ment. The apparent annihilation of the Richterites, the 
dismal failure of the government to disrupt the mighty party 
of the Centre, the growth of socialistic and anti-semitie votes, 
the strength developed by the Poles, the weaknessof the Alsatian 
protest party, the defeat of the free-traders and the increasin; 
contrast between North and South Germany, all these an 
other favourite topics of the daily press are simply products of 
temporary coincidences. The effects will not last long. But 
the victory of the people’s right to assert their will in the 
policy of the government will and cannot fail to impress the 
future development of the German nation. 

AN ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 
Mr. W. Selbie, in a short paper entitled “@ur Coming 
tival,” directs the attention of his countrymen to the 
possibility of England couing to terms with Russia in 
order to develop Western Asia. He says :— 

Our present attitude on tc tariff question should rub the 
scales from their eyes and should develop an English states- 
man able to look at things as they are, and not as he has them 
pictured from the traditions and prejudices of his fathers, and 
he should say to Russia: “You take Constantinople and 
Persia; we will keep Egypt and India. We will furnish 
capital to build your railroads and open up your wheat and oil 
fields. We will take your produce and give you our manufac- 
tures in exchange.” That would, indeed, be a great com- 
bination, and it would soon embrace more than these two 
nations. England could make no better bargain than this, 
She would be in no wise injured by giving Russia what she 
wanted, and with Russia as her ally would possess her own 
Oriental realms in peace and quiet. Russia having secured 
the needed outlets, and having secured a large infusion of 
English blood, brains, and money, would surprise the world 
with her wonderful growth and output. This would be stealing 
our thunder and impreving on our special patent “ reciprocity,” 
but who shall say that we may not see this thing done? If 
it is, the future for our farmer is worse than the present. 

POSSIBILITIES OF PRAYER, 

There is a very curious article by Mr. E. S. Martin 
under the above head. Mr. Martin has got the idea that 
prayer may be used scientifically. He says:— 

The more rational idea of prayer would seem to be not an 
argument or entreaty which influences the sentiments of the 
Deity, but a force which acts directly on some force which is 
included in God. Of prayer so considered it is as obvious @ 
necessity that the results it seeks should accord with God’s 
will as that the results expected from the control of other 
natural forces should accord with the laws of nature. Man is 
not the supreme force of the universe; but he is akin to it. 
He shares its quality. All things are possible to him if only 
he can learn how. If he can ever become the reverent master 
of scientific prayer we may expect to see the rate of his 
progress indefinitely accelerated. The incurable will be cured 
then; the impracticable will be done; the secret of perpetual 
motion will be revealed; the fountain of youth will gush out. 
The millennium will have come then, but only for those who 
haye learned to know it. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy writes strongly on what he calls 
the “ Useless House of Lords.” He says :— 

I see no countervailing advantage to the country in the 
existence of the House of Lords. Admitting all the defects, 
are there actually no advantages? I only give my own opinion, 
and I say, No—none whatever. I am not now discussing the 
wider question as to the value of a second chamber in the 
legislation of a state. I am thinking merely of the House of 
Lords in its present form, or in any form like to that; and I 
can only say that I sce in its existence much evil to the 
iational interests and no good: no—none whatever. 

THE FRENCH PEASANTRY. 

The Marquis de San Carlos describes the French 
peasantry in a brightly-written paper, which concludes 
as follows :— 

It is a sad truth that the French peasant is changing into a 
hardened materialist. And it is by no means the Catholic 
cause I undertake to advocate. It is that of religion in the 
widest acceptation of the word. The Frenchman who gives 
up the faith of his fathers forfeits all faith, and consequently 
all moral restraint. It would be preferable to see him kneeling 
down every morning in the midst of his wheat fields to adore 
the rising sun, or stealing into the dark oak forest to worship 
the pale sweet goddess of the night—believing in something, 
if naught but the immortality of his own soul—rather than to 
find him a prey to the hard egotism which is dragging him 
down to the earth that has borne him, without consolation in 


‘sorrow or hope for the future. 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL OF TO-DAY. 


Mr. W. J. Fanning praises up the American hotel. 
He says :— 

The consensus of opinion expressed by unbiassed travellers, 
both European and American, is clearly in favour of the 
American hotel, taken as a whole. In its appointments it is 
far in advance of the hotels of Europe. 

On the other hand, General R. C. Hawkins denounces 

it for its manifold imperfections. He quotes the opinion 
of a Roman innkeeper, who asserted that— 
a good bed, good soups, good bread and good tea and coffee, 
were the foundations for an acceptuble hotel, and he was right. 
As a rule, the American hotel is a failure in respect to all of 
these essentials. It is quite unnecessary to write that not one 
in ten of those products of the kitchen named in the bill of fare 
are properly prepared or decently served. The vegetables are 
usually cold and soggy, often slopped with a nasty-looking and 
worse-tasting sauce; the joints are usually tough and cold; 
the flesh made dishes [entrées], with high sounding French 
names, neither taste nor smell like anything we have ever 
seen before; the sweets are often the better part of the dinner; 
but the fruits, in the majority of instances, are the cheapest 
and poorest that can be found. 


HOW CHOLERA CAN BE STAMPED OUT. 


Dr. Ernest Hart publishes an elaborate paper, in which 
he communicates the mass of evidence that he has 
accumulated in order to prove that— 
water is the chief if not—in Europe—the sole agency in the 
spread of epidemic cholera. With the scourge close at our 
gates let me urge upon every community and every responsible 
authority in America to profit by these lessons before it is too 
late; to put their houses in order and secure purity of water 
especially, but also of soil, of air, of habits. This is the best, 
the only successful, weapon wherewith to protect ourselves 
against cholera. Quarantine is a sieve rather than a pro- 
tective armour. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE “ VICTORIA” DISASTER. 
The Assistant-Secretary of the American navy thus 
draws the moral from the loss of the Victoria :— 


There are two lessons, however, which it seems to me we 
ean learn with great profit in this country from the late 
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disaster. The first is the necessity for squadron drills and 
the practical manceuvring of fleets, There is no amount of 
theoretical learning which will give the same results as this 
experience for fleet drill, as it is the only practical way to 
acquire great skill and. ability to handle ships in time of 
action, and is, moreover, the surest method of acquiring 
precision in that most important of things in the navy—the 
art of signalling. This leads to the second and greatest 
consideration—the importance of the personnel. With all his 
learning, persistence, skill, and experience, with all the secrets 
he has wrenched from Nature and learned from art, man has 
as yet made no machine superior to himself. To spread the 
light, to promote union, and to perfect its own organisation is 
now the object and the duty of the Prohibition party. 


DISEASE AND DEATH ON THE STAGE. 


Dr. Edson writes an article, the gist of which is that 
actors, as a rule, never die on the stage as people die in 
real life; or rather in real death. He points out, however, 
that they cannot die naturally without either revolting 
or boring the house. It would certainly be better that 
they should continue to die stagily than that they should 
take the means of one eminent actress in order to be true 
to life, or, rather, true to death :— 


Mile. Croisette, in Paris, when playing in “La Sphynx,” 
created a great sensation and made a great name for herself, 
She went to Dr. Charcot, the eminent physician of Paris, and, 
learning from him the effects of poisons, chose strychnine and 
had the name inserted in the play. She studied carefully all 
that books could tell her, and then procured several dogs and 
gave them the poison, watching the spasms which followed. 
She produced such a perfect simulation of the results following 
the swallowing of strychnine that, not only did the daily 
press praise her, but one of the medical journals devoted quite 
a long article to this part of the play, and advised medicat 
students to go to the theatre for the purpose of studying the 
symptoms of poisoning by strychnine. For one Croisette that 
you will find on the stage, however, you will easily see a 
hundred victims of poison who simply cause the physician ta 
smile. 


SOCIAL ARISTOCRACY. 


A Boox has just been published at Berlin bearing the 
title of “ Volksdienst” (People’s Service), by a Social 
Aristocrat. According to Herr Bruno Wille, who writes 
in the Freie Biihne for August, it is a bock full of indi- 
vidual observation and new thouchts. 

The “Social Aristocrai’s ” concluding words give some 
idca of the scope of his work :— 


Till we have learnt that it is immoral to slaughter our best 
men in battle; to give money, power, and influence to the idler 
through hereditary wealth and title ; to exclude woman in all 
positions from work; to marry for gain and not for love; to 
marry an unhealthy man and bring sickly children into the 
world; to make the people incapable of serious thought by 
religious delusions; to train up children for the past or for 
a hereafter instead of for the present; to submit to the right 
against moral conviction—till we have learnt all this, the 
greatest has not been done But for those who have already 
attained this, it is time to assemble round the flag of the 
People’s Service and the Social Aristocracy. 


Though the Social Democratic Movement has rendered 
great service by waking up the ruling classes, the move- 
ment, says the “Social Aristocrat,’ is nevertheless 
becoming dangerous, and if a worthy programme of 
social reform does not soon appear, there is serious 
danger that many of their plans will be shattered, if only 
through the growth of their influence on legislation. He 
declares with Hackel that Darwinism does not lead to 
Socialism, but to a Social Aristocracy. 
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THE ARENA. 

Tue Arena for August is hardly up to its usual mark. 
There are six more verdicts on the Bacon-Shakespeare 
case; five of them are in favour of Shakespeare. 
Professor A. E. Dolbear returns an open verdict, as he 
does not think that Shakespeare wrote the plays, but 
does not feel justified in deciding in favour of Bacon. 

WELL-SPRINGS OF IMMORALITY. 

Mr. Flower, the editor, has a paper in which he dwells 
upon the sources from which arise the immorality of the 
present day, and he concludes by suggesting the following 
threefold crusade :— 


1. For a childhood resulting from an awakened conscience, 
the fruit of intelligence and love. 

2. For absolute justice for woman—including full enjoyment 
of the right of franchise, an absolute and independent posses- 
sion in the property interests of the home which results from 
the union, and the absolute right to her own body. 

3. For a purer, simpler, and less sensuous and extravagant 
life, with a determined warfare on those things which stimulate 
passion and lower the moral ideal, chief among which are 
intoxicants and opium. 

Progress along these lines means development of the highest 
and best in manhood, and the enthronement of that spirituality 
which nourishes the soul of true civilisation, 


PSYCHIC HEALING. 


There are two papers upon this subject, one by Carol 
Norton on “ The Office of the Ideal in Christianity.” Mr. 
Norton says :— 


Giving all power to spiritual thought and Divine Mind, 
above the immediate evidence of the personal senses, Christian 
Science succeeds where current theories, based upon the 
so-called laws of matter, utterly fil in their attempted 
reformation of human depravity. Christian Science recognises 
that the reformation of man, and the healing of disease, jointly 
demand that the mentality and not the physicality of man be 
dealt with; because of the fact that the thought germ of 
disease, as well as sin, exists in the human mind, and must 
there be annihilated. 


Mr. J. L. Hasbrouck, in a paper entitled “The Practical 
View of the Mind Cure,” asserts :— 


Numerous instances of insanity, of depraved appetite for 
spirituous liquors and morphine, and of other cases usually 
considered beyond the reach of an ordinary physician, yield, 
often readily, to this method of treatment. A poor girl, whose 
bondage to eczema rendered her life one of unhappy exile, is 
to-day a happy, smooth-faced child. 


THE CURE FOR DIPSOMANIA. 


Dr. Keeley, in reply to Dr. Evans, asserts once more 
that his Gold Cure is the real, genuine, and unmistakable 
remedy for inebriety. He says :— 


The cure of inebriety by my remedy has cured one hundred 
and ten thousand insane people as well—except in the alleged 
eighty-eight cases, more or less, given by Dr. Evans, as 
reported by asylum superintendents. I am entirely satisfied 
with the result. The world will be so too, IT trust Dr. Evans 
can so far divest himself of his insane prejudices as to join in 
the general satisfaction. 


USURY. 
Mr. J. G. Clark, writing on “Our Industrial Village,” 
asserts that usury— 
is the most gigantic, destructive, and terrible crime of civilisa- 
tion. Usury is cannibalism, civilised and Christianised. It 
formerly captured, fattened, killed, roasted, and ate the body 
of its enemy. Now the same spirit inspires a man who captures 
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his friend and fellow-Christian, robs him of the only available 
means of getting fat, starves him in filthy garret and tenement 
cells till his last penny is gone, and then kicks him into the 
street. 


There are the inevitable two silver papers, and am 
article by the Rev. Henry Frank, which I notice under 
the Chronicles of the Civic Church. 


THE FORUM. 

Tue Forum contains several articles which are noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA, 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, writing on “ The Big Game 
Disappearing in the West,” gives an interesting but some- 
what melancholy account of the devastation which the 
rifle-bearing hunter has wrought in the immense herds of 
big game which used to people the Western Plains. Very 
soon there will not be a single head of big game left 
unless some vigorous measures are taken to prevent their 
extermination. Mr. Roosevelt has his own proposals, 
which are thus expressed :— 

We need, in the interest of the community at large, a rigid 
system of game laws rigidly enforced, and it is not only 
admissible, but one may almost say necessary, to establish, 
under the control of the State, great national forest reserves, 
which shall also be breeding grounds and nurseries for wild 
game; though I should much regret to see grow up in this 
country a system of large private game preserves kept for the 
enjoyment of the very rich. 

HOW DR. EBERS’S CHARACTER WAS FORMED. 


The well-known German Egyptologist and novelist, Dr. 
George Ebers, tells, in a few pages, how his character was 
formed. It seems to have been the product chiefly of his 
mother’s teachings and the influence of a protracted 
illness which doomed him to solitude :— 

Like a teacher earnestly instructing, many a fervent mother, 
even though limited in her nature, develops into an excellent 
cducator; and among such my own mother was worthy to be 
classed with the best, wisest, and most truly beautiful. Few, 
I believe, individually appreciate the enormous hidden, force in 
educational and moral influence exerted upon them by their 
mothers. When one leaves the motherly influence, one is 
already a moral man, or one is not; and of a hundred who are 
so, ninety-nine, even though unconsciously, are indebted to the 
mother. Personally, I am indelited for my full fruition, 
rounded out by a mother’s influence, to the solitary contem- 
plutions which marked the saddest period of my life. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. E. S. Holder, director of the Lick Observatory, sets 
down— 
soberly, modestly, and in the briefest way, a summary of the 
achievements of American astronomy, and I have barely 
indicated the course of its development. It is a record of 
which any country might well be proud. 

Dr. J. S. Billings, in a paper on “The Municipal 
Sanitation in Washington and Baltimore,” gives a terrible 
account of the mortality among the negro children. Mr. 
F. R. Stockton eulogises Mark Twain for his recent works. 
Professor Angelo Heilprin casts a leisurely glance over 
the unexplored world, from which it would seem that 
there is sufficient territory left unexplored to keep 
geographists busy for some years tocome. Mr. Horace 
White explains the result of the action of the Govern- 
ment of India on the Silver Question and the Sherman 
Law. Mr. Wolff points out the dangers that stand in 
the way of hasty tariff provision, and Mr. Leech, formerly 
director of the Mint, discourses on “The Doom of 
Silver.” 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

THE most interesting article in the August Revue des 
Deux Mondes is M. Bazin’s continuation of his account 
of “ The Italians of 'To-Day.” 

THE FRENCH BAR. 

In the same number M. de Mézérac contributes an 
article, interesting to all historical students, on “ The 
French Bar Daring the Great Revolution.” ‘The writer, 
who has thoroughly studied his subject, is able to quote 
many hitherto unpublished dosuments which he dis- 
covered in the national archives, and has made use of 
several collections of memoirs written by both legal and 
civil spectators of the scenes and events he attempts to 
describe. Probably few are aware that one of the firste 
actions of the Constitutional Assembly was to abolish 
the ancient Order of Barristers as it had been understood 
under the old régime. On the 16th December, 179), it 
was declared that for the future every citizen might 
come and plead for the accused, and, it is hardly 
necessary to adil, that every prisoner was henceforth to 
have the right of defending himself. Robespierre, points 
out M. de Mézérac, was one of the bitterest enemies of 
the Bar, and yet it has often been asserted that he did 
his best to preserve the old state of affairs intact. 

But notwithstanding the fact that they could no 
jonger claim special privileges and rights, the French 
men of law proved as tenacious as those of other 
countries, and immediately formed a kind of association, 
binding themselves to keep up all the old traditions and 
professional rules. Meanwhile, the amateur advocates 
had it all their own way, and some strange scenes took 
place in consequence. Although as mombers of the 
Free Bar they were supposed to give their services for 
nothing, abuses som crept in; but it was not until 
December 14th, 1810, that Napoleon I. signed the decree 
reconstituting the French Bar on its ol 1 lines. 

A PLEA FOR GAMBLING. 

Tn an article on “ Speculation and Banking Operations,” 
M. R. G. Levy undertakes to prove that an ‘element of 
speculation enters into all business and exercises human 
faculties in a perfectly legitimate manner. He quotes 
the Greek philosopher Thales, who on one occasion 
bought up all the olives of his district, his meteorological 
knowledge having warned him of a bad season. The 
olives went up, and Thales made money. Certain 
practical friends appear to have objected to monetary 
operations as being in themselves unfruitful. Thales 
laughed, and said that the learned man who could reason 
would come out with a profit. The morality of this 
answer not being in question, the reader is free to find a 
Greek “Corner” interesting as matter of history. The 
real gist of M. Levy’s article is that the free play of 
human intellect on the value of a present or prospective 
bargain tends on the whole to reduce prices to an 
average, and to diminish the element of chance. He 
illustrates this opinion aptly by remarking that the 
French peasant sells his crops with far less risk of local 
cheating than he could were there no Cours de la Halle, 
meaning the market price of Paris. 

FACTORY-MADE WINE. 

The immense production of wine in France is a good 
reason why a special Congress called together at Mont- 
pellier, in June last, should have been exhaustively dealt 
with in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The purely agri- 
cultural discussion as to the method of replanting large 
areas where the vine has been destroyed by epidemic 
disease, is itself interesting. But to the. general reader 
who possesses no vineyard and never saw one in his lite, 
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the last pages of the article suggest reflections worthy of 
being retained. Supposing that healthy grapes are at 
last obtained, how is good wine to be insured? M. Antoine 
de Saportard’s answer is prompt. The wine should not 
be made in a factory. Here, as in every branch of 
alimentatives, the tendency is for capitalists to buy up 
the raw material, and work it up. But grapes are 
delicate and difficult of transport, and the old-fashioned 
village wine-press, and the making of wine on the estates, 
large and small, where the grapes are grown—this “ ancient 
French method” will g'one keep up the old-fashioned 
reputation of Burgundy and Bordeaux. 


R.LP. 

In the Revue of August 15th M. Du Bled continues his 
history of Franche-Comté, and describes at some length 
the popular traditions and legends of that province; he 
tells a quaint little story which the pious Comtois believe 
to be the origin of the words “ requiescat in pace.” It 
seems that there lived a certain knight, Peter de Ray, 
who was saved from hell by his pious wife, Quantine, 
but in order to work out her husband’s salvation she had 
to survive him for three years. Having heard that in 
the long journey from the earth to heaven, souls who have 
just left the body are attacked by legions of devils, who try 
to drag them down, away from the angels who are bearing 
them up, she prayed constantly to her husband to keep as 
close as possible near the gate of Paradise, waiting so that 
when he heard her voice he might open it, and she might 
slip through the moment she arrived. Peter de Ray 
promised, and accordingly spent the three years with his 
ear on the right side of the door. When at last the lady 
arrived, she cried out, ‘‘ Ray!” “‘ Who is it?” he answered. 
“Quantine.” ‘ Pass in,” and the door was opened a tiny 
crack. Other souls who were waiting for St. Peter to come 
out with his keys, having seen Quantine slip through so 
easily, thought that they also would repeat the words, 
“Ray!” “Whois it?”  ‘“Quantine.” “Pass in, 
pass in,” and they also were admitted without any 
difficulty. This is why, that in their pious hope that 
they also will be able to essay the same dodge, they place 
R.I.P. as a reminder on tombstones. Franche-Comté 
does not seem to have escaped from a medieval epidemic 
of sorcerers and witches; both in the fifteenth and 
even in the seventeenth centuries some 700 people were 
burned; and even to this day many strange customs form 
an integral part of life in the country districts of this 
little-known corner of France. 

THE OYSTERS OF ARCACHON. 

M. Foulet, describing an excursion he lately made 
through the valley of Arcachon, takes occasion to discuss 
pleasantly the beautiful old town which gives its name 
to the district, and the oyster-beds, the produce of which 
have been called before now the “French Whitstables.” 
The reputation of the “ Huitres d’Arcachon” dates from 
the Romans, and the whole working population of that 
part of the world is given up to the culture of the 
precious molluse. “A stranger in the district,” observes 
M. Foulet, “seeing a troop of parquers walking near him 
would notice that each wore large red woollen trousers, 
and would consequently take them all for men; but 
supposing the group turns round and passes him, he will 
see that a number cf them wear in addition, not only a 
short apron, which forms a kind of skirt, but also a hood, 
instead of a Tam-o’-Shanter; these are the women, who 
are quite as active and useful as their brothers and 
husbands, for the oyster requires: constant care during 
the three years which must pass befcre it can be sent to 
the table of the gourmet. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. G. Lafargue’s article on 
“The Regeneration of Children by the Sea,” and Madame 
Lascaris’s account of the Evangelismos Hospital founded 
by the Queen of Greece. Both numbers of the Nouvelle 
Revue, although more Anglophobe than usual, are full of 
excellent reading. 

MIRABEAU’S EARLY LIFE. 

The place of honour in the August Ist number is 
given to a most extraordinary, hitherto unpublished 
document, written by Mirabeau at the age of twenty- 
seven, just after he had been arrested at Amsterdam, 
where the future Republican orator had taken refuge 
with Madame de Monuier, a lady known to his admirers 
as the Sophie who played so great a place in his 
existence. This strange chapter in Mirabeau’s early life 
seems to have been till quite lately forgotten in the 
Dutch archives, for it was written and sent to the States- 
General in order that Holland might not give him up to 
the French authorities. Although the document is not 
unlike the defence he wrote of himself and of his conduct 
when imprisoned at Vincennes, the few informal pages 
edited by M. de Lomenie are infinitely more characteristic 
of the man, and give an instructive picture of Mirabeau’s 
early life and surroundings. 

FRENCH VIEWS OF ENGLISH AFFAIRS. 

In the same number M. Saint-Saéns gives an amusing 
account of the conferring of Doctors’ Degrees at Cam- 
bridge, contributing an amiable note of liking and respect 
for an English institution, which goes at least a little way 
to balance the anti-English articles which have been 
made a feature of the August Nouvelles Revues. 

Baron de Ring and M. Z. Marcas both treat of the 
Eastern Question, the former by describing some of 
the late Egyptian judicial reforms, the latter by writing 
an elaborate review of Mr. Milner’s “ England in Egypt,” 
which book, though he praises it highly as being honest 
and sincere in intention, he declares to have been 
obviously written from an English, and therefore partial, 
point of view. M. Marcas has called his article “ Eastern 
Capitulations,” and gives a lucid account of the relations 
of France and Egypt since the year 1517. It is needless 
to say that every line is written with a view to the 
evacuation of Egypt by the English, but the writer is to 
be congratulated on the tact and moderation with which 
he accomplishes his purpose. 

OLD BERLIN. 

M.-Rambaud contributes two chapters of his account 
of the past relations of Russia and Germany; the nature 
of his articles can be gathered by their titles: “ The 
Battle of Kunersdorf,” and “The Russian Occupation 
of Berlin in 1760.” The author has evidently studied 
the subject well, and in the following words he gives 
a curious account of Old Berlin :— 

Berlin was at that time practically built on the two islands 
of the Spree; one of these islands was the Verolin, originally 
a small fishing-village ; the other island was known as Collan, 
coming from the Slay word Kolin, which signifies a “hill.” In 
1452, Frederick with the Iron Teeth, Margrave of Brandeburg, 
founded a Burg, and round his feudal castle had gradually 
risen a capital. ... These two islands, forming the town, 
were surrounded by bastions, to which the arms of the Spree 
served as moats. . . . Owing to the efforts of Frederick L., and 
somewhat to those of Frederick II., the town had become one 
of the intellectual centres of Germany, and was already 
known as “The Athens of the Spree.” Lessing had made 
three long sojourns there, and only just missed the Russian 
Occupation ; and Mendelssohn was the centre of a literary and 
philosophical society. 
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During the five years of the Russian Occupation Berlin 
was in a sad state,and M. Rambaud, notwithstanding 
his Russian sympathies, is obliged to admit that the 
conquerors behaved anything but well. 

THE GENESIS OF KISSING. 

Professor Lombroso, in the Revue of August 15, dis- 
cusses somewhat learnedly the origin of kissing, which 
he declares was, till comparatively quite lately, an entirely 
maternal action, and not in any way peculiar to lovers, 
Homer, he points out, never mentions a kiss, except when 
speaking of the embrace of a father and son; Hector, in 
his scene with Andromache, does not kiss her, but 
squeezes her hand; neither do we find a kiss mentioned 
apropos of Venus and Mars, Ulysses and Calypso, or 
Ulysses and Circe. In the old Indian literature no 
mention is made of anything but the maternal embrace, 
but in the modern Hindu poems twelve kinds of kisses 
are registered, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

In the same number M. Minegab describes, from the 
notes of an eye-witness, the Japanese Military Manceuvres 
which took place in September and October of last year, 
in the Province of Hiroshima. “The Japanese,” he 
declares, “ are not only an amiable and polite people, they 
are an intelligent and ambitious nation, who aspire to the 
commercial and political supremacy on the Pacific Ocean. 

We call Japan the ‘ France of Asia,’ they call themselves 
the ‘ England of the East.’ ” 

In his account of three Gallo-Roman towns, M. Cagnat 
gives the result of his researches at Nimes, Vienne and 
Lyons, and in his article presents a very readable picture 
of Southern France as it was in the days of the Romans. 

In the same number Mme. Shaw begins a series of 
articles on “The American-Indian Question,” and 
describes the Oklahama tribes at home. 

In concluding his article on “ Modern Sport,” M. de 
Wailly declares that the French huntsman has but two 
enemies—the peasant, who does not like to see his land 
ridden over, and the State, which seems to do all it can 
to make the French forests and free lands dangerous to 
those who wish to cultivate “ le sport.” 

NONSENSE. 

In a short but violent article, contributed by Baron de 
Cambourg, and entitled “A Reply to the Insults and 
Threats of England,” the following grave allegations are 
put forward : first, that England has a national guard but 
no army ; secondly, that her numerous and powerful war- 
ships are both badly commanded and badly built; thirdly, 
that an invasion of England would be possible and even 
easy; fourthly, that her colonies and her maritime com- 
merce, which is now spread over the whole face of the 
globe, render her ten times more vulnerable than France, 
did a combined action of the French and their allies ever 
take place; fifthly, that a simultaneous action of France, 
and Russia would provoke an instant and certain uprising 
in India; sixthly, that England’s economic and financial 
power, already gravely menaced, would not resist the 
effects of a war, of which the least consequence would be 
a social revolution. “The duty of our parliaments, of 
our statesmen, and of our ambassadors,” he concludes, “ is 
to know how to resist England’s exorbitant demands. If 
they accomplish their duty, perhaps Bismarck’s famous 
prophecy, ‘ England will yet astonish the world. by her 
cowardice,’ will be realised to the letter.” Madame Adam 
ought to have more regard for her friend than to allow 
such an article to appear in the pages of her Revue. It 
makes us laugh, no doubt; but editresses are unki 
who make a laughing-stock of their friends, 
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312 THE REVIEW 


SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


bi ee 
Harper’s. 

Wirtn the exception of “The General Election in 
England,” there is nothing in Harper which calls for 
special mention. There is an interesting article upon 
E.S. Barnard and the Lick Observatory and “ Texas as a 
State,” which is selected for illustrated treatment, but 
the most copiously illustrated papers are those of “ Down 
Love Lane,” “ In Old New York” (?), and Mrs. Pennell’s 
paper on “ An Albert Diirer Town.” The paper on “The 
Riders of Egypt” includes riders of donkeys, horses, and 
camels. 





The English Illustrated. 

Tar English Illustrated is going to be transferred to 
the Illustrated London News after the present number. 
The September number is very good. Besides those 
articles specially mentioned elsewhere, Mr. Henry Holi- 
day discourses upon the barbarity of men’s dress. Mr. 
Quiller Couch writes admiringly on “Living English 
Poets.” The Hon. Robert Lyttelton describes “ Cricket, 
Old and New.” The Duchess of Rutland continues her 
account of “ Belvoir Castle.” The belated article upon 


the “ North British Railway ” is worked off at last. 





The Century. 


Tae first place in the Century is given to Mr. A. 
Castaigne’s “Sights at the Fair.” His sketches of human 
types are quite wonderful. The travel papers describe 
Sicily on the slopes of Etna, and Miss Russell’s experi- 
ences ‘at the African diggings. Mrs. Oliphant tells the 
story of Daniel Defoe, and Mr. Bret Harte begins a tale 
founded apparently on his Glasgow experiences, entitled 
“ The Heir of the McHulishes.” . 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Tae Pall Mall Mugazine is a wonderful shilling’s- 
worth. This month it has an admirably - executed 
coloured frontispiece of a Dutch peasant girl, from an 
original painting by Miss Cohen. “Sarah Grand ” begins 
a new story, entitled “The Sere, the Yellow Leaf.” 
Adalesa, the real, although not the nominal, heroine is 
a reaction of decorum—an advanced young lady who 
wears short frocks, talks slang, pets a bull pup, and 
altogether promises extremely well. Hall Caine begins 
a series of “Scenes of Home Life in Poland and the Pale 
of Russian Jewry.” Mrs. Parr continues her cruel papers 
on “The Follies of Fashion.” The paper on “ A Dutch 
Exterior,” by W. L. Alden, has some passable illustrations, 
and several that are not worthy of the position they occupy. 
Robert Barr’s story of the invention of “ A New Explo- 
sive ” is very clever and suggestive. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
discourses once more upon her ancient text in an article 
entitled “Society—The Remnant.” Mrs. Lynn Linton 
should read the Book of Kings, and the story of Elijah. 
That good man, who was certainly a greater authority 
than Mrs. Lynn Linton can pretend to be, retired into a 


. cave once, and wailed that he alone was left to serve the 


true and living God; whereupon he was promptly told 
that there were in Israel 40,000 who had never bowed 


_the knee to Baal. If Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ears were as 


open to the celestial voices as Elijah’s, she would have 
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received a similar message, and she would have spared 
us this wearisome iteration concerning blatant, noisy, 
unsexed, and wild women, few of whom are more blatant, 
noisy, unsexed and wild than Mrs. Lynn Linton herself. 





Seribner. 


Tue best paper on Izaak Walton in the magazines is 
that which Mr. Alexander Cargill contributes to Scribner, 
which is copiously illustrated with pictures of Walton’s 
country. Mr. Sullivan gives an account of the manuscript 
of Thackeray’s which was found in Harvard College Library. 
Mr. Edward Lowell has a very interesting and well 
illustrated historical paper on “Clothes.” Mr. Frederick 
J. Miller and Mr. Bacher illustrate a paper describing 
the work of a machinist, which is the fifth of the series 
on working-men’s occupations. The literary paper is 
contributed by Mr. A. Dobson, who describes “ Mr. 
Richardson at Home.” The description of “The Tides 
of the Bay of Fundy,” where there is a tidal rise and fall 
of seventy feet, is interesting. The poem on the “ Har- 
vest ” by Mr. Scott is curious, and, in some passages, very 
striking. 





McClure’s Magazine. 


Dr. Conan Doyte tells the “ Story of a Sea Fight.” 
Mr. Blathwayt continues “ Karl Hagenbeck’s Adventures 
with Wild Beasts.” General Adam Badeau contributes 
some “ Personal Reminiscences of Edwin Booth.” Miss 
Burnett writes, from the standpoint of a long-continued 
intimacy, a very appreciative account of “The Good 
Works of Mrs. Gladstone.” After describing her many 
charities and public services, Miss Burnett says :— 

As for the deeds of private kindness, it can truly be said 
that Mrs. Gladstone has sown them on all sides, and it is 
characteristic of that noble woman’s nature that she is loyal to 
the last to those who need her help, even if it be for a lifetime. 

I notice the account of the Boys’ Camp on the Big 
Asquam Lake elsewhere. 





Blackwood. 


Tue first article in Blackwood is an interesting account 
of “Glengarry and His Family: Some Reminiscences of 
a Highland Chief,’ based on the unpublished autobio- 
graphy of Miss Macdonald, of Glengarry. I notice the 
interview with Father Ohrwalder elsewhere. The review 
of recent French novels is devoted to Bourget’s “ Cosmo- 
polis,’ and Edouard Rod’s “La Sacrifice,’ and Victor 
Cherbuliez’s “ Le Secret du Précepteur.’ F. R. Oliphant 
gives an account of “ William Dunbar,” which enables 
the ordinary English reader to form some idea of one 
of the earliest and greatest of Scotch poets, a kind of 
Scotch Chaucer. The writer of the article on the 
“Balance of Power in Eastern Asia” thinks that the 
military potentialities of the Chinese empire would 
make her more than a match for Russia if only she 
would not persist in reducing herself to helplessness. 
Yet Russia, as a practical question, has little reason to 
apprehend from China any serious resistance to her 
progress, 





The Bookman. 


Tue Bookman publishes a portrait of Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, whose “ Birds’ Christmas Carol” has a 
sale of 95,000 in the States. In England her most 
popular story is “ Timothy’s Quest.” Mrs. Wiggin was 
born in Philadelphia, and founded the first free Kinder- 
garten west of the Rocky Mountains. 
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JHE CHRONICLES OF JHE CIVIC CHURCH. 


—_————_ 


THE WORK OF THE CIVIC CHURCH. 


(YNHE underlying idea of the Civic Church makes 
e4 steady progress. At Lucerne in the early part 

of this month, and in Chicago at the Parliament 
of Religions, the proposal to constitute a new federative 
entity representing all the Churches, but primarily com- 
posed of those who were willing to take trouble and 
devote time to the welfare of their fellows, has been 
pressed upon the attention of representative assemblies. 
The following passages from the paper which I sub- 
mitted to the Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
succinctly embody the general ideas of the movement 
which I have, in spite of many protests, named the 
Civic Church—believing as I do that Church is the right 
name for any association of men and women who labour 
to secure the salvation of the community in which they 
live. 

WHAT IS THE CIVIC CHURCH? 

The fundamental idea of the Civic Church is that of the 
intelligent and fraternal co-operation of all those who are 
in earnest about making men and things somewhat better 
than they are to-day. Men and things, individually and 
collectively, are far short of what they ought to be, and 
all those who, seeing this, are exerting themselves in order 
to make them better ought to be enrolled in the Civic 
Church. From the pale of its communion no man or 
woman is excluded because of speculative differences of 
opinion upon questions which do not affect practical 
co-operation. ‘The world has to be saved, and the 
number of those who will exert themselves in the work 
of its salvation is not so great that we can afford to 
refuse the co-operation of any willing worker because he 
cannot pronounce our shibboleth. An atheist of the type 
say of Charles Bradlaugh would no more be excluded from 
the Civic Church because of his inability to reconcile 
reason and revelation than you would turn a red-haired 
man out of a lifeboat crew. For the basis of the fellow- 
ship of the members of the Civic Church is their willing- 
ness to serve their fellow-men, and he is the best Civic 
Churchman who devotes himself most loyally, most 
utterly, and most lovingly to work out the salvation of 
the whole community. 


ITS RELATION TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


Here let me at the very outset forestall one “common 
misconception. There is nothing in the idea of the 
Civic Church that is hostile to the existence and pros- 
perity of all the existing Churches. It presupposes the 
existence of such organisations, each of which is 
doing necessary work that is more efficiently done 
by small groups acting independently, than by a 
wider federation acting over a broader area. The idea 
of any antagonism between the Civic Church and the 
innumerable religious societies already existing is as 
absurd as the notion of an antagonism between the main 
drain of the city and the washhand basin of the indi- 
vidual citizen. The main drain is the necessary comple- 
ment of the washhand basin, but its construction does 
not imply any slight upon the ancient and useful habit of 
each man washing his own face. He can do that best 





A PROGRAMME IN OUTLINE. 


himself, although the community as a whole has to help 
him to get rid of his dirty water. So for the salvation of 
the individual soul our existing Churches may be the best 
instrument, while for the redemption of the whole com- 
munity the Civic Church is still indispensable. 

ITS OBJECT. 

What is the object of the Civic Church? The 
reconstitution of human society, so as to establish a state 
of things that will minimise evil and achieve the greatest 
possible good for the greatest possible number. What is 
the enemy that has to be overcome? ‘The selfishness 
which in one or other of its innumerable forms—either 
by indolence, indifference, or downright wrongdoing— 
creates a state of things which renders it difficult to do 
right and easy to do wrong. What is the field of its 
operations? The whole range of the life of man, so far 
as it touches the life of his brother man. And what is 
the principle on which it is constituted? The principle 
of brotherly co-operation on the part of all who are 
willing to take trouble to make things better, so that the 
collective moral force of the whole community may be 
brought to bear to promote the welfare of the whole 
community. 


THE CIVIC CHURCH DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN. 


To a Christian such a Church seems to be based upon 
the central principle of the Christian religion. To 
Christians who recognise that God is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him, all religions 
have in them something of God, all have something of 
help in them by which man is able to attain nearer to the 
Divine, and all, therefore, have something to teach us as 
to how we can best accomplish the great work that lies 
before all religions, viz., How to remake man in the 
image of God. Toa Christian that religion is the truest 
which helps most to make men like Jesus Christ. The 
Apostle says, “ There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor female, 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” The Civic Church 
accepts that principle and carries it out to its logical 
ultimate. Who are those who are in Christ Jesus? 
Those who conform to certain outward rites, call them- 
selves by particular names, or worship according to a 
certain order? Not so. Those who are in Christ Jesus 
are those who have put on Christ, who are baptised with 
His spirit, who deny themselves to help those who need 
helping, who sacrifice their lives to save their fellow-men 
—in other words, those who take trouble to do good to 
others. And it is time they were gathered into a society 
which could act as an associated unit of organisation for 
the realisation of the ideal. The recognition of this 
wide brotherhood of all who take up their cross to follow 
Christ, must necessarily precede the attempt to secure 
federated co-operation for the attainment of a common 
end. To take up your cross, what is that but to deny 
yourself; and to follow Christ—but to give up time, 
thought, and energy to the service of your fellow-men ? 
Those who do that, so far as they do that, constitute the 
Church militant below which will constitute the Church 
triumphant above. And the triumph of the Church 
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will be achieved the sooner, the more readily the Church 
militant below gets into line, recognises its essential 
unity, and employs its collective strength against the 
common foe, 


THE SPIRITUAL COUNTERPART OF THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


What is proposed in the Civic Church is that in every 
centre of population there should be one Church centre, 
constituted of representatives and of delegates from all 
the Churches and all the organisations which exist for 
the purpose of making man better and the world sweeter 
to live in. One Town, one Church, is as old as the 
days of the Apostles. We had the angel of the Church of 
Thyatira, the angel of the Church of Ephesus. Who is 
the Angel of the Church of Chicago? Who is the 
accredited chief of the religious and moral forces of this 
great city? For combatting sin when it develops into 
crime, you have your chief constable. For combatting 
sin when it takes the form of disease, you have your 
sanitary authority; and for combatting sin when it takes 
the form of anything touching the pockets or the bodies 
of the citizens, you have the mayor. Everywhere cen- 
tralised authority, definite responsibility, recognised and 
obeyed by every citizen within your civic boundaries, 
But when sin only threatens the souls of men, where is 
your central authority? In the great campaign against 
the power of evil seated in the heart of man, where is 
your, spiritual director-general ?—the spiritual counter- 
part to your chief constable or your mayor. You have no 
such officer. Is it not time you made some effort to see 
whether, even now, he could not be brought into being ? 

Co-operation is constantly invoked for purposes of 
sanitation and of police. Why should it not be equally 
efficacious in the work of securing the moral and spiritual 
progress of society ? 

There is no suggestion on the part of the advocates of 
the Civic Church that a committee representing the 
various existing organisations for mending the world, 
and the mén and women who are willing to take trouble 
to do good to others, should supersede any existing institu- 
tion. The Civic Church comes into existence not to 
supersede, but rather to energise all the institutions that 
make for righteousness, to bring them into sympathetic 
communication the one with the other, and to adopt the 
sensible methods of municipal administration, with its 
accurate geographical demarcation and strict apportion- 
ment of responsibility, for securing the performance of 
the services which mankind expects from the Church. 


FOR THE REALISING OF THE IDEAL. 


Broadly speaking, the difference between the munici- 
pality and the Civic Church is that one deals solely with 
the enforcement of such a minimum of co-operation as is 
laid down by Act of Parliament, while the other seeks to 
secure conformity, not to the clauses of a law, but to the 
higher standard which is fixed by the realisable aspira- 
tions of mankind for a higher life and a more human, not 
to say divine, existence. The Church lives for ever in the 
realm of the ideal. She labours in the van of human 
progress, educating the community up to an ever-widen- 
ing and expanding conception of social obligations. 
As soon as her educational work is complete she 
hands over to the State the performance of duties which 
formerly were exclusively discharged by the Church. 
The relief of the poor, the establishment of hospitals, 
the opening of libraries, the education of the children— 
all these in former times were entrusted to the Church. 
But as the Church educated the people, these duties 

‘were transferred one by one to the care of the State. 
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The Church did not, however, lose any of her responsi- 
bilities in regard to these matters, nor did the transfer 
of her obligations to the shoulders of ratepaid officials 
leave her with a corresponding lack of work to be 
performed. The duty of the Church became indirect 
rather than direct. Instead of relieving the poor, 
teaching the young, caring for the sick, her duty was to 
see that the public bodies who had inherited the 
responsibilities were worthy of their position, and never 
fell below the standard either in morals or in philanthropy 
which the Church had attained. 
THE CIVIC CHURCH AS A MORAL CAUCUS. 

There is little doubt that in any English or American 
city the good people could rule if they would take as 
much trouble to organise and work for the victory of 
justice, honesty, purity, and righteousness, as the bad 
people take to secure the rule of the rum seller and the 
dust contractor. But where are they to find their 
organising central point? They can only find it in the 
Civic Church, the establishment of which in every com- 
munity is indispensable, if the forces which make for 
righteousness and progress are to have their rightful 
ascendancy in the governance of our cities. 

The Civic Church would of necessity become an 
electoral centre—what may be described as a Moral 
Caucus, created for the purpose of making conscience 
supreme in the government.of the affairs of the town. 

First and foremost, the Civic Church would, where- 
ever it was powerful, render absolutely impossible the 
nomination of candidates notoriously dishonest and 
immoral. 

Secondly, the Civic Church, on the eve of every 
election, could and would stir up all the affiliated 
Churches to appeal to the best citizens to regard the 
service of the municipality as a duty which they owe 
to God and man, and to all citizens to prepare for the 
ballot with a due sense of the religious responsibility of 
the exercise of citizenship. The Civic Church could also 
bring almost irresistible pressure to bear to prevent the 
coercion, the corruption, and the lying which are at 
present so often regarded as excusable, if not legitimate, 
metiiods of influencing elections. 

Thirdly, there are always in all elections certain great 
moral issues upon which all good men agree of whatever 
party they may be. But as these issues seldom affect, 
except adversely, the pockets of wealthy and powerful 
interests, they are ignored. The Civic Church would 
bring them to the front and keep them there. All that 
is needed is that the professedly religious men should be 
as resolute to pull the wires for the Kingdom of Heaven 
as irreligious men are to roll logs for the benefit of the 
gaming hell or the gin-shop. For all the peculation, 
corruption, jobbery, and pandering to the drunkard, the 
gambler, and the pxostitute which disgrace so many of 
our cities, the responsibility lies at the door of the 
Churches. They have for the most part abandoned the 
electoral field to the world, the flesh and the devil, and 
then piously marvel how it is the Kingdom of Heaven is 
so long in getting itself established amongst us. 

ITS SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS. 

The duty of the Civic Church is to inspire and direct 
mankind in all matters pertaining to the right conduct of 
life, the amelioration of the condition of the people, and 
the progressive development of a more perfect social 
system. The best way in which this truth can be brought 
out into clear relief is to take the life of man from the cradle 
to the grave, and in a rapid and necessarily most incom- 
plete survey, to point out objects which command 
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the undivided support of all men of all religions, and 
which, therefore, could be much more efficiently pursued 
in common or in concert than by the isolated and in- 
dependent action of a multitude of small organisations. 
In making this survey I do not attempt to draw up any 
scheme of ideal perfection. I rigidly confine myself to 
noticing the best that has already been attained by the 
most advanced civilisations or by the most progressive 
citizens. I frame my Civic Church programme strictly 
on the principle of levelling up. What the most forward 
have already attained can he in time attained by the 
most backward. Absolute originality is not for federa- 
tions, which of necessity must not advance beyond the solid 
ground of verified experiment and ascertained fact. As 
the Civic Church is in advance of the State, so the 
individual reformer is ever in advance of the Civic Church. 
The heretic always leads the van. What the Civic 
Church can do is to generalise for the bencfit of all 
the advantages which have hitherto been confined to 
the few. 
I.—TO THE INFANT. 


I begin with the child; everything begins with the 
child. And the Civic Church begins with the child 
before his birth. At present, the most important of all 
moral issues, the most momentous of all human acts— 
that in which man approaches most closely to the 
Creator—is left, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
absolutely to the caprice or passion of uninstructed 
human nature. ‘The realm where if anywhere Conscience 
should be king and Reason his prime minister, is aban- 
doned by the Churches everywhere to the uninspired, 
untrained promptings of animal instinct. The first 
doctrine of the Civic Chureh, as I conceive it, 
is an urgent insistence upon the infinite responsi- 
bility of parentage, and especially of paternity. Every 
child has a right to be well born of healthy parents 
with legitimate status, and no child ought to be born into 
the world unless his parents have the means and the 
opportunity to provide him adequately with food, clothing, 
shelter, and education. The responsibility attaching to 
this rests with the parents. The obligation which in 
savage times was and is accepted by the State or the 
tribe, which rectified by infanticide the over-productive- 
ness of its members, is now ignored alike by Church and 
State. The individual is left to the unguided direction 
of impulse, without help or guidance from religion, 
and with the most disastrous consequences to millions of 
supernumerary children who are annually spawned into 
a world which does not want them, in which they are 
hopelessly unfit to struggle for existence. A curse to 
themselves, a ruinous burden to their parents, and a 
weakness to the State, their multiplication goes on 
unchecked, without even a warning voice as to the reckless 
and wanton incurring of the most tremendous of all 
responsibilities. Surely here, if anywhere. there isa wide 
field white unto the harvest for the spiritual power. 
It is not a case for Acts of Parliament. The only 
tribunal is the individual conscience of the human being. 
And before that tribunal the collective conscience of the 
community finding utterance in the Civic Church should 
not surely be dumb. 

The inculeation of the immense responsibilities of 
parentage would lead directly to an improvement in ante- 
natal conditions which at present are too often ignored. 
The woman about to be a mother, who bears the new 
generation beneath her heart, ought to be an object of 
much greater solicitude and reverence than is the case at 
present. In. nine cases out of ten she is left in the 
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profoundest ignorance as to the influence which her 
surroundings and her actions may have upon the unborn 
child; hence much ill-health to her and subsequent 
suffering for the child. Pregnant women are often hard- 
driven in home and in factory, imperfectly nourished, 
and forced into scenes which seal the fate of their 
offspring before it sees the light. This crime against the 
rising generation—how is it dealt with in the Churches? 
There is much said for and against the immaculate con- 
ception of a Jewish woman, now dead and buried nineteen 
centuries; but what is being done by those who call them- 
selves by her Son's name to secure for her sisters, who have 
conceived more or less unimmaculately, a reasonable 
chance of bringing forth a Son of Man not doomed and 
blighted from the womb to a hopeless existence of disease 
and sin? That which a wise, loving, well-to-do husband 
seeks to secure for his own wife, it would be the duty of 
the Civie Church to endeavour to secure for the mothers 
of the whole community. 

When the child comes to the birth, there is at every 
step need for the watchful care of the Church. To this 
day the provision made for the training and status of 
the midwife, in England, at least, is a disgrace to our 
civilisation. Legislators are tinkering at it, but they 
have no force of public opinion behind them. So 
nothing is done, and every year a multitude of children 
perish at birth who might have lived if the “ wise woman ” 
had been really wise. But the very last place to which the 
advocates of this most necessary reform appeal for sup- 
port is the Church. Lying-in hospitals are a necessity of 
great towns; the Civic Church would see that they 
existed in sufficient numbers, and that they were con- 
ducted with humanity. The question of Foundling 
Hospitals is one on which much may be said. If the 
great evil of the advent of unwanted children were 
seriously grappled with, the need for such institutions 
would dwindle to a minimum. At present, with the 
subject ignored by the Churches, the community that 
closes the Foundling Hospital with one hand, opens the 
murderous Baby Farm with the other. 

The question of the responsibility of the father is one 
of which Churches as a rule say little. The law of 
most Christian countries is an infamy which shows how 
little Christendom really believes its Paternoster. In 
countries where the Code Napoleon prevails all inquiry 
into the paternity of any illegitimate child is absolutely 
forbidden by law. The English Bastardy Law is not so 
cynically inhuman, but in practice it is almost as bad. 
The obstacles in the way of bringing the putative father 
to justice are almost insuperable, and when the order is 
made for the payment of the weekly dole, every possible 
opportunity is afforded the man to evade his responsi- 
bilities. The Civic Church would never rest until it 
secured the recognition by the State of the fundamental 
principle that wherever a child is born into the world, the 
mere fact ofits birth entailed upon the father a permanent 
legal liability, enforceable at any police-court, to maintain 
his offspring, and a permanent disability to marry any 
woman save the mother of his child without incurring 
the penalties of bigamy. Every child has a right to two 
legal parents, and nothing can be more scandalous than 
the way in which the law connives at the evasion of the 
most elementary of all human responsibilities. The right 
of the strong to oppress the weak is seldom more cynically 
asserted than in the legal provision by which the whole 
burden of parenthood is thrown upon the parent who 
suffers, while the other who suffers nothing goes free. 

When tke child is born it needs nourishment, and the 
supply of good milk cheap is one of the first necessities 
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of its existence. I well remember Thomas Carlyle 
speaking'to me with much sad bitterness of the change 
that had come over the rural districts of Scotland in his 
lifetime. “ Nowadays,” he said, “ the poor bairns cannot get 
a sup of milk to their porridge. The whole of the milk 
is sent off to town, and the labourer’s child gets none, 
The result is that they are brought up on slops, and the 
breed decays.” A little thought might have secured the 
peasantry against this loss of their natural means of sub- 
sistence, but the Church does not take thought for such 
trifles. The lairds and the large farmers sent the milk to 
the best market, and the children of the men who tilled 
their land had to do without. To deprive children of 
milk is simply infanticide at one or two removes. 

Where women are employed in factories or the fields, the 
eréche is a necessity. But too often these institutions are 
very badly managed, and there is in almost all cases a total 
absence of intelligent and loving supervision. If in every 
industrial district where women are employed away from 
home there were established a sufficient number of 
eréches of the best pattern under good management, a 
great deal of preventible suffering would be banished 
from the most helpless of our race. 

The prevention of cruelty to children is surely one of 
the good works upon which the Civic Church could 
agree without one dissentient voice. The fact that in all 
our cities a certain number of children are annually 
tortured to death by starvation, blows, and all manner 
of hideous brutalities is unfortunately but too well 
attested by the Reports of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. But until Mr. Waugh arose to 
force the facts upon the knowledge of an unwilling world 
these deeds of darkness remained hid, and in bringing 
them to light he has received much more help from the 
constable than from the churches founded by Him who 
said, “Suffer the little ones to come unto me, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” The responsibility for 
searching out these helpless suffering ones is surely the 
duty of the Church, and the Civic Church Centre would 
see to it that once a year at least the importance of 
pressing this subject upon the attention of the congrega- 
tions was brought before all the churches in the city. 

Behind cruelty stands murder—murder for gain, 
systematised murder facilitated by insurance companies. 
The whole question of Child Insurance is one on which 
the Civic Church would have much to say. he churches 
at present know next to nothing about it. That some 
parents do insure the lives of their children in order to 
realise a profit by their death is unfortunately but too 
well proved. But where is the Centre in any town or 
city where the terrible subject can be taken into con- 
sideration by the picked representatives of philanthropy 
and religion? Alas! it does not exist. And asa result 
the operations of philanthropists and religious men in 
this, as in other matters, are as spasmodic and fitful as 
the movements of the limbs of a frog after its brain has 
been removed. The medulla oblongata of the philanthropic 
nd religious world—that is the Civic Church. 


II.—TO THE CHILD. 


So we may go on. From the infant we come to the 
child. Here we have a constantly extending field for the 
intelligent activity of the Civic Church. Every child 
ought to be protected against the exploitation of his life 
‘until he is at least thirteen years of age. That is the 
‘child’s learning-time. To put him to work before then is 
‘to compel him to live on his capital, and to impoverish 
‘him for the rest of his life. The whole influence of the 
Civic Church would be thrown into the scale in favour ° 
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of postponing child labour until at least thirteen years 
had been allowed in which to grow and play and learn. 
It is only within very recent times and only in some 
countries that children of tender years have ceased to be 
regarded as the legitimate chattels of their parents. The 
spectacle of some streets swarming after dark with child 
vendors of newspapers, matches, etc., is a melancholy 
reflection upon the civilisation that necessitates such an 
immolation of childhood. 

If exemption from being driven to mine and factory 
and the workshop until after thirteen years of age be the 
first clause in the Children’s Charter, the second is the 
provision of places in which to play. To the young 
child a playground is more important than a schoolroom. 
But in most cities the street with all its dangers, or the 
gutter with all its filth, is the only playground of the 
child. Within five minutes from every door there should 
be the counterpart of the village green, where the little 
toddlers could roll and frolic without dread of the wheels 
of the van or the rush of the street. A few great parks 
at great intervals are no substitute for the playground 
close at hand. And as there should be public playgrounds 
open to all in fine weather, so there should be public 
playrooms under cover, lighted and warmed, for use in wet 
weather or in winter. The Civic Church could do much 
in this way. There are plenty of odd corners and empty 
sites that might be utilised for playgrounds if there were 
but a public body ready to take the matter in hand, and 
in the empty but spacious halls of our Board Schools 
there is, in the evening, at least, ample playing-room for 
the children of our cities. But all these things require 
direction, organisation, and the co-operation of all existing 
agencies. How can these be secured save by the Civic 
Church ? 

This opens up another vista of usefulness. The Civic 
Church should be a great intermediary between Dives 
and Lazarus, between those who have more than they 
know what to do with, and those who have not where- 
withal to support existence. Take, for instance, the 
lawns, the pleasure grounds, and the gardens of the well- 
to-do, They remain for the most part unused, perhaps 
for more than a couple of hours a day. Around these 
sylvan oases, often existing close to teeming slums, 
there are thousands of children to whom an hour’s romp 
on the green grass under the shady trees would seem like 
a foretaste of heaven. But who is there to urge upon 
villadom the admission of the children of slumdom to 
their gardens and grounds, and who is there who will 
devise ways and means by which such admission would 
not be as destructive as an incursion of the Goths and 
Vandals? Here again there is a great gap in our social 
organisation which the Civic Church alone can fill. 

After a place to play in, the child needs most a place 
to learn in. And it will be well if the first schoolroom 
can be made as much of a playing place as possible. In 
the advocacy of the more extended use of the method of 
the Kindergarten, the Church could lift from many a 
weary little head a burden which it was never intended 
to bear. Education for young children can be made a 
delight instead of, as too often it is at present, being 
made a torture. 
education in school, in all its stages, can never be absent 
from the thought of the Civic Church. This involves no 
meddlesome interference with the proper function of 
the School Board. But it does involve a constant 
encouragement to the best members of the School Board 
to press on to the attainment of the highest possible 
efficiency. In every Board there are those who would 
improve and those who would stand still or go back. 


The whole question of the efficiency of’ 
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The improving section need the constant sustaining force 
of public opinion, of which the Civie Church would be 
the most efficient educator and exponent. Nor can the 
schools be left to the uncovenanted mercies of the law. 
In Lancashire, school children by the hundred have had 
their sight injured for life by the ill-arranged lighting of 
the class-rooms. The poor suffer long, and are dumb. 
The Civic Church would be constantly on the alert 
to note their sufferings, in order to employ the col- 
lective force of the conscience of the whole community 
in order to bring about the necessary change. Nor is 
the prevention of unconsidered pain the only work that 
is waiting to be done in the schools. The school ought 
to be constantly kept before the mind of the community 
as the common property of all, to be cherished by all, and 
to be made a subject of pride by all. Each district should 
take a pleasure in adorning the school walls, and in 
ministering to the efficiency of the teachers. How many 
Board School teachers never receive a single friendly 
word by letter or by mouth from the best people in the 
district where they live? Salary they get from the 
Board, but social status and the sense of considera- 
tion that comes from being on visiting terms of 
friendship with the best people in the district, that 
cannot be given by authority. It can only be secured by 
the education of public opinion, and the inculcation of 
this development of friendship is a duty which the 
parents owe to the teacher. All manner of simple modes 
of stimulating a friendly rivalry between schools and of 
encouraging <iligent scholars, such as the presentation of 
champion shields for gymnastics and the distribution of 
prizes for knowledge of the Bible or of natural history, 
come within the natural scope of the Civic Church. 

The duty of providing the children with the rudiments 
of education is imposed upon the local authorities by 
Act of Parliament. But the extras, the side-shows, the 
subsidiary instruction in the graces of life—these must 
be undertaken by private benevolence. Every child 
should be in attendance at a Sabbath school; but what 
authority is there at present capable and willing to take 
a census of the child population of the town in order to 
ascertain how far the Sunday-schools cover the whole 
ground? Only in one place—at Bradford—as the direct 
result of the agitation in favour of the Civic Church, the 
Nonconforming Churches combined for the purpose of 
taking a religious census; but elsewhere the Sunday- 
schools work in the dark. Then there are the various 
agencies which exist for the purpose of training children 
in obedience, thrift, mercy, temperance, and good citizen- 
ship. Here and there there is a Boys’ Brigade, or a 
Band of Hope, or a Band of Mercy, or a School Savings 
Bank; but the ground is not covered. It is not even 
mapped out. There is no agency that has the right to 
inquire into these things or the authority to press upon 
the existing agencies to level up to the standard of the 
better provided districts. 

In the case of orphans, and children who are in a 
special manner the children of the State, there is every- 
where the same absence of systematic, comprehensive 
action. Here and there private philanthropists will 
found orphanages, or a single church, like Mr. Spurgeon’s, 
will undertake to provide for the fatherless; but the 
Civic Church will have to be created before the duty of 
caring for the orphan will be adequately performed. 
There is an almost universal agreement among the best 
authorities that children left to the guardians are much 
better boarded out than brought up in the workhouse 
taint. But how many workhouses teem with children, 
and how often the timid proposals of the reformer for 
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making a change in this respect are baffled by the 
vis inertie of prejudice and use and wont? Whether 
the children are boarded out or massed together in the 
workhouse, there is a constant need for the healthful, 
life-giving influence of loving supervisors. These chil- 
dren are the natural objects of the mother-love that is 
running to waste in the community. The heart of many 
a childless wife or lonely old maid would be filled with 
gladness and joy if they could but be taught to mother 
the orphan family in the Union. But a thousand 
obstacles are placed in their way, and there is no Civic 
Church to constantly urge this mothering of the mother- 
less children upon the attention of the unemployed 
women of the middle class. 

Toys and picture-books are needed. Mr. Labouchere 
in London, through the columns of Truth, does more 
to supply this need than all the churches, although 
I am glad to say that toy services are now becom- 
ing more common. Why should not the superfluity 
of the well-to-do nurseries be utilised for the benefit 
of the children of the community? Every one agrees 
that it would be well to do this. But how to get it done 
is the question, and, short of the creation of the Civic 
Centre which would exercise a kind of philanthropic 
episcopate over the whole community, I see no other 
resource. 


III,--TO THE YOUTH. 


When the child grows up and attains the status 
of a youth, the widening temptations of life widen the 
field of usefulness for the Civic Church. The pro- 
vision of a system of scholarships, by which the most 
capable youths of either sex should be assisted in 
obtaining the best education which school or university 
can afford, is no dream of the visionary idealist. Such 
provision is made here and there. It would be the duty 
of the Civic Church to make it universal. The endow- 
ments intended for the poor, now monopolised by the 
rich, need to be reclaimed for their rightful owners. 
Every community should have a complete system of 
graded schools through which the scholar should be 
passed, from the Kindergarten to the University. Endow- 
ments should be divided equally between the sexes, 
instead of being distributed on the principle that to him 
that hath shall be given, while from her that hath not 
shall be taken even that which she has. 

Every town should have its branch of the Home 
Reading Union, and every school its Recreative Evening 
Classes. Provision should be made of quiet class-rooms 
where the student could pursue the studies which would 
be impossible amid the distractions of a crowded room. 
Playing-fields, available for cricket, feotball, hockey, and 
lawn-tennis, should be preserved with jealous care in 
the heart of every urban community. Opportunities for 
learning to swim, and, if possible, to boat, should be 
provided in every centre of population. Regular field 
clubs and garden associations should be formed, in order 
to develop a taste for natural history and a love of 
flowers. And in winter, when outdoor pursuits are im- 
possible, there should be in every district a warm and 
well-lighted popular drawing-room, where the young 
people could meet for sccial purposes, instead of being 
confronted with the alternatives of the street or the 
music-hall. The youth of every town needs the gym- 
nastic classes and all the conveniences of the Polytechnic 
or the People’s Palace. But who is to secure this? The 
individual is as powerless as the isolated church or 
chapel. It requires the combined action of all the 
philanthropists of the community to secure these advan- 
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tages for the young. But the organising centre as yet 
does not exist. 

There is another branch of education which urgently 
demands the attention of those who care for the future of 
society. That is the teaching boys and girls ripening 
into maturity the simple physiological truth about 
their own bodies, and the immense danger of yielding to 
the temptation of itching curiosity or immoral experi- 
ment. Protestantism denounces the Confessional and 
provides no substitute. Hence self-abuse, unnatural 
vices, and wholesale contamination of the springs of life 
in both sexes. The inculcation of these necessary truths 
should be strengthened by vigorous enforcement of the 
law against youthful vice. These things are supposed 
by many to be beyond the scope of the ecclesiastical 
churches, whose eyes are fixed upon the far-off heaven 
beyond the grave. But the Civic Church would at least 
try to stop this yawning gulf down. which thousands 
every year plunge to hell. 

The Civic Church will seek to strengthen the law where 
it exists, and to strengthen it where it is faulty and 
inadequate. But in securing the teaching of temperance 
in schools it need not appeal to the law; it only needs to 
educate those who are entrusted with the control of the 
education of the people. 

The need for technical education for the youth of both 
sexes, although generally recognised, is almost as gener- 
ally neglected. The old technical education of the 
household enjoyed by our grandmothers is vanishing 
fast; the new generation is growing up uninstructed in 
the household arts. But who will press forward the 
consideration of these subjects ? 

The homing of the youth in our great cities, the 
making of piovision for the young man and young woman 
from the country who find themselves suddenly launched 
into the midst of a wilderness of houses, all peopled 
by unsympathetic strangers—there is a vast field for 
religious and philanthropic endeavour. The home is the 
great nursery of all the virtues and all the amenities of 
life. How to create substitutes for the home for the 
benefit of the dishomed, this is one of the problems which 
the Civic Church might profitably press upon the attention 
of all the Churches. 

Beneath all these questions for the employment of the 
leisure of youth there lies the fundamental question of 
the securing of leisureitself. The necessity of shortening 
the hours of labour for those who have not yet attained 
maturity is admitted by all sociologists. But where is 
the rallying centre for the advocates of early closing, for 
Sunday rest, and a weekly half holiday? In olden 
times it would have been the medieval Church which 
would naturally have assumed the ré/e of tribune of the 
people. But to-day it is the Civic Church and the 
Civie Church alone which will have authority enough to 
undertake to lead the forces which are contending for 
leisure for youth. 

As I go on unfolding--I am afraid to the weariness of 
my hearers—page after page of the endless series of 
philanthropic activities in which the Civic Church might 
play the leading part, I marvel at the immensity of the 
humanitarian effort that is demanded, but I marvel still 
more at the silence of so many of our pulpits and the in- 
difference of so many of our churches to the pressing needs 
of the human race. My heart stirs within me when I con- 
template the innumerable good causes of our own time 
which urgently and clamantly demand the attention ot 
religious men, and I contrast with these needs the arid and 
empty dialectic which does duty for a sermon in many of 
our pulpits. Instead of being the leader in all good works, 
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the director-general of the world-transforming crusade, 
the religious teacher has often drivelled into a mere 
ecclesiastical Mr. Fribble, who drivels through twenty 
minutes of more or less polished inanity, and then 
subsides into complacent silence, feeling that he has done 
his duty. Meanwhile the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed, and humanity bereft of its natural leaders wanders 
aimlessly about in the wilderness of sin, seeking guidance 
everywhere and finding it not. Nor will it find it until 
by the reconstitution of the Civic Church we create once 
more a centre of inspiration and of counsel round which 
will gather all the energy and enthusiasm that exist in 
the community for the realisation of our social ideals. 

The field is white unto the harvest and the labourers 
are few. And of those who have entered their names as 
labourers, how many are there who are twiddling their 
thumbs over more or less aimless banalities and ecclesi- 
astical twaddle ? 

IV.—TO THE ADULT. 


So far, I have but described the work which the 
Civic Church might do in the service of the young. 


I have said nothing concerning the work that 
awaits it in relation to the adults. To describe that 
even in the most cursory fashion would need a 


volume. But lest any should say that I have shirked 
the most important part of my subject, I will jot down, 
without any pretence at exhaustive or scientific definition, 
some of the services which the Civic Church might render 
to the adult citizen often in connection with existing 
institutions. In drawing up this formidable catalogue 
of labours that await this modern Hercules, I strictly 
confine myself to indicating useful work which has 
been accomplished in some places, and which, pending 
the intervention of the State, can be accomplished every- 
where by the efforts of some such voluntary agency as 
the Civic Church. 
THE ADULT AS A CITIZEN. 
1. The education of the householder as to his civic 
national responsibilities. 
. The stimulating of an intelligent interest in political and 
municipal issues. 
3. The keeping moral issues to the front, as caucuses keep 
party issues. 
4. The representation of the unrepresented, whether women, 
children, paupers, or subject races. 
5. The cultivation of patriotism and the religion of citizen- 
ship. 
6. The stemming the tide of national hatreds, and claiming 
justice even for the enemy. 
7. The formation of yolunteer corps. 
8. The establishment of life and fire brigades. 


and 


THE ADULT AS A WORKER. 
1. The development of self-reliance and mutual help by the 
formation of Trade Unions. 
2. The shortening of excessive hours of labour. 
3. The enforcement of the laws for the protection of labour. 
4. The encouragement of industrial arbitration. 
5. The promotion of co-partnership between employers and 
employed. 
6. The appointment of women inspectors for women workers. 
7. The prevention of sweating. 
8. The payment of sailors’ wages before leaving ship. 
THE ADULT IN SICKNESS. 
1. Provident dispensaries. 
2. Hospitals—general, infectious, and convalescent. 
3. Health lectures. 
4, Sick nurses. 
5. Medical comforts. 
6. Change of air for conyalescents. 
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Lying-in hospitals, 

Blind asylums. 

Deaf and dumb institutions, 
Lunatic asylums, 


« THE ADULT IN THE WORKHOUSE, 


. Women on Boards of Guardians. 


Brabazon scheme for employment of aged, 


. Decoration of walls of wards. 


Library for inmates. 
Supply of papers and magazines. 


}. Constant supply of visitors. 


Occasional excursions and treats. 
Handkerchiefs and night-gowns for the bed-ridden. 


. Tobacco and snuff for the aged. 


Lantern and other entertainments. 
Music, instrumental and vocal. 
THE 


ADULT AT LEISURE. 


A minimum of public-houses, and those well conducted. 


Saturday night and Sunday closing. 

Clubs for men and women—temperance hotels. 
Free library and reading-rooms. 

Popular social evenings in board schools, 
Good theatre and decent music-halls. 
«Bands in parks. 

The preseryation of open spaces. 


. Shade-trees and seats in streets. 


Kiosks, lavatories, and drinking fountains in streets. 
Lantern lectures. 
University extension lectures, 
Museums and art galleries. 
Open churches and organ recitals. 
THE 


ADULT IN BUSINESS. 


. Honest friendly societies. 
. Old age pensions. 


Advisory council re investments. 
Trade protection societies. 
Co-operative societies, 


The poor man’s banker—Monts de Piété—popular banks. 
The providing of adequate drinking-fountains and laya- 


tories in workshops and factories. 
The establishment of the six days’ working week. 
Dining-halls with music. 
THE 


ADULT OUT OF WORK, 


. Establishment of labour registries, 


The creation of labour colonies. 


. The direction of emigration. 


The improvement of casual wards. 


. The organisation of charitable relief. 
3. Temporary work for the unemployed. 


The development of cottage industries. 
Every man his allotment, 


THE ADULT AT HOME, 


Instead of slums, improved dwellings, 

A good water-supply. 

Sanitary drainage. 

Free baths and washhouses. 

A garden for every home, if it is only a window-box, 
Cheap transit by tram and rail, ‘ 

Municipal lodging-houses. 

Visitors for doss-houses. 

Co-operative homes. 


THE ADULT IN DEATH, 
Homes for the dying. 


. Reformed funerals. 


Cremation, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. Enforcing the law against gambling. 
2. Discouraging prostitution. 

3. The poor man’s lawyer. 

4. Cab-shelters. 

5. Enforcement of law against smoke 

6. Preventing the pollution of rivers. 

7. Music and visiting in prison. 

8. Prison-gate brigade. 

9, Reseue homes and inebriate asylums. 
10. Country holidays. 2 
Pilgrimages—historical and religious. 

Such are a few of the subjects upon which the com- 
munity needs guidance, which the Civic Church would be 
constantly needed to give. There is hardly a community 
in which some progress has not been made by individuals, 
or by Churches, or by other societies, in the solution of 
the problems to which I have briefly alluded. But in no 
community is there any organised effort to secure for all 
the citizens all the advantages which have been secured 
for a favoured few here and there. What is wanted is a 
Civie Centre which will generalise for the benefit of all 
the results obtained by isolated workers. The first 
desideratum is to obtain a man or woman who 
can look at the community as a whole, and who 
will resolve that he or she, as the case may be, 
will never rest until the whole community is brought 
up to the standard of the most advanced societies. 
Such a determined worker has the nucleus of the Civic 
Church under his own hat; but, of course, if he is to 
succeed in his enterprise he must endeavour by hook or 
by crook to get into existence some federation of the 
moral and religious forces which would be recognised by 
the community as having authority to speak in the name 
and with the experience of the Civie Church, The work 
will of necessity be tentative and slow. Nor do Idream 
of evolving an ideal collective Humanitarian Episcopate 
on democratic lines all at once. But if the idea is 
once well grasped by the right man or woman, it will 
grow. The necessities of mankind will foster it, and all 
the forces of civilisation and of religion will work for the 
establishment of the Civic Church, 


THE ANGLICAN PRIMATE’S MISTAKE. 

I am glad to see that the July Review of the Churches 
deals faithfully with the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
his refusal to attend, or to sanction the attendance of any 
representative of the Anglican Church at Chicago at the 
Great Parliament of Religions. The reviewer says:— 

The principle involved in this refusal also euts at the root of 
conference on the snbject of Christian Reunion. If a strong 
conviction of the rightness of our own position is to preclude us 
entering into consultation with others, on an equal footing 
conceded for a while at least, then the best means of arriving 
at a mutual understanding is deliberately flung away. 

To reduce the question to its simplest form, suppose three 
men, one a Moslem, one a Brahman, one an Anglo-Catholie, 
who often meet other in trade, in politics, in social 
relaxation. One day when they are walking together their 
conversation takes a deeply spiritual turn. They touch on the 
borders of vital religion. At last the Moslem says, * My 
friends, let us come out of this publie way. Let us go together 
into some room by ourselves. Let us tell each other there 
how we have been most helped in our religious life. We will 
not argue. We will only speak out of our heart’s fulness, and 
pray each in his own way light and strength for all.’ Now 
what ought the Anglo-Catholic to do? According to the legie 
of the Primate’s letter, he ought to decline the invitation, on 
the ground that his church and his religion would be com- 
promised by his going on equal terms with Brahman and 
Moslem ! 
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AL“ CORRESPONDENCE CHURCH.” 





A SUGGESTION. 


now nearly four years ago, we received offers 

of help from so many of our readers in so 
many different constituencies, that we formed what has 
since been known as the Association of Helpers. Out of 
that Association sprang the movement towards the Civic 
Church. Both the Association and the Civic Church 
have the same root-idea — the responsibility of the 
individual for the welfare of the community, and the 
need for concerted effort on the part of all who desire 
the public good to promote the salvation of the body 
politic as well as of the individual. 

Side by side with the formation of the Association of 
Helpers we published the suggestion, based upon the 
story of Ellen Middleton, that some substitute for the 
Confessional—not for purposes of absolution, but for 
direction and counsel—might with advantage be created, 
and, in default of any more efficient volunteer, I offered 
to receive communications from those in trouble. ‘The 
results of that offer would, if written out, form a romance 
of enthralling interest ; but of course that is impossible. 
The offer was taken advantage of by many of the most 
unlikely persons in all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, and I am glad to know that in many instances 
the counsel so sought has been the means of saving 
many from misery, and some from a condition of almost 
suicidal despair. 

I am therefore not in the least surprised to find that 
in the discussion which the Daily Chronicle has raised 
upon suicide, the suggestion has cropped up for the 
development and extension of the lay confessional, which 
excited so much ridicule when I mooted it in 1890. The 
idea is a sound one, and the only question is how best 
it can be made universally available. The suggestion of 
the Rev. Holden Sampson, of Redhill, as explained in the 
Chronicle. is as follows :-- 

Hence are there so many disgusted mortals—especially 
young people thrown back upon their own imperfections, and 
driven to the utmost doubt of the truth of Christianity. 
Hence are the ranks of agnosticism, materialism, and pessim- 
ism swelled by multitudes of disappointed souls. What is 
wanted before everything else is a via media between despondent 
souls and those who have overcome and are able to guide. As 
these are scattered all over the land, and strangers mostly one 
to the other, we want what I would call a “ Correspondence 
Church.” Could not some organisation be set on foot, as a 
permanent outcome of this controversy, by which men may 
be brought together for mutual aid and counsel? I would 
suggest that certain leaders of thought, such as Archdeacon 
Farrar, George Macdonald, Dr. Horton, Herbert Burrows, 
W. T. Stead, Hugh Price Hughes, and other men and women 
in the front of practical present-day thought, quite apart from 
any sectarian or specific theological lines, be invited to join in 
offering, through correspondence, lectures, conversations, ete , 
their matured knowledge on all questions which have led to 
so many shipwrecks of soul and body. Also that some central 
office be opened through which the correspondence may pass, 
and all arrangements for the benefit of correspondents and 
inquirers may be made. It would form a kind of reformed, 
modernised, and rationalised confessional, not sacerdotal, not 
theological, not dogmatic, but charitable, intellectual, and 
sympathetic in its purposes and plans. 

Here we have the same idea as I put forward in the 
first number of the Review, and it set me thinking. 
Mr. Sampson’s list of leaders of thought is unduly 


BS the Review or Reviews was founded, 





narrow. In my original scheme, Sir George Lewis 
would have figured more prominently than any of those 
whom Mr. Sampson mentioned; but that is a detail. 
The important thing, as I stated it in propounding the 
original scheme, was that the cases of those who sought 
guidance should be placed before such competent and 
skilful advisers as I am able to gather round me from 
amongst the best men and women of the English-speaking 
world. The question was put forward tentatively, and it 
brought me a mass of work which I could with difficulty 
get through; but the appeals which the letters of my 
correspondents contained thoroughly justified the original 
proposal. Here in the heart of Society is a felt want, if 
ever there is one. Why should not something practical 
on a wider scale be done to supply it? 

The same idea appears to have occurred simultaneously 
to several of my readers, and from their communications 
it would seem that the time had come for an attempt to 
combine the two ideas of the Association of Helpers and 
the Lay Confessional, in order to create an association 
which would enable men and women all over the world 
to lend a hand to help each other. There are plenty of 
societies in existence already, no doubt, but none that 
precisely meet this want. The Society of Kings’ 
Daughters in America and the Letter Guilds in this 
country afford useful suggestions as to the most likely 
basis upon which such a Correspondence Church should 
be based. The Civic Church deals with the community, 
the Correspondence Church with the individual. Both 
are necessary, and one supplements and completes the 
other. 

Now, before attempting to give any practical shape to 
this suggestion, may I ask my Helpers and the secretaries 
of all existing guilds, organisations, leagues, and societies 
which to a greater or less extent already occupy the 
ground, to communicate with me before October Ist, 
with particulars of their organisations. I shall also 
welcome any hints from the general reader that will tend 
to the realisation of the object which we have in view. 





I Am glad to hear that it is proposed to form a branch 
of the Civic Church under the title of the Social 
Questions’ Union in Radcliffe and District. Radcliffe is 
near Manchester, and the rules are based on those of the 
Manchester Union. The Sub-Committees for acquiring 
information and conducting the operations of the Union, 
elected at the executive meeting, deal with the fo!llow- 
ing subjects: Temperance, Gambling, Social Purity, 
Educational and Recreative, Labour, Conditions of 
Home Life. 





THE Rev. Newman Hall, writing on “The Jubilee of 
Memories” in the Sunday Magazine, gossips pleasantly 
concerning the notable Americans whom he saw when on 
his visit to the United States. He says, among other 
things :— 

Mrs. Stowe told me how her tale of Uncle Tom originated. 
She was at a Holy’ Communion service, when suddenly the 
death-scene of the story was presented vividly to her mind. 
She seemed to see it as a reality. This was the germ of the 
whole. It was first described, and suggested the rest of that 
marvellous book. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF 


A MORAL REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 
WANTED, A Society oF Morat Soccovur! 

In the Atlantic Monthly for September, Aline Gorren 
has a very interesting paper on what she calls the “ Moral 
Revival in France.” I have frequently called attention 
to the same subject when it has been noticed in other 
articles, but Aline Gorren tells the story more plainly 
than it has been told hitherto. She says :— 

Everywhere the worid wants a new Christianity. But it wants 
it, and will have it differently, according to race and need. 

FAITH THE NEW WATCHWORD. 

She maintains that there is going on all around us a 
great religious revival, which is most practically defined 
and visible in France :— 

Not scepticism, but faith, is the watchword now sounded from 
high places. A certain rigidity in our Anglo-Saxon nature— 
what Matthew Arnold would call our Hebraism—has prevented 
us, in America and England, from feeling the full foree both 
of the first movement and of its present countercheck. The 
continent of Europe has been more sensitive to cach infiuence. 
A religious, a moral revival is strong in Russia; it inspires 
certain youthful and still unknown poets of new Germany ; it 
can be traced in the best writers of Italy and Spain. But even 
as no people have gone further than the French in the applica- 
tion of the conception of life that sprang from the emancipation 
of reason, and the belief in science as the only revelation, so, 
with them, the rebound has brought into being conditions more 
defined, results more practical. 

THE NEO-CHRISTIAN LEADERS. 

The birth of the so-called Neo-Christian movement in 
France is commonly dated from the publication in 1886 
of M. Melchior de Vogiié, of the Roman Russe. It began, 
however, sixteen years before, when the French peasants at 
Sedan heard their German conquerors sing Luther’s hymn 
on the battle-field :— 

MM. de Vogiié, Paul Desjardins,* Edouard Rod, Pierre 
Lasserre, are the true leaders of the moralist movement, the real 
Neo-Christians ; and whatever may be thought of the eventual 
efficaciousness of their crusade, it would be impossible to 
mistake the sincerity, the loyalty, the earnestness with which 
it is conducted. These writers not only admire, but would 
desire to revive, the morality of the Christian religion, rigidly 
to enforce it, to make it the ever-present rule of every-day life, 
but all this while repudiating its orthodox, dogmatic founda- 
tions. M. Desjardins’s Le Devoir Présent is the most definite 
attempt that has been made to formulate, in France, a general 
spiritual power which shall be in accord with the metaphysical 
demands of our time. Two leading ideas detach themselves 
from M. Desjardins’s catechism: the fone is a belief in an 
intellectual priesthood; the other, a belief that all mental 
gifts and attainments are to be regarded as usufructs, to which 
the mentally unendowed and physically disinherited havea right. 

THE NEW CHURCH. 
% M. Desjardins has distinctly asserted that he has no desire 
to form a spiritual sect after the Saint-Simonian or other 
manner. He outlines no cult; but he wishes to found in 
France a lay religious association, a Society of Moral Suecour,— 
somewhat after the fashion of our own Societies of Ethical 
Culture in America,—which shall have its journals, its lee- 
turers, its writers, and even its seminary; a school of liberty, 
in which the youth of the country shall be prepared, “by 
studying Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, the gospel, St. Augustine, 
St. Paul, and St. .Vincent de Paul,” :to enter life with the 
highest moral, and yet the purest practical aims. This is the 
intellectual priesthood. It must seek to form character in 
itself and others. If it speculate on the universe, it must only 
be in so far as, from the fruits of such speculation, immediate 
incentives may _be forthcoming for the furtherance of right 
actions, 
THE SOCIALISTIC SIDE OF SACRIFICE. 

As to the socialistic side, M. Desjardins would like to see 

parents subject their sons, when they have left the universities, 
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to a few months’ contact with the poorest classes of the popu- 
lation, that they may serve an apprenticeship in the trade of 
life. He would like this knowledge of hardship and ignorance, 
thus ‘acquired by participation in the lot of the poor, to be 
retained by frequent subsequent intercourse with the working 
classes. He repudiates every form of traditional philanthropy. 
TAtellectual almsgiving—tfree lectures, free reading-rooms—he 
discountenances as much as physical almsgiving. Procure 
work, he says, for the needy; and to a few workmen, more 
intelligent than their fellows, suggest that they establish a 
reading-club among themselves, that they hire, at their own 
expense, a lecturer who will treat before them subjects which 
it is to their interest to know; for the things of the mind can 
never have any meaning to these people until they are bought 
at the cost of personal sacrifice. 

Upon those who are morally ill, infirm, and perverted of soul, 
M. Desjardins would impose, through the medium of his 
Society of Moral Succour, this same saving grace and cure of 
sacrifice; some direct, immediate task for the aid or the 
redemption of others. “ Right action,” he observes, “ can alone 
throw light on mental doubts.” 

M. Desjardins’s ideal association is to include Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Jews, Neo-Kantians, men of all shades of belief; for 
the basis of accord will be a common one, and there will be no 
disturbing dogmas to bring about division. It would be 
interesting to observe how far such an association of lay priests 
could prosper in France. 


THE LANTERN SUNDAY LECTURES. 


Tue response of August to a scheme to be carried out 
in winter nights is never a fair test of the success of my 
proposal. Were this not the case I should not persist 
any further in the attempt to bring out the series of 
Sunday lectures for the lantern which I outlined in the 
last number of the Review. I have received several 
enthusiastic letters, but the orders for the series are rot 
sufficient as yet to qualify putting the sets of slides in 
hand. I am proceeding tentatively, and renew the 
appear which I made last month for the assistance of 
those who want both to help and to be helped in this 
matter. 

My proposal was to bring out a series of a score or 
more of lantern lectures, dealing with subjects up to 
date and suitable for Sunday services. These I thought 
I could supply at £5 5s. the set. As this brings the cost 
of hire for a week to each subscriber only about 1d. per 
slide, I do not think that anything can be said against it 
on the score of expense. But a clerical correspondent 
writes saying he cannot afford even this. Then I fear 
he must do without. I am not going to undersell the 
trade, and to ask that a set of fresh slides with lectures 
specially written by many of the leading men of the day 
should be supplied at less than the price of old stock 
slides that have been years on the market is hardly 
reasonable. I put the hire of each set at 10s., because I 
don’t want to hire out single sets. My idea was to have 
a set of subscribers among whom the series of lectures 
could circulate all through the winter. 

I may state that I have received from Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge and Co. a valuable offer to co-operate in pro- 
ducing these lectures, the whole of their immense store 
of 70,000 illustrations, which they have published in 
their various magazines, being freely placed at my dis- 
posal as material for slides. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
and several other publishers have kindly permitted me 
to reproduce illustrations necessary for the series from 
the pictures in their possession. 

All communications on the subject must be addressed 
to the Secretary, Lantern Department, 18, Pall Mall East, 
Tiondon, 8.W. 
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THE THREE P'S. 
Aw AMERICAN SUGGESTION. 

In the Arena for August, the Rev. Henry Frank, in an 
article entitled “‘ How to Rally the Hosts of Freedom,” 
suggests that something like our Helpers’ Association 
should be formed under the title of ‘A Federation of 
Free Fellow Servants,” which will be known shortly as 
the “ Three F’s.” 

T have also long seriously thought upon the proclamation of 
principles for the proposed federation, and I will close this 
article with the following declarations, which may be helpful 
in the final formula to be presented :— 

1. It shall be the object of the members of this organisation 
to seek the solution of all issues and problems, religious, 
scientific, sociological, psychological, and practical. 

2. To accept as fundamental such apparent expositions of 
the truth as accord with thorough research, with unbiassed 
reason, and with honest purpose. 

3. To spread the literature of all reasonable phases of 
propaganda which seem to promise disenthralment from 
superstition and traditional ignorance, and to cultivate in the 
human mind an attitude receptive to the demonstration of 
truth, however repugnant to conyentional conviction or re- 
spectable adherence. 

4. To advocate a just basis for the rightful fraternisation of 
humanity, wherein justice shall be the foundation of all 
functional relations; wherein effective labour shall never be 
defrauded of its own created wealth; wherein, while the social 
organisation shall be a compact unity, the individual shall be 
so related to the whole as to be privileged with perfect freedom, 
so far forth as this shall not encroach upon the rightful freedom 
of another. 

5. To ascertain, by scientific methods, the actual existence of 
a presumed latent potency in the human mind, known as the 
psychic, and if discovered, to explore all its possibilities and 
promises to their utmost limit. 

6. To search and expound such ethics as are founded in 
scientific exposition, appeal to the loftiest ideal, and promise 
to further the ultimate happiness of the individual, blended 
in the universal harmony of the social organism. 

7. To cultivate among ourselves the social instinct for 
higher mutual improvement, inviting to our ranks, regardless 
of “race, colour, or previous condition,” of social position or 
financial qualification, all who may desire to affiliate peaceably 
with us. 


THE BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP. 


In McClure’s Magazine for August, Mr. Alfred Balch 
gives, under the title of “A Boys’ Republic,” a truthful 
chronicle of a Boys’ Summer Camp Chocorua, which was 
pitched on the shores of the Big Asquam Lake. Mr. 
Balch says :— 

Big Asquam Lake was more picturesque during the summers 
from 1881 to 1889, because Camp Chocorua was there, than it 
has been since. The camp was founded by Mr. Ernest 
Berkeley Balch as a summer camp for boys, in which they 
could have plenty of outdoor sport, a reasonable amount of 
work, and abundant opportunity to enjoy themselves in their 
own way. Starting with five boys and a small frame shanty 
in 1881, it grew into one of the oddest institutions that may be 
imagined. It was different in many ways from anything else 
of the kind, and its great success was due to the fact that it 
was modelled on real life as men see it. The motive under- 
lying all of its pleasant features and most quaint customs was 
twofold: first, responsibility, personally and for others; and, 
second, work—not only the work which each one must do for 
himself, but also that extra work which brings with it a 
tangible reward. The boys were encouraged in everything 
that would tend to develop them physically, to make them 
strong and healthy, but they also found themselyes members 
of a little world that had a high standard of honour, a world 
in which the laws governing the conflicting interests of men 
were recognised and obeyed. 


OF REVIEWS. 


One: of the fundamental rules of the place was that every 
boy or man there should do his own work and his share of the 
common work of the camp. Many of the boys who came had 
never in their lives done anything for themselves, and the 
first thing demanded of them—that they should make up 
their own beds and take care of their own clothes—came very 
hard. The boy was careless; he lost his waterproof; he 
could not put on his shoes, or could not remember to put away 
his clothes. There was no punishment for his fault; he was 
simply ranked as an “Incapable.” An Incapable was a boy 
who did no work of any kind, who belonged to no crew, who 
had no part in the busy life of the camp except that of a 
spectator. More than this, an Incapable was forbidden to 
refuse assistance from any member of a crew, and as it speedily 
became the fashion to help an Incapable, he had no lack of 
such assistance. Each boy had an allowance of twenty-five 
cents a week paid by the camp, and no boy, no matter what 
the wealth of his parents, was allowed to bring money given 
him to the camp. 

It seems to be a pity that the camp is no longer in 
existence. Smaller camps might be multiplied every- 
where, especially if we are going to have any more 
summers like the present. 


THE SEA AS HEALER, 
A PLEA For SEASIDE Hosprrats. 

In the Nouvelle Revue for the Ist of August M. George 
Lafargue pleads for seaside hospitals for children. His 
idea is that the great seaboard of France, from the breezy 
Channel to the warm Mediterranean, might be utilised 
for all the weakly, bandy-legged, scrofulous little people 
in the towns. In Michelet’s famous book on the sea, the 
great prose poet of France quotes an English writer, 
Russell, who as long ago as 1750 cried up the virtue of 
the iodine in sea-weeds and in sea air; and it was in 
England, at Margate, that two English medical men, 
Drs. Latham and Lettsom, erected the first seaside 
hospital. Since then the other European countries have 
taken up the idea, and gone further in its realisation, 
Italy has set up as many as thirty such establish- 
ments; from all parts of the peninsula it is so easy to 
get to the sea. In France an evangelist, Mademoiselle 
Coralie Hirsch, whose name should be remembered, was 
the first to start a marine hospital at Cette in 1847. 
Four-and-twenty years later the French Government took 
notice of a small work carried on at Berck-sur-Mer by a 
medical man, Dr. Perrochaud, and two devoted ladies, 
Mesdames Duhamel and Marianne Brillard, and built a 
small wooden hospital of one hundred beds. After 
which, in the last year of the Empire, a huge 
pile, called after the Empress, was erected at 
vast expense. The war swept devastatingly over the 
charities of France, but in a very few years the efforts 
began again in a smaller and more reasonable way. 
Baron James de Rothschild built an institution for Jewish 
children, also at Berck, and M. Dolfus started another at 
Cannes in 1880. and one Madame Desjobert left her whole 
fortune of £60,000 to the Departement of the Landes for 
a vast sanatorium by the sea. What is wanted, declares 
M. Lafargue, is a great number of small sanatoriums, built 
of wood, so that the children need not be too much 
massed together, and to so multiply these that all the 
sick and weakly children in France may have a chance of 
being built up in health by the vivifying breath of the 
sea. Thousands of wooden spades, thousands of small 
buckets, and a line of tiny sand-castles fortifying the 
whole of the coast; no more blear eyes and bandy legs. 
Such is M. George Lafargue’s vision, and to obtain this 
result he would fain persuade all the mothers and wives 
in France to found a national subscription. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRAMPS. 
THe Resutt or A Tramp Census. 

Proressor J. J. McCook, in the Forum for August, 
gives a very interesting account of the attempt made to 
ascertain the truth about tramps, by taking down from 
the lips of the tramps themselves answers to thirty-two 
questions. By this means more or less complete bio- 
graphies were obtained of 1,349 tramps from fourteen 
different cities. The article is an extremely interesting 
one, both for the facts which it contains and the sugges- 
tion with which it closes, The tramp army in the United 
States, according to Professor MeCook— 
is a body of 45,845 men—for that is my estimate of their 
number, made from the best attainable data—an army larger 
than Wellington’s redcoats at Waterloo, 

The following figures have been obtained by him from 
analysing 1,349 reports :— 

ANALYSIS OF TRAMPDOM. 

More than half, 574 per cent., of our 1,349 American tramps 
have trades, employments, or professions requiring more or less 
skill; 41°4 per cent. are unskilled labourers. Only sixteen 
individuals would ayow that they had no regular calling. 
1,187 of our tramps read and write; eighteen more can read, 
not write; and only 9°94 per cent. can neither read nor write. 

About one tramp in five sleeps in police-stations, one in three 
in lodging-houses. One in eight sleep “wherever they can,” 
and there is a total of ninety-seyen who sleep commonly in 
box-ears, barns, aboard ship, in paper-mills, wat:r-closets, 
outdoors, ete. 

Only one hundred and thirteen out of the 1,349 who 
answered admitted that they had no religion. In actual 
number the order stands thus: Roman Catholies, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Dutch Reformed. There is also a considerable 
sprinkling of “ Infidels” and “Free Thinkers.” Jews are all 
but lacking. 

In order of nativity, America heads the list with 56-L per 
eent.; Ireland is next with 20°3 per cent.; England follows 
with 6°6 per cent.; the Scandinavian Peninsula with 3-4 per 
eent.; Scotland with 2°6 per cent. 

One tramp in twenty is under twenty years of age; thre 
out of five under thirty-five ; seventy-five out of every hundred 
under forty, and one in twelve fifty or over; only one in one 
hundred and eleyen is over seventy. Nearly all in the prime 
of life!) They average much younger than the English con- 
tingent, where fifty-four per cent. were under forty, against 
our seventy-five per cent. —though the mitjority of them, too, 
are in the prime of life. The German tramp, like the English, 
is older than ours; sixty-one out of every one hundred being 
under forty, against our seyenty-four and the English fifty- 
four. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE. 


Professor MeCook concludes his paper by making the 
following practical suggestions :— 

1. Stop lodging tramps in police-stations. Tramps are 
paupers. Why should they, any more than any other pauper 
unconyicted of crime, be kept in a vell in the company of 
criminals ? 

2. If we must keep them in the police-stations, separate 
them from the criminal section, And let the place be clean, 
well ventilated, and free from vermin. 

3. Of two things one: Inspect every applicant and lodge the 
vermin free apart from the others ; or cleanse and disinfect every 
garment with hot steam, furnishing a bath and a sle« ping gar- 
ment for the night. This is suecessfully done in the English 
Casual Wards. The public health requires it, and so does a 
decent regard for the little group of honest unfortunates who 
are conceivably mixed up with the great horde of the lazy and 
vicious. And let the town doctor be on hand every evening, 
to inspect all the lodgers and to order the detention of those 
who have contagious disease. 


4, Adopt a careful system of registration. The German 
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Labour Colony, though a private institution, docs not shrink 
from this, and requires the noting of cighteen different items, 
including physical peculiarities. 

5. Re quire a pass-book and stump upon it, date and place of 
lodging. Repel the applicant on transgression of certain con- 
ditions as to the period of return, and arrest him on transgt 
sion of others, 

6. Wherever these people are lodged re quire labour of somy 

kind as an equivalent. Why should a man be allowed to 
spend what he has begged or earned, on theatre or drink or 
licentiousness, and then be taken in for free lodging at public 
expense ? 
7. Let communities or countic s join together and establish 
labour-stations where every honest applicant may find tem- 
porary cecupation and not be obliged to between 
starving, begging, and stealing. 

8. Let them join also in founding plac 
whatever name, which incorrigibl 
mitted for indeterminate periods, and w 
learn to work and overcome the habit of 
habit easy to acquire and hard to get rid of. 
public opinion that all the Stat 
sently be under uniform vagrant liws and covered by a ne 
of labour-stations under gencral management, to the end that 
the genuine man may never be driven to far and bitter wan- 
dering, and that the fraud may never wander so far but that 
he shall be finally caught and surely sifted out 

10. Get people to stop absolutely giving little coins to 
beggars. If they must needs make themselves “feel good” 
at small outlay, let them seck out some fashion less ¢ XpPensive 
to others. 

11. Experiment with the drink question until you find some 
way of interfering with the prest nt ad libitum manufacture 
and ad tnfinitum prolongation of that whole noisome and 
unhappy breed of which the tramp is only one variety, 
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A GOOD WORD FOR WINDOW GARDENING, 
Mrs. MArGaret C. Bett writes to me as follows :—- 
One is often struck painfully by the bleak, monotonous, and 

depressing aspect of many narrow and often sunless streets in 
the poorer parts of towns, especially where unrelieved grey 
stone is the material used, as in our northern cities. 1 think 
much might be don by a more lavish and syste matic use of 
the coloured tile window boxes that the market supplies, 


Which would manifestly make a transformation towards cheer- 
fulness alike to the dweller and the passer-by. Were landlords 
to supply these to the houses and tenements, it would probably 


even benctfit themselves in rendering their property mor 
pleasant looking, and, therefore, more lettable. I would 
recommend the colours to be y warm in hue—reds, 
marone, buff, ete, but not excluding pale blue Positive 
colours would probably look harsh and would also interfere 
with the effect of the flowers. Cool colours might be best for 
brick houses where the prevailing tone is warm. 

As to the plants, there need be no difliculty in growing 
greenery of kinds likely to thrive in such situations. The 
more careful oceupicr could haye many a showy display to 
vladden all hearts by their purity and brightness. Gardeners, 
through the greengrocer, could supply the proper mixture of 
soil at a very trifling cost, the want of which is a common 
source of failure in window gardening. 

Among the many suitable and easily grown flowers LI might 
name nasturtium and lobelia, with cerastium or snow -in- 
summer, Virginia stock, Saponaria calabriea, marigolds, ete. 
Climbing plants to be trained round the windows where 
it is not too windy and the tenant take suflicient interest 
Even in the desolation of winter, and where tenants are 
heedless, the colour of the tiles would still be a telling relief 
to the aspeet of the streets. 

The story of the girl in a shaded back court of London who 
had a potted plant that she walked up and down with in the 
sun to keep it in life, and my own recollection of early delight 
in the growth of a bean and the treasured bit of mint that 
grew in a bottle of water, make me certain that the 
operation of the most of children would be given. 


co- 








SUNSHINE IN THE WORKHOUSE. 
A PLEA FoR Books AND PICTURES. 


May I once more remind any of our readers who may 
be preparing for their annual exodus that it will be a 
good thing if, before they depart on their holidays, they 
could spend an hour in putting together the surplus 
literature of their bookshelves and cupboards, especially 
illustrated magazines and newspapers, in order that 
while they are enjoying themselves in the country and on 
the Continent, they may minister from the superfluity of 
their possessions to the happiness of the lonely and 
sometimes squalid lives of their poorer fellow-citizens. 
A postcard to the Free Literature Society, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury Square, E.C., would secure the removal 
of any parcels of reading matter which they may be 
disposed to hand over to the society for the distribution 
of reading matter to the workhouses. 


THE MONTHLY MAGAZINE PARCEL. 


The Free Literature Society collects from publishers and 
from the public back numbers of magazines and other periodicals 
for the purpose of distributing them throughout the country to 
the institutions that need them. Any Union that cares to sub- 
scribe two guineas per annum to defray the cost of carriage 
and of collection, receives every month a parcel of miscellaneous 
literature of the value of one guinea. That is to say, the Free 
Literature Society undertakes to supply to any contributory 
Union, periodicals and books, published at twelve guineas, for 
the annual subscription of two guineas. As it costs the society 
on an average 24s. per annum to forward the parcels to the 
Unions, this leaves only 18s. a year for cost of collection, etc., 
in London. There are some five or six hundred Unions in the 
country, but so far we have only 180 subscribers on our books. 


HOW TO COLLECT OLD PAPERS. 


I yenture to repeat a useful hint for those who wish to take 
this matter up practically. Wherever the master of the work- 
house supplies firewood to the householders, there exists, ready 
to hand, an agency which if utilised for collecting reading 
matter would more than supply the literary needs of the Union. 
All that is necessary is to do as is done to-day in Cardiff, viz., 
to supply every well-to-do householder, who takes firewood from 
the workhouse, with a stout canvas bag and a printed request 
that all literary lumber, in the shape of old newspapers, 
magazines, and books, should be dumped into the bag, which 
the workhouse messenger could clear when he delivered the 
weekly bundle of firewood. By this means there are few 
workhouses that could not secure a perpetual supply of news- 
papers. In places where the workhouse does not supply 
firewood, one or two collecting boxes with glass fronts, set up in 
conspicuous places near the railway stations, will as a rule 
secure what is needed. 


PICTURES FOR THE WALLS. 


Another branch of this subject is dealt with by Miss 
Edith Ward, of Eldon Buildings, Manningham Lane, 
Bradford, who writes as follows to the local papers. Her 
suggestion is much more needed in other Unions than 
Bradford, where the walls of the workhouse are by no 
means badly supplied :— 


It has occurred to me that there are very many drapers, 
grocers, tobacconists, and newsagents in this town who have on 
hand a varied assortment of picture-frames which have been 
supplied in various ways for advertising purposes, and which 
have become obsolete, or from other causes are merely lumber 
to the trader concerned. Then there are many people who buy 
special numbers of the illustrated papers and magazines with 
coloured supplements who never think of using these for their 
own wall decoration, and the pictures (many of them of con- 
siderable merit) are destroyed or sent to yarious institutions, 
which their fragile condition preyents them permanently 
beautifying. Now, if those of your readers who have cither 
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spare frames as described or spare pictures will send them to 
me, or advise me by post-card where I can send for them, I will 
very gladly undertake the work of fitting the pictures into the 
frames, and see that they are sent to the following institutions, 
where I think they would be heartily appreciated, viz., the 
Infirmary, Workhouse, Children’s Hospital, Eye and Ear Hos- 
pital, Women’s Shelter, and Cancer Home. 

I think in these days of artistic homes, the bare walls of 
those places, where so many unfortunates are compelled to pass 
days and perhaps years of suffering and monotony, stare rather 
reproachfully at the visitor, or, if they bristle with rather 
gaudily coloured texts, they are hardly more cheerful to con- 
template when one remembers the way in which some particular 
phrase will often enter the convalescent brain and worry the 
sufferer for days together. Who will help? Even frames of 
which the ‘glass is broken would be acceptable, if otherwise 
firm and strong, as the glass can easily be renewed. 

BOOKS FOR ASYLUMS. 

We have hitherto confined our efforts for the most part 
to the supply of literature to workhouses. If, however, 
we may believe the Commissioners of Lunacy, the need 
for reading matter is not less great in Lunatic Asylums. 
When we remember that most lunatics are quite sane 
upon most subjects, what are we to think of the humanity 
which leaves them for years with nothing to do and 
nothing to read? The Daily News, noticing this subject 
in connection with the last report of the Commissioners, 
says :— 

The Commissioners of Lunacy are not satisfied with the 
provision made in asylums for the literary cravings of their 
patients. In one of these institutions visited by them they 
could not find any books beyond a few odd volumes or parts 
of volumes. In the male ward, however, their search was 
rewarded by the diseovery of a story entitled “A Careful 
Housemaid,” but this did not strike them as likely to attract 
many readers. In another asylum they found neither newspaper- 
desks nor book-cases, nor indeed much need for them, for the 
entire mental food provided for seyenty to ninety patients was 
one copy of a daily newspaper. As tle Commissioners observe, 
“besides the weekly or monthly periodicals, books of an enter- 
taining kind are cheap enough in these days, and it should be 
the duty of some person to promote circulation of the books 
and papers, and to encourage perusal of them by the patients.” 


THE PRIZE CALENDAR FOR JULY. 
THE prize this month is won by— 
. Miss M. A. Holloway, Lochbuie House, Isle of Mull, Scotland. 
The next best in order of merit are— 
2. Miss Jessie Hay, 33, Abbey Street, Elgin, Scotland. 
3. Miss R. F. Thompson, Castle Hill House, Settle, Yorkshire. 
Miss Elise Le Huquet, 8. Martin, Jersey. 
5. “ Veritas,” 3, Avoca Terrace, Blackrock, Dublin. 
6. W. Culling Gaze, Fengate, Peterborough. 
7. Mr. George Wright, Ings Road, Barton-on-Humber. 
8. Miss N. Edwards, Park Farm House, Eltham, Kent. 

Owing doubtless to this season of the year being 
devoted to holidays, not nearly as many Calendars have 
been sent in as usual. We therefore restrict ourselves to 
the mention of the first best eight instead of the usual 
dozen. 

Lam sorry to say that the prizes offered in connection 
with the Pilgrimage and the Civic Church have not evoked 
much competition. 

The prize of a guinea for the best story having the 
pilgrimage as its incident is awarded to Mrs. Skey, 3, Grove 
Hill, Forest Hill, London. 

The prize of a guinea for the best lantern lecture and 
slides sent in is awarded to Mr, Hall Griffin, 35, Greencroft 
Gardens, N.W. 

With the exception of the Calendar, prize competitions 
do not seem to draw the readers of the REVIEW. 
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‘THE CHRONICLES OF 


Professor Mavor in Canada. 

Proressor JAMES. Mavor, late cf Glasgow, who had a 
leading share in drawing up the report of the Glasgow 
Civic Centre on Labour Colonies, has not been allowed to 
remain long in his new home in the New World, before 
he has been put down to contribute by an American 
editor. The Anna’s of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Scienc? publishes a paper on “ The Relation of 
Economic Study to Public and Private Charity.” His 
purpose is to answer the question, “ Of what avail is the 
study of economics in the practical work of dealing with 
the problems of poverty?” After describing poverty as 
“the condition of thuse who live at a low level, whose 
food, clothing, and shelter are relatively inadequate—for 
if they were absolutely inadequate, those who found 
themselves in that condition would perish—inadequate 
relatively to the resources and consumption of those who 
are living at a higher level,” he gives an interesting 
account of two of the methods which have been used to 
investigate poverty, namely, those of Le Play and of 
Charles Booth. Professor Mavor then takes up some of 
the schemes which have been tried for outdoor relief, 
such as the National Insurance system of Germany and 
the National Pension schemes of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Charles Booth. The final conclusion he draws is 
that “where economic students may most efficiently be 
of service in practical problems is in thoroughly and 
systematically mastering the conditions. Be it ours to 
study, and, so far as we may, interpret the facts as we see 
them.” 


The English Land Colonisation Society. 
To the Editor of Tue Review or Reviews. 

Sir,—The interest which has lately been taken in the 
question of labour colonies and the unemployed, may lead to 
much waste of money unless any steps to be taken are care- 
fully considered in the light of previous experience. This 
society has therefore been formed by persons interested, to 
collect information upon the matter, and to support as far as 
possible efforts, whether made by boards of guardians or 
others, provided they are on a practical basis. A pamphlet we 
have just published on farm labour colonies and farm settle- 
ments, gives an impartial summary of what experience has so 
far shown can be attempted with probable success. 

I am, however, trespassing upon your columns to ask 
whether any of your readers could favour me with their 
opinions, either in writing or in printed articles, upon any 
foreign colonies and their method of working. We are 
forming a reference library of all English and foreign publica- 
tions and reports bearing upon the matter, which we hope to 
make as complete as possible. We have reports, criticisms, 
and suggestions upon some of the German Farm Labour 
Colonies, and upon the penal settlement of the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which members of our Committee have inspected; but 
there are colonies in Austria, Switzerland, and others more 
recently established in France and Belgium, concerning which 
we have but little information, and with some of which your 
readers may be acquainted, and could fayour us with their 
opinions upon. 

As it must be recognised that the introduction of industries 
is an essential to financial success, in order that time not 
wanted on landed labour can be fully used, we are also con- 
sidering this matter. Various suggestions for industries not 
now in operation in England are under investigation; and I 
should be glad to be favoured with any further suggestions 
from any who have given consideration to this matter, and who 
have practical ideas upon the subject. Any information we are 
able to collect will be at the disposal of all who are thinking 
of taking practical steps in that direction.—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. Kenworruy, 
Hon. See. English Land Colonisation Society 

41, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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A Plea for Improved School Seats. 


THERE is an important article in the Humanitaréan for 
September by the Rev. J. Rice-Byrne on the “ Effects of 
Posture of School Children.” 

What are the defects in the present arrangements? There is 
no back to the seat, or not a suitable back. The seat itself is 
narrow, perhaps, and flat. It is too high or too low for the 
sitter. The desk is too high or too low, too near or too far off. 
There is nothing to rest the feet upon, so that they either 
dangle, or are twisted round each other, or round the legs of 
the chair, or are put here or there or anywhere. The new 
arrangements must remedy all these defects. 

(1) There must be a back, and a suitable one—suitable, that 
is, for study (and for different kinds of study, reading, writing, 
drawing, needlework), and for rest, when the student is tired. 

(2.) The seat must be tolerably deep (one secret of comfort 
in a seat) and slightly hollowed out: a saddle-shape, I believe, 
is the best. It must be adjustable to the height and cecupation 
of the scholar. 

(3.) The desk: or table. “The edge of the table” (Mr. Lieb- 
reich says), “is always to be perpendicular to that of the 
seat,” and it “should have an inclination for reading of about 
40 degrees, for writing 20 degrees.” The desk should be 
adjustable, according to height and occupation. 

(4) There should be a footrest, which also should be movable 
like everything else. 


Workshops for Discharged Prisoners. 


Sir Bensamin Ricnarpson, in the Humanitarian for 
September, recalls the fact that discharged prisoners in 
the seventeenth century used to be employed at a factory 
called the Oracle, in Reading. He suggests that we 
should revive the Oracle for the benefit of discharged 
prisoners. 

In every large manufacturing centre there should be opened, 
by a public company or by private enterprise, factories or 
workshops, in which various occupations should be carried on 
that could be exclusively conducted within the walls of the 
establishment. The ordinary rate of wages should be given 
to the employed, and the workmen should be treated, so long 
as they themselves behaved well, with the same respect as 
other workmen. The great condition for obtaining work should 
be the mere application for it, without a word or a question as 
to who the man may be, where he came from, or what have been 
his antecedents. 1f such were carried out, it cculd hardly fail 
to bear good fruit. 

Sir Benjamin may be quite right, but when so many 
honest men who have never been in gaol find it almost 
impossible to get work, how can we always provide work 
for the discharged convict ? 


Professor Huxley as a Christian. 


Tue editor of the Andover Review is so delighted with 
Professor Huxley’s last discourse that he almost weleomes 
him within the fold of the Christian Church. After 
setting forth Professor Huxley’s vices, he says :— 

Professor Huxley does not look beyond the progress of the 
race, and fails to recognise man’s religious nature does not 
impair the force of that which he does admit and emphasise. 
Now that a distinguished evolutionist declares that human 
progress is moral, is in freedom under the law of loye, is 
different in kind from physical evolution, all is conceded that 
is essential both for ethics and for religion. 

In the Homiletic Review, Dr. J. W. Hegeman, of New 
York city, continues his survey of the social work of the 
Salvation Army in London. 
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THE POLICE AND THE CLOTHING OF CHILDREN. 
Wuat 1s Berna Done IN THE MIDLANDS. 


I am glad to hear that the Edinburgh scheme of using 
the police to secure the clothing of the children of the 
very destitute is about to be tried in Birmingham. 

THE REV. W. J. CLARKE. 

The Rev. W. J. Clarke is the moving spirit in the 
matter. He has read, both at Walsall and at Birmingham, 
a paper on “ The Police Force as an agency of practical 
Christianity in relation to the clothing of poor children.” 
In this paper he pointed out the importance of this 
question, as there was no sadder feature in the life of 
great cities than the privations of the poor children in 
autumn and winter. Often child-life was simply a pro- 
longed agony; and if anything could destroy his belief in 
the Divine love it would be this. No sooner, however, 
did they try to right the wrongs of the child than they 
ran the danger of encouraging drunkenness and want of 
thrift, which would bring about the very misery and 
poverty they wished to remove. Still the idea of doing 
nothing was brutal in the extreme. In the Revirw or 
Reviews there had recently been a description of a 
scheme in Edinburgh carried out through the police. He 
believed it one of the wisest philanthropic efforts yet 
devised, and that the objections to it were of the least 
possible size. Captain Henderson, Chief Constable of 
Edinburgh, had told him that out of between 700 and 
800 cases only three or four had been found of abuse. 
It was gratifying to know that Captain Henderson and 
everyone associated with the effort spoke in the highest 
terms of the scheme as worked in Edinburgh last winter. 
He expected that they would have objections from those 
who were doing nothing, and from those also who 
were doing something for the poor, and seemed to be 
jealous of everyone else. He expected that they would 
have objections too from some political economists, of 
whom they often heard too much. Often the poor were 
made so through no fault of their own ; but those political 
economists never took any thought or notice of that. He 
was sure that in striving to act in the spirit and methods 
of Jesus Christ they were making the greatest and noblest 
step towards solving the great problem of the poor. 

WALSALL. 

At Walsall, on July 24th, a monthly mecting of the 
Dissenting ministers of Warwickshire and neighbouring 
counties was held at the Y.M.C.A., Walsall, the Rev. P. 
Dean (Walsall) presiding. Among those present were 
the Revs. W. J. Clarke (Birmingham), A. W. Workington 
(Stourbridge), J. C. Street (Birmingham), H. Eachus 
(Coseley), A. H. Shelley (Dudiey), H. McKean (Oldbury), 
A. E. O’Connor (Cradley), and E. D. P. Evans (Kidder- 
minster), A letter was read from the Chief Constable of 
Walsall stating that he could not be at the meeting, but 
he would give any assistance he could to any scheme 
which might be arranged on the paper. After the Rey. 
W. J. Clarke had read his paper an interesting conversa- 
tional discussion followed, in which it was pointed out 
that though it was impossible to prevent all abuses, 
the Edinburgh system reduced them to a minimum, 
and had also a good effect even on vicious parents. 
The work was also stated to be one which the police 
could do without interfering with their present duties, 
and one which they would be glad to undertake. The 
Rey, W. J. Clarke said that the Birmingham super- 
intendents had all expressed that view. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
On August 12th a meeting was held in the Assembly 
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Room of the Temperance Institute, Corporation Street. 
to consider a proposed police-aided scheme for clothing 
destitute children. Among those present were Councillors 
Lancaster and Dexter; Messrs. J. Rogers, Senior Fother- 
gill, W. H. Ryland, E. L. Tyndall, Superintendent Willcox, 
the Revs. J. C. Street and W. J. Clarke, Mrs. Philp, 
Miss Cadbury, Miss Kenward, Miss Cockburn, Miss Gittins, 
Miss F. M. O’Neill, ete. 

After Mr. Councillor Lancaster, who was in the chair. 
had expressed his sympathy and approval, Mr. Clark: 
explained what it was proposed should be done, and 
suggested that the experiment should be tried in B:r- 
mingham, a limited area being selected by way ot 
experiment, and any action in the direction of covering 
the whole city being regulated by the experience which 
would thus be gained. A long and extremely interesting 
discussion then took place, in which Miss Cadbury, Miss 
Kenward, Councillors Lancaster and Dexter, Mr. Tyndall, 
Mr. Ryland, Mr. Rogers, and the Rev. J. C. Street 
took part. Superintendent Willcox, who represented 
the Chief Constable, in the latter’s unavoidable absence, 
assured the meeting that all the assistance that could 
reasonably be expected would be gladly rendered by the 
police. In the course of the discussion the Rev. W. J. 
Clarke yveferred to the objections which had been 
urged against the scheme by the Rey. Benjamin Waugh. 
Mr, Clarke asked if we were to acquiesce in the per- 
petuation of a cruel and certain wrong, lest in trying to 
remove it we should be doing some purely problematical 
mischief. Ultimately the following resolution was moved 
by the Chairman, seconded by the Rey. J. C. Street, and 
carried unanimously :—‘ That those present hereby 
resolve themselves into a preliminary committee for the 
purpose of putting the Edinburgh Police-aided Scheme 
for clothing poor children into operation in Birmingham, 
in such district as may be deemed most suitable, with the 
view of deciding by the experience this experimental 
effort may yield, whether an association shall ultimately 
be formed with the object of covering the whole city. 


The Editor as a Terrestrial Providence. 

Epitors are appealed to, to do all manner of things by 
their readers, but in all my wide and yaried experience 
of the expectations which readers entertain of editors, I 
do not remember having come across a more extra- 
ordinary appeal than that which reaches me from Oak 
Cottage, North Street, St. Albans, Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, New Zealand, This good man, apparently because 
he was injured in a coal-pit in Durham county when a 
boy of nine, some thirteen years before I was born, 
writes me a long letter, in which he asks me to get him 
an organette about four times the size of the reed pipe 
elariona, a New York instrument which he has seen in 
New Zealand, and would like to have as a means of 
earning his living. He has tried a piano organ and a 
German organ, but the oscillation of the cart breaks 
them up, and there is nobody to repair them, and there- 
fore he would like very much if I could assist him to 
obtain this reed-pipe organette. As an inducement to 
add to my other duties that of providing barrel-organs 
to Englishmen in distress at the Antipodes, he kindly 
promises to travel and sell my papers all through New 
Zealand and Australia, provided that I let him have a 
double set of reeds and cog-wheels handy to be ready 
in case of a breakdown. I shall be very glad if any 
one can help Mr. Joseph Howard. There are limits to 
all things, and I draw the line at barrel-organs of any 
shape or kind. 
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Norice.—For the convenience of such of our readers as may live at a distance froma bookseller, any Bool: they may require, 


mentioned in the following List, will be forwarded post free to any part of the United Kingdom, from the Publishing Ofjice 


of the Review or Reviews, 120, Fleet Street, on receipt of Postal Order for the published price of the Bool: ordered. 


Hates, Joun W., M.A. Folia Litteraria: Essays and Notes 
on English Literature. (Seeley.) Crown s8yo, Cloth. 
Pp. 367. 6s. 

Professor Hales is an excellent example of the type of 
critic who combines an exact and scholarly knowledge of 
his subject with wide sympathies and appreciation, and 
an excellent style. Slight though some of the papers in 
this volume are, they are never unimportant: the short 
notes for instance on obscure points relating to Chaucer 
and Milton are of the greatest value to the student, and 
by a certain skill of presentment are made not a little 
interesting to the general reader. But the longer articles 
naturally make the most general appeal; and of these 
that upon “ Victorian Literature,’ an amplification of 
four lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, will be 
the most eagerly read. It is a survey almost entirely satis- 
factory. Professor Hales has gone to the very root of his 
subject, seeking in the social and political history of the 
time for the causes which made Victorian literature, rather 
than being content superficially to examine its character- 
istics. The literature of the nineteenth century mirrors, 
he thinks, “a period of great discontent and uneasiness, 
of new aspirations and strivings, of death pains and birth 
pains ”; and a broadening and deepening of its interests 
and sympathies has been its supreme distinction. It isa 
cheerful article, too, for although Professor Hales hardly 
mentions the literature of to-day, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the present is an age of great intellectual 
activity, and that “ never before have lived at the same 
time so many writers, both of prose and poetry, of such 
brilliancy and skill.” An important paper is that upon 
“The Last Decade of the Last Century,” in which are 
considered certain tendencies and changes—the growth 
of democratic influence being, perhaps, the most 
profound; and the attitude towards external nature an 
important sign—which were, and are, so potent in 
changing the course of modern literature. Other impor- 
tant articles are those upon “ Old English Metrical Ro- 
mances,” the comparative importance of Wyatt and Surrey 
in forming the metrical taste of their countrymen, “The 
Revival of Ballad Poetry in the Kighteenth Century,” and 

Milton’s ‘ Macbeth,’ ” in which Professor Hales discusses 
the drama which Milton proposed to write on the story 
of Macbeth. Milton apparently was dissatisfied, both on 
historical and ethical grounds, with Shakespeare’s treat- 
ment of his theme, and contemplated dealing afresh with 
the subject in a poem which would pay more attention to 
historical accuracy, and which would show the shame of 
Macbeth’s fall more strongly than it is shown in 
Shakespeare’s tradegy, in which the human and pathetic, 
rather than the sinful, side is presented. The many brief 
notes which the volume also contains are all important 
to the student, and help to make it something of a com- 
mentary to the whole course of English literature. 
“Folia Litteraria ” is an interesting book; and above all, it 
is the work of a scholar. 


XUM 


Hoskex, James Drypex. Verses by the Way. (Mcthuen.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 81. 5s. 

When Messrs. Macmillan published last year Mr. 
Hosken’s two Shakespearian dramas,“ Phaon and Sappho ” 
and “Nimrod,” a good deal was made of the fact that 
their author was a rural postman who had triumphed 
over all the exceptional hardships of his career, and had 
qualified himself by close study to produce verse of 
exceptional merit. But these dramas were so obviously 
based upon Elizabethan models that it was impossible to 
gauge from them Mr. Hosken’s ability: work fresher 
and more spontaneous would be necessary before he could 
be accepted at the high estimate of some of his admirers. 
Well, now that“ Verses by the Way” has appeared, what 
is one to say ? Mr. Quiller Couch, who prefaces the volume 
with a perhaps unduly enthusiastic critical and biographi- 
calintroduction, answers the question by hailing Mr. Hosken 
as “a true poet,” and the author of at least one “ gush of 
pure melody that Shelley would not have disdained.” 
Personally we can but say that Mr. Hosken still leaves us 
cold: that he has plenty of talent is not to be denied, and 
an unusual gift of poetical description ; but his verses are 
not musical and have little of that essential fire so neces- 
sary to the poet who does not desire that his appeal be 
purely intellectual. Some of the sonnets in the sonnet- 
sequence, “ Via Amoris ”—* The Afterlight,” “Old World 
Dreams,” and“ The Order of the World ”in particular—will 
bear re-reading ; occasionally in the lyries one comes across 
a well-turned line, a graceful thought; and there can be 
little doubt that in “Robin Hood” Mr. Hosken has 
made a real success, and has caught something of that 
charm elsewhere so sadly missing in his work, but, on the 
whole, the volume is too formal, too derivative, too 
little personal, to give its author any decided position. 


Parker, GILBERT. 
21s. 

It is not easy to enjoy the reading of Mr. Gilbert 
Parker's new story, The obscurity which did so much 
to mar the excellence of “ Pierre and his People” is again 
present, and it is even more vexing when applied to 
work of the length of “ Mrs. Falehion.” The first chapters 
in particular are too enigmatic, and their arrangement is 
hardly adroit. And yet the novel is very much above 
the average : it is thoroughly original: it contains many 
scenes of great dramatic power; and the character of 
Mrs. Falchion, from her first appearance on the Anstralian 
liner, where she refuses to recognise the husband who has 
brought shame upon her, through his persecution of her 
old lover, to her final awakening and repentance, is drawn 
with very great skill. Galt Roscoe, too, the naval officer 
who turns clergyman, and who is dogged by the shameful 
memory of a past, in which he has treated a Samoan girl 
in much the same way as Wiltshire in the “Beach of 
Felesa ” was to have treated Uma, is an interesting figure. 
For the rest we need only say that the story contains 
some good Canadian scenes, and that it shows that Mr. 
Parker is not yet as proficient in the novel as he is in the 
short story. 


Mrs. Falchion. (Methuen.) Two volumes. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Coxiixs, Joun Cuurtoy. Jonathan Swift: A Biographical and 
Critical Siudy. (Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. 
Pp. 280. 8s. 


The interest in Dean Swift, if one can judge from the number of volumes 
on his work which have lately made their appearauce, is much on the 
increase. Mr. Churton Collins apologises for addiug yet another volume to the 
already long list, but he claims to have spent upon his subject much 
careful study, and to be able to add somewhat to our knowledge. “I hold,” he 
says, ‘‘no brief from Swift, but I have endeavoured to do him justice whea 
justice has been either withheld or too grudgingly allowel. I have eundeavoure.l 
to vindicate the consisteacy of his political principles, his character in all that 
related to practice and duty as a Churchman, the purity of his m tives as well 
as his wisdom as an Irish agitator, and his conduct with regard t» Stella and 
Vanessa.” From which quotation it can be seen that the interest of the book 
is not a little polemical. 


Lawrence, W. J. 
Paper Covers. Is. 


Matuzson, Cotoyen G. B., C.S TL. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford.) Crown 8yo. 
2s.6d. With Map. 

A workmanlike and readable biography of a man whose life has alrealy 
received so much attention that it was hardly to be expectei that Colonel 
Malleson would be able to add anything to the general knowledge. Without a 
volume on Clive, however, the Rulers of India Series would have been 
incomplete, and Colonel Malleson was no doubt the writer best filted for the 


Barry Sullivan. (W. anl G. Baird.) 


Rulers of India: Lord Clive. 
Cloth. Pp. 229, 


ESSAYS, CRITICISMS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Carpenter, WILLIAM Boyp, D.D. The Message of Tennyson. 
(Maecmillan.) 8vo. Paper Covers. 1s. 
A sermon which the Bishop of Rigon delivered in Westminster Abbey 
on April 30 of the present year. It was both preachel and publishel by 
request. 


Craik, Henry, (Editor). Swift: Selections from His Works. 
Volume II. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) Crown 8vo. 
Cloth. Pp. 488. 7s. 6d. 

Readers will find that this volume, with that preceding it, which contains 
an excellent life of the Dean by Mr. Craik, will make the best of introductions to 
Swift’s voluminous works. For the Editor to have included everything that every 
devout admirer of his subject would wish would be of course impossible, but 
he has made a very wise and adequate selection, giving the reader a clear and 
complete view of the different sides of Swift’s genius. The present volum> 
contains, inter alia, three tracts on religion, four Irish tracts, ‘‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels,” and a selection from his later poems. The large number of notes 
will be of very great use to the student. 


Davies, WittrAm (Editor). The Literary Works of Jame3 
> Smetham. (Macmillan.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 288. 5s. 
A volume of the Eversley Series, which may, as the elitor says, be con- 
sidered supplementary to the edition of Smetham’s ‘‘ Letters ” which Messrs. 
Macmillan published some months since. It contains three essays—ou Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, William Blake (a paper which is among the most notable 
contributions to Blake criticism), and Alexander Smith—which Smetham 
contributed to the London Quarterly Review, and one upon Gerhard Dow 
from the Art Journal. Some forty pages at the ead of the volume are devote1 
to Smetham’s poems. 


Deiite, Epwarp. Some French Writers. 
Hall.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 221. 5s. 


These papers, reprinted, with revisions and corre:tions, from the F.rt- 
nightly Review, make very interesting reading to any one at all acquaintel 
with the trend of literary events in the Paris of to-day. Mr. Delile has chosen 
for his subjects M. Paul Bourget, ‘Pierre Loti,” ‘* Baudelaire, the Man,” 
“Chez Pousset, a Literary Evening,” Guy de Maupassant, ‘The Poet 
Verlaine,” ‘‘Card-Sharping in Paris,” and M. Maurice Barrés, 


Durr, E. Gorpoy. Early Printed Books. (Kegan Paul.) 

Large Crown 8yo. Buckram. Pp. 219. 6s. net. 

A volume of the Books About Books Series. Mr. Gordon Duff’s endeavour 
has been to give a short account of the introduction of printing into the prin- 
cipal countries and towns of Europe, and to bring our information on the subject 
as far as possible up to date. In doing this he has attempted rather to draw 
attention to out-of-the-way information than to recapitulate what is already to 
be found in the majority of bibliographical books ; and he has tried as far as 
possible to confine himself to facts and avoid theories. The book contains some 
very excellent reproductions of examples of early printing. 


Heine, Hernricu. The Salon; or, Letters on Art, Music, 
Popular Life and Politics. (Heinemann.) Crown 8yo, 
Cloth. Pp. 453. 5s. 

The fourth (and, in order of issue, as the four following volumes have 
already appeared, the last) volume of Heine’s prose works which Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland has been translating, and Mr. Heinemann has_ been 
publishing for some tim? past. The book contains Heine’s letters on the 
Salon, including criticisms of the work of Ary Scheffer, Horace Vernet, 
Delacroix, Decamps. and Delaroche; his confidential letters addressed to 






(Chapman and 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 








M. August Lewald on the French stage ; articles on George Sand ; and letters 

on music in Paris between 1240 and 1847. ‘The series is to be continued with 

four volumes devoted to Heine’s poetical works, the first being ‘‘ The Book 
of Songs.” 

Merriman, Henry Seron, and Srepuen G. TALLENTYRE, 
From Wisdom Court. (Heinemann.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Pp. 206. 3s. 6d. 

A very entertaining series of brief humorous essays on different abstract 
and, in truth, hackneyed subjects. But the authors have managed to be 
genuinely amusing, and the collection makes an almost ideal book for a 
holiday. In Mr. E. Courboin, Mr. Heinemann has made a distinct discovery : 
his thirty sketches are in many ways the best illustrations of their class that we 
have seen : they are really decorative, and original in treatment. 

Ruskin, JoHN. Three Letters and an Essay. (George Allen.) 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 93. 3s. net. 

This volume, publishe | for the benefit of Malling Abbey and the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings, contains a school-boy essay written by Mr. Ruskin in 
1836, on the question whether or no ‘the perusal of works of fiction acts 
favourably or unfavourably on the moral character,” and three letters, from 

tome, Lausanne & Leamington, written in 1840 and 1841. Intriusically the 

book has no value; but it is interesting as giving a first glimpse of the im- 

miuture genius who was subsequeutly so profoundly to influence modern 

thought. 


Tae Prose Works of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of Morwen- 
stow. (Blackwood.) Crown 8yvo. Cloth. Pp. 187. 3s. 6d. 
A collection of articles upon North Cornish legends aud customs, most of 
which Hawker contributel to Notes and Queries, Huusehold Words, A!l the 
Year Round, etc. Many of them have already appeared in ‘‘ Footsteps of 
Foreign Men in Far Cornwall” ; some are now published fur the first time, 
but all have a very great charm and are written with admirable Defve-like 
directacss. The paper entitled ‘* The Remembrances of a Cornish Vicar,” in 
which Hawker narrates his experiences in Morwenstow, the wild Cornish 
parish, whose people hid been demoralised by years of neglect, of smugzling, 
and of wreckiug, is full of interesting matter; and there are half-a-dozea 
papers dealing with the old smuggling days—a servant of Hawker’s usel to 
boast of having formed one of a band who, surprised by au exciseman, hal 
dragged him on to the boat, and in a spirit of reveuge, chopped off his heal on 
the gunwale--and with wrecks which the author had himself seea, whi-h 
should prove invaluable to the sensational novelist. A few of the pap2rs are 
devoted to the fulk-lore of the county—a subject which Hawker hai at his 
fingers’ ends. One is glad to note that Messrs. Blackwood hope shortly to 
publish a similar volume containing Hawker’s complete poetical works. 


BICTION. 


Brackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone. (Sampson Low.) Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Pp. 517. 2s. 6d. 

The first volume of a complete edition of Mr. Blackmore’s novels, unif»rm 
in every respect, save colour, with the admirable and very cheap editious of 
Mr. William Black and Mr. Thomas Hardy which Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co. are now publishing. As a frontispiece to the present volume is issued an 
excellent collotype portrait of Mr. Blackmore—the first, we believe, that has 
ever appeared. ‘The succeeding novels are to be published at monthly 
intervals. 


Buack, WinttAmM. The Wis2 Women of Inverness and White 
Heather. (Sampson Low.) Crown8vo. Cloth. 23. 6d. each. 
New editions. 


Bowen, _Manrtay. Paynton Jacks, Gent!eman. 
Unwin.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 315. 6s. 

_ Paynton Jacks was the son of a catsmeat man who hal made money, and 
who had married a pale governess, who, being but ‘* jerry built,” had died in 
giving birth to her son. The story turns upon the amount of suzcess which 
attends the rich man’s attempt to make his son a “real gentleman,” fit ‘to 
hob-nob with swells.” It is a brightly-written book, well conceive! and with 
more than a touch of dramatic power. Obviously the work of a beginner, it is 
not a little promising. 


Broné;, Cuartotte, The Professor. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 292. 2s. 6d. net. 
The seventh volume of the beautiful elition of the Bront’ novels which 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. are now publishing. 


Crawrorp, F. Martoy. The Witch of Pragu2 (Macmillan.) 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 421. 33. 6d. New edition. 


A new volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s three-and-sixpenny series, illustrate 1 
by Mr. W. J. Hennessy. 


Crocker, 8. R. The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 283. 5s. 


To say simply that he is a follower of Mr. Barrie would be greatly to 
underrate Mr. Crockett’s claims. That he is somewhat indebted to the author 
a A Window in Thrums” both for his subject-matter and his mode of tre it- 
ment is at once apparent ; but he is a great deal more than a mere imitator. 
Galloway ministers and Galloway peasants are the characters of these short 
sketches. Atone moment Mr. Crockett has selecte1 a pathetic, at another a serio- 
comic episode ; but whichever he has chosen, he has presented it with a rare 
art, a fine sense of literary finish, and a fidelity to nature which are hardly to 
be excellet. There is real humour, too, in some of the stories. Mr. Crockett 


(T. Fisher 
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THE New Books OF THE 


has evidently studie] the Lowlan’ character both with care and affe ‘tion, an 1 
his book is one which no reader who cares at all for that particular form of 
fiction which Mr. Barrie and ‘*Q” have made fashionable should miss seeing. 


Dean, Mis. Anprew. Mrs. Finch-Brassey. (Bentley.) 
Three volumes. 3ls. 6d. 


In spite of the lengthy silence which followel ‘‘Isaac Eller’s Money,” 
novel-readers had not forgotten that, in many ways, remarkable story. 
The comparatively slight “*A Splendid Cousin” showed that Mis. Andrew 
Dean was still to be reckoned with; and now the more ambitious ‘‘ Mrs. 
Finch-Brassey ” marks her out as a novelist in the front rank of women 
writers. It isa picture of provincial society, of the same class that Miss 
Austen loved to paint, that she gives us here. A certain leaning toward the 
portrayal ofdisagreeable characters, discernible in both ber previous books, 
has made her choose fur her central character the sort of scheming, designing 
woman of whom, perhaps, Becky Sharpe was prototype, and Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s Adéle Savelli the last example. That she occasionally forces the 
note does not prevent this study being an excellent piece of chara:terisation ; 
and the whole circle in which Mrs. Finch-Brassey moves and which she so 
flutters is drawn with equal skill. Of plot Mrs. Dean has very little: she 
has been almost content to present a society ; and she does it admirably well, 
for there is not a character in the three volumes, from Joe Cromer, Lord 
Helvellyn’s agent, to Moultby, the linendraper, whom the reader does not take 
a keen interest iu, and whose personality he dves not realise as life-like. 
Doyie, A. Conan. The Refugezs: a Tale of Two Continents. 

(Longmans.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 384. 6s. 

Oa its first appearance in three volumes this stirring romance of France 
and Canada under Louis the Fourteenth was praised enthusiastically in the 
June number of the Review, so that it is now suflicieut to note that it has 
passed into a single volume elition uniform with ‘ Micah Clarke.” 

Toe Simple Adventures of a 
Cloth. 





Dcuncan, SARA JEANNETTE. 
Memsahib. (Chatto and Windus.) Crown 8yo. 
Pp. 312. 7s. Gd. 

When we say that this chronicle of Indian experiences is by the author of 

«¢ A Social Departure” aud ‘* An American Girl in London,” that it is written 

with all the vivacity of those entertaining volumes, and that its plan is very 

much the same, we have sail enough to commend it to all who care for light 
literature in one of the most pleasing of its latest phases. Mr. F. H. Townseud’s 
thirty illustrations are, of course, ex ellent. 


Epceworrn, Manta. Belinda. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Two 

volumes. Feap. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net. 

By her stories, sail Sir Walter Scott, in acknowledging his indebteIness 
to the authoress of ‘‘ Belinda” for the suggestion which brought forth the 
Waverley novels, ‘* Miss Edgeworth may be truly said to have done more 
towards completing the Union than perhaps all the legislative enactments by 
which it has been followed up.” ‘* Waverley,” in fact, was the dire-t outcome 
of a desire to do for Scotland ‘something of the same kind with that Miss 
Edgeworth so fortunately achieve for Ireland.” But that these Lrish stories 
have been for some years falling into undeserved neglect was undeniable; and 
readers shoull be grateful to Messrs. Dent for including them in their 
beautiful series of reprints of standard fiction. The story is prefaced by a brief 
biographical introduction, and both volumes have, as frontispieces, reproduc- 
tions of the original illustrations. Uniform in size and form with the editions 
of Fielding, Peacock, and the Bront?s from the same house, Miss Edgeworth’s 
novels are bound iv a cover whose design—dark green shamrock leaves on a 
light green ground—gives a distiuctly Irish impression. 








Girt, Toro. An Island Princess. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
, ' ~ 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 270. 5s. 

Mr. Gift can write exellent fairy tales, but in this ‘story of six weeks— 
and afterwards ” he has failel to write a good novel. A young English girl, 
living on a remote island in the Atlantic, has her heart broken by the perfidy 
of a naval officer, who wins her love only to go away and forget her. News of 
his marriage reaches her, and, going in her sorrow to mourn by the sea, she is 
accidentally drowned. It is an old story, and a pathetic, but Mr. Gift has 
treated it in a manner most diffuse. The characterisation is not good, but there 
are some pleasing descriptions of scenery. 

4 ” ~ . . 
Gran D, SARAH. Ideala: a Study from Life. (Heinemann.) 
2 7 , Sia eae 
Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 269. 6s. Fifth edition. 
\ a = a sy 
Grirriras, ArTuve. My Peril in a Pullman Car. (Henry J. 

Drane.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 212. 2s. 6d. 

A collection of nine short stories, mostly dealing with railway adventures, 
by the author of ** Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 

Harpy, Tuomas. The Return of the Native. (Sampson Low.) 
‘ ‘ . \g S4¢ 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 412. 2s. 6d. New edition. 
Hoppes, Joun Oxtver. Tae Sinner’s Comedy. (T. Fisher 

Unwin.) Long post 8vo. Paper Covers. 1s. 6d. Fourth 

Edition. 

A reprint in the Pseu !onym Library of Mrs. Craigie’s second story. 
Hoxnune, Exnest Winuram. Tiny Luttrell. (Cassell.) Two 

volumes. 2ls. 

It is not in work of this class that the author of ‘* A Brile from the Bush” 
is at his best: Australian bush life he has made his own in such short stories 
as ‘* Sergeant Seth”? and ‘* Jim-of-the-Whim”; but when he brings his 
heroines Ho:ne he generally succee ls, if not in fatiguing, at least in irritating 
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his readers. Tiny Luttrell is too inconstant and variable, and too little life- 
like to really interest ; and her successive love affairs with the manager of 
Wallandoon and Lord Manister, whom she accepts, but who jilts her, only to 
propose again upon meeting her in Eugland, are very tiresome. First she 
refuses him; then is uncertain, and takes a month, and then six months to 
consider ; and ultimately marries the mauager after all—but by the time this 
part of the story is reached the reader is sufficiently please to part company 
with Tiny Luttrell, not to mind much whom she marri There is a deal of 
clever characterisation in the book, and some gooi writing, but on the whole 
the style is tov restless to be really pleasant. Mr. Hornung should return in 
his next story tu the bush. 


Macaurine, Avery. Joel Marsh: an American. (Ward, Lock, 
Bowden, and Co.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 263. 3s. 6d. 
Were it not that so many velumes of short stories have lately come from 

America, all displaying the sime qualities of skill in narration and characterisa- 
tion, of reticence, of humour, and of pathos, this book might achieve some 
success. But English readers are tiring of the tradition in which Mr. Macalpine 
works ; and although there is much in his book that is admirable—the cha- 
racter of Joel Marsh ; the little French tale of a daughter’s lifelong devotion to a 
bedridden mother; and *‘ A Sacrifice to Faith,” a powerful story of a man’s 
fanaticism in refusing to let bis sick child have any other relief but that of 
prayer—it is not on the whole sufficiently original or remarkable to make it 
likely that it will gain the attention that fell to the lot of Miss Wilkins and 
her immediate successors, 
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Matuew, Frank. At the Rising of the Moon: Irish Stories 
and Studies. (McClure.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 240. 
Mr. Mathew has attempted to do for certain districts on the West Coast of 

Ireland what Mr. Barrie has done for Kirriemuir, and he has achieved a cert -in 
success, Certainly he has far less artistic ability, and his style is often slip- 
shod, but he arranges his anecdotes—they are more anecdotes than stories— 
well, and the result is certainly a very readable book. ‘These sketches made 
their first appearance in the /d/er, and are now reprinted with the illustrations 
by Mr. Fred Pegram and Mr. A. 8. Boyd. 


Norris, W. E. The Countess Radma. (Heinemann.) Tiree 
volumes. 31s. 6d. 

Mr. Norris’s latest story ccmmences so well that one is not a little sorry 
that he should have conceived it ne: essary to weaken his original motif by the 
super position of various other interests which are certainly not indispensable, 
and which, while they amuse, greatly detract from the novel’s stre: gt) <nd 
unity. ‘Ihe character of the ri Hungarian Countess, who, weu to an 
English county gentleman, aud finding her life in England rather more dull 
than that to which she was accustomed, acted on her belief that there was no 
reason, social or religious, why bonds which have grown irksome and which 
unite a childless husband and wife should not be broken, is genuinely interest- 
irg. Her informal separation and subsequent reconciliation, when it was too 
late, are told of well but at teo great length; and as we have said, the story 
suffers from its variety of interests. Mr. Norris, however, writes so excellently 
and is so clever an observer that one is almost pleased that he has spun out 
to the length of three volumes what might well have been told in one. 


Pace, Tuomas Ne.son. In Ole Virginia; or, Marse Chan and 
Other Stories. (Ward, Lock, Bowden and Co.) Crown 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 230. 3s. 6d. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., who prefaces these s‘ories with a brief intro- 
duction, hopes that he will have gained many readers to share with him “all 
the pathos, grace, regret without bitterness, and tears without paip,” that he 
has found in their pages. Most of the stories are in negro dialect. 


READE, Cuarves. It is Never Too Late To Mend. (Chatto and 
Windus.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 254 1s. Paper covers, 6d. 
The paper on which this edition is printed is exellent, and the type, though 

close, is very clear. It is a wonderful sixpenny-worth, and all those whose 
purses have not before allowed them to make the acquaintance of what is 
perhaps Charles Reade’s best work, and one of the finest novels of his 
generation, will be grateful to Messrs. Chatto and Windus for their generous 
euterprise. 


Sarntspury, Georce (Editor). The Works of Henry Fielding. 
Volumes IIL, IV., V. and VI. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Feap. 
8vo. Cloth. 10s. net. 

These four volum’s of this excellent edition contain ‘‘ The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling,” and are illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton, with etchings 
of Fielding’s house at East Stour and St. Benet’s, Paul’s Wharf, where the 
novelist was married, and Mr. E. J. Wheeler, with twelve plates dealing with 
incidents in the story. In his introduction Mr. Saintsbury says that “Tom 
Jones” is “an epic of life—not indeel of the highest, the rarest, the most 
impassione 1 of life’s scenes and phases, but of the healthy average life of the 
average natural man; not faultless ov perfect by any means, but human and 
actual as no one else but Shakespeire has shown him in the mimic world.” 
This will, no doubt, be the definitive elition of Fielding : technically it is near 
perfection, and Mr. Saintsbury is admirably equipped as an editor. 

Scorr, Sir Wattrer. The Abbott. (A. and C. Black.) 8yo. 
Cloth. Pp. 453. 5s. 

The twe'fth volume of the new Dryburgh Ellition of Scott, with ten illus- 
trations by Mr. John Williamson. 

Tavistock Tales. (Isbister). Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 254. 2s. 6d. 
The best story in the collection is Mr. Gilbert Parker’s “* March of the 

White Guar,” which is also consilerably the longest; but Luke Sharp’s 

‘** Sunshine Johnson, Murderer; ‘ Lanoe Falconer’s’ “The Wrong Prescrip- 
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tion,” and Mr. G. B. Burgin’s ‘The Man from the Four Corners,”’ are all 
deserving of praise. There ate eleven stories in all; and the volume is 
generously illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, Mr. W. D. Almond, and others, 


Unwin’s Novel Series. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Small 4to, Paper 

Covers. 1s. 6d. each. 

A very well chosen and handy series of different well known novels that 
Mr. T, Fisher Unwin has published, and which he now reissues in a form 
similar in size and shape to the Tauchnitz Library. So far the volumes 
issued are Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” Mr. T. Wemyss Rei 1’s 
«Gladys Fane,” Mrs. Andrew Dean’s ‘Isaac Eller’s Money,” and Mr. G. 
Colmore’s ‘ Concerning Oliver Knox.” Succeeding volumes will be publishet 
at monthly intervals. 


HISTORY. 


Dwyer, Rey. Pamir, A.M. The Siege of Londonderry in 
1689, as set forth in the Literary Remains of Colonel the 
Rev. George Walker, D.D. (Elliot Stock.) 4to, Cloth. 
Pp. 255. 16s. 

Contains “‘A True Account of the Siege,” ‘A Vindication of the True 
Account,” “A Letter on the Treachery of Lundy,” “: Other Official Letters, 
and “Sermons, Prayers, and Speeches during the Siege,” together with notes 
and numerous illustrations. 


Grey, Henry M. Lloyd’s Yesterday and To-day. 
Haddon and Co.) 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 96. 5s. 
An enlargement of a sketch which originally appeare 1 in the Illustrated 
London News, A number of the illustrations are by Mr. W. D. Almond. 


Joycr, P. W., LL.D. A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to 1608. (Longmans.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. 
Pp. 565. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Joyce, who hopes shortly to publish a further volume, bringing his 
history down to the present time, has adopted the plan of weaving his chronicle 
round important events and leading personages, His method, he says, has 
enabled him ‘to divide the book into short chapters, each forming a distinct 
narrative more or less complete in itself, and has aided in the endeavour to 
infuse some life and human interest into the story.” The volume is divided 
into four parts: “The Manners, Customs, and Institutions of the Ancient 
Irish,” “Ireland under Native Rulers,” ‘The Period of the Invasion,” and 
“The Period of Insurrection, Confiscation, and Plantation ;” and it contains 
a good map and an index. 


RAWLINSON, GEORGE. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8yo. 
Illustrated. 

Professor Rawlinson has taken for his subject the history of the strong 
people who held together in one empire the various nations in and around 
Mesopotamia for a period of about four hundred years. That periol fell 
between the brilliant outbreak of Alexander the Great and the rise of the new 
Persian kingdom, so that it answers t» the most flourishing times of Rome and 
the Roman world. Considering that Parthia, almost alone of nations, held the 
power of Rome at bay, it is obvious that her story must be a striking one and 
her importance great. Professor Rawlinson has done full justice to this aspect 
of her history: but he has also traced in interesting detail her attitude to the 
Greek kings of Syria, to the Jews, and to the savages of Central Asia, He 
des ribes, too, the country, the institutions, and the monuments. 


(John 


The Story of the Nations: Parthia. 
Cloth. Pp. 419. 5s, 


Renton, WitutAm. Outlines of English Literature. 
Murray.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 248. 
Extension Manuals. 

A very fair outline of the history of English literature. Mr, Renton has, 
however, seen fit to encumber his work with a number of diagranas which are 
very difficult to understand, and which will certainly not help the student to a 
knowledge of his subject. The idea is ingenious, and may possibly have 
something to commend it, but it is altogether out of place in a work of this 
cliss. 


(John 
33. 6d, University 


LEGAL AND POLITICAL. 


Be.ioT, Hucu H. L., B.C.L., M.A. Ireland and Canada: 
Studies in Comparative Constitutional Law and Politics. 
(Reeves and Turner.) 8vo, Paper Covers. 1s. net. 

Mr. Bellot believes that the lesson taught by Canada is invaluable as a 
precedent for the‘extension of Home Rule to [reland, and that such extension, 
arguing from analogy, will meet with similar successful results. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sincuair, AncHipaLp, AND WitrtAM Henry. Swimming. 

(Longmans.) Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 452. 10s. 6d. 

The authors of this new volume of the Badminton Library are the honorary 
secretaries of the Life-Saving Society, and they have certainly done their work 
very admirably, making the book one of the best in the series to which it 
belongs. Chapters are devoted to the teaching of swimming; the art of swim- 
ming ; diving, plunging, and floating; scientific swimming ; bathing in the 
open ; life-saving ; water-polo; the government of swimming; the universi- 
ties and public schools; management of swimming meetings ; training ; and 
public baths, A very large number of excellent illustrations are by Mr. 
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8. T. Dadd ; and some photographs are also reproduced. * Altogether, the took 
is one for which ali swimmers should be grateful: it will be the classic on the 
subject. 


POETRY, MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


Auld Scotch Sangs. (Morison Brothers, 99, 
Paper Covers, Pp. 128, 


Dunn, SINCLAIR. 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow.) 
2s. 6d. 

New popular edition of ninety-six old Scotch songs arranged and har- 
monised by Mr. Sinclair Dunn, Several of the songs have been arranged as 
duets for medium voices, 


Eis, Wa. Asuron, (Translator), Kunihild and the Bride- 
Ride on Kynast. (Wm. Ashton Ellis, 33, Southampton 
Street, Strand.) Paper Covers. Pp. 96. Is. 6d. 

This is an interesting opera-poem in three acts, written by Ferdinand, 
Graf Sporck. A charming account of Cyrill Kistler, the composer, appeared in 
a recent number of the Jcister, and we are now further indebted to Mr, Ellis for 
his translation of ‘‘ Kunihild,” which is printed as stage-manuscript. 


Exton, Ortver, B.A. (Editor). Milton’s Comus.” (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford.) Paper Covers. 1s. 
A volume of the Clarendon Press Series. The introduction, the notes, the 
notes on the verse of ‘“‘Comus ” and on Milton’s use of authorities, the index to 
names, and the glossary will all be of the greatest use to the student, 


Farmer, Joun, (Editor). Dulce Domum. (Cassell.) 
Paper Covers. Pp. 70 and 60. 6d. each. 
Rhymes (old and new) for children, with the airs in both notations, 


Goopcnitp, J. A. Lyrics. (Horace Cox). Feap. 8yo. Cloth. 

Pp. 213, ds. 

Dr. Goodchild, from whose three volumes, ‘‘ Sonnia Melici,” the verses in 
this volume are mostly taken, is a minor poet too little appreciated. “I judge 
the author ofthese poems,” said Tennyson, ‘‘to be one who is far more than a 
mere follower of my own”; and the reader does not need to read more than the 
exquisite ‘* A Dresden Beauty ” and ‘* Sister Seraphina” to see that the late 
Laureate’s praise was well merited. There is, indeed, quite an unusual number 
of poems worth reading in this volume: it is far above the average of verse of 
its cluss. 


2 Parts. 


Leyton, Frank. Skeleton Leaves. (Longmans.) Crown 8vo. 


Cloth. Pp. 146. 6s. 

In view of the many enthusiastic reviews which were given to the first 
edition of this book, and which Mr. Leyton sends out with the second, we are 
somewhat fearful of expressing our real opinion, We can echo, however, the 
words of the English Churchman in saying that no doubt the poet’s intentions 
are excellent. 

Mackay, Eric. The Royal Marriage Ode. 4to. 

Cloth. Pp. 53. 5s. net. 

There is more than one other Richmond in the field, so that a little 
surprise at Mr Mackay calling his verses ‘* The Royal Marriage Ole” is 
justifiable. Although it contains some rubbishing verses, the ode is not a bad 
one: it is musical and properly enthusiastic, even if sometimes the words run 
away with the sense ; but it is hardly good enough to warrant the imme-liate 
appointment of Mr. Mackay as Poet Laureate. The volume’s cover, offends 
against most canons of good taste. 


Mites, Aurrep H. (Kditor.) The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century: Robert Bridges and Contemporary Poets. (Hut- 
chinson.) Feap. 8vo. Buckram, Pp. 714. 4s. 


The task which Mr. Miles set himself is drawing to a close, and already 
students and general readers are finding of what great use is this huge 
anthology of nineteenth century verse. The present volume is perhaps the 
most interesting, de tling as it does with the generation of poets, many of whom 
are even now on the hither side of the zenith of their power, an] whose future 
achievement is so full of infinite possibility. The selection is on the 
whole a judicious one, and the critical introductions sound and capable. Among 
the most important are John Todhunter, Ernest Myers, Andrew Lang, Emily 
H. Hickey, George Barlow, Ernest Cracroft Lefroy, Oscar Wilde, John Davidson, 
and Rudyard Kipling, by the Editor; John Payne, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, and 
Constance Naden, by Dr. Garnett ; F, W. H. Myers and Eugene Lee-Hamilton, 
by John Addington Symonds ; Edward Dowden, W. E. Henley, H. D, Rawnsley, 
Alice Meynell, William Sharp, Alfred Hayes, William Watson, Norman Gale, 
and Richard Le Gallienne, by Mr. Ashcroft Noble ; Robert Bridges, by Mr. H. 
Warren ; Gerard Hopkins, by Mr. Robert Bridges; Graham R. Thomson, by 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne; Philip Bourke Marston, by Mr, Coulson Kernahan ; 
Robert Louis Stevenson, by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse ; Michael Field, by Mr. 
Lionel Johnson ; A. Mary F. Robinson-Darmesteter and Mrs. Ernest Radford, 
by Mr. Arthur Symons. These introductions are brief, and are in consequence 
sometimes too unqualifiedly enthusiastic ; but the wonder is, not that this fault 
should have occurred, but that it should have occurred so seldom. In a final 
article, ‘‘ Ac Etiam,” Mr, Miles discusses some thirty poets, whose importance 
had not seemed to him to call for special treatment; in this chapter, however, 
we are surprised to find Mr, W. B. Yeats and Mr. Arthur Symons, both poets 
deserving of selection. It is to be regrettad that both in the case of Mr. W. E. 
Henley and Mr. William Watson leave to reprint has been denied, and only 
slight quotation has been possible. 


(Lamley.) 
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THE NEw Books 


Morris, Lewis, M.A. Ode on the Marriage of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Yorx and H.S.H. Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, 
July 6, 1893. (Kegan Paul.) 4to. Pp. 7. 1s. 6d. net. 
The fact that Mr. Lewis Morris’s name is so persistently coupled with thy 

vacant laureateship gives this ole, which is publishel, by the way, ‘* be 

desire,”’ au interest which it certainly would not otherwise have. It is, how- 

ever, melolious ani g-aceful, and has perhaps all the attributes to be expecte 1 

in an ode publishet * by desire.” 

Rogerson, ALFrep. Cantenary Tune Book. 
Waintlect.) Cloth. Pp. 208. 

A sele*tion of oll Metho list tunes, with an Introluction by Mr. F. James. 


SayLe, CHarLes. Musa Consolatrix. (David Nutt.) Crown 
8vo. Paper covers. 3s. 6d. net. 

A good deal might be sail in qualifie! praise of this modest collection. It is 
immature, certainly, but itis the imuraturity of promise, and the triviality of 
some of the verses docs not prevent ample evitence that Mr. Sayle has a musical 
note and a care for form and technique too rare among younger singers. Both 
*Vates” and the sonnet on ‘* Musi:” are powerful; but we think that 
Mr. Sayle woull have been better advise] to have postpone! publishing until 
he hal more to say ; by which time, too, his verse would perhaps have gaine 1 
breadth and depth. 


(Alfred Rogerson, 





Toe Comedy of Dante Alighieri 


SULLIVAN, Siz Epwaxp, Barr. 
Cloth. 


Readered iiso Eaglish. (Klliot Stock.) Crown 8vo. 

Pp. 18). 4s. 6d. 

A prose rendering of Dante’s ‘Comely,” designe! by its author to 
accurately represeut the original without entirely sacrificiug the poetical 
spirit which is so markel a characteristic of the work. An archaic, Biblical 
style of diction has, as far as possible, beea employe. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. (Blickie.) Feap. 8yo. Cloth. 

In this new edition an attempt is made to present the greater playsfof the 
dramatist in their literary aspe t, ant not merely as material for the study of 
philology or grammar. ‘* Acstheti: judgments,” says the general preface, ‘are 
never final; but the editors have attempiel to suggest points of view from 
which the analysis of dramatic motive and dramatic character may be profitably 
undertaken.” At present two volumes have been issued: ‘* Julius Cesar,” 
edited by Mr. Arthor D. Innes, M.A. (1s.), and “ Richard the Second,” elited 
by Professor C. H. Herford, Litt. D. (1s. 61.). 

SCIENCE. 
Procvror, Ricuarp A. (Editor). Nature Studies. (Longmans.) 

Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 342. 3s. 6d. New edition. 

A collection fom Knowle lige, of which Mr. Proctor was elitor, of twenty- 
four short articles upon scientific subjects by Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Edward 
Clodd, Mr. Andrew Wilson, Mr. Thomas Foster, and the Editor. In each case 
the authors have attempted ‘‘to bring scientific facts before the public in 
simple but correct words, without perplexing readers, on the one hand, by 
recondite descriptions or technical terms, and without derogating, on the other 
hand, from the dignity of science.” Among the most notable papers are: 
*« Dreams,” by Mr. Edward Clotl; ‘* Honey Ants,” ** Hyacinth Bulbs,” ‘* The 
First Daffodil,” and ‘* The Origin of Buttercups,” by Mr. Grant Allen ; ‘* Birds 
with Teeth,” by Mr. Thomas Foster; and * Intelligence in Animals,” by the 
Editor, 

THEOLOGICAL. 
W., LL.D. F.GS. 
(Philip Green.) Small square. 


A Hand-book of 


Crosskey, Henry 
Cloth. 


Rational Piety. 
Pp. 173. 2s. 6d. 
Brief passages from printel and manuscript sermons delivered by the 
author) during the course of a lengthene| ministry. ‘* It is possible,” he says, 

“that brief passages from sermons may not be quite so unheedel as long 

sermons themselves ofien are.” 

Maurice, Frepertck Denxtson. The Doctrine of Sacrifice 
Deduced from the Scriptures and The Prayer Book and the 
Lord’s Prayer. (Muacmillan.) Crown 8vo, Cloth. 3s, 6d. 
each. 

Two new volumes of the reissue of Maurice’s writings and sermons, which 
Messrs. Macmillan are now publishing. The sermons onthe Prayer Book in 
the second of the two consider the subject especially in reference to the Romish 
system. 

TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

Through Canada with a Kodak. 


ABERDEEN, ‘THE COUNTESS OF. 
Crown Svo. Cloth. 


(W. H. White and Co., Edinburgh.) 

Pp. 249, 

A series of papers written by Laly Aberdeen during two tours in Canada, 
and publishelin Gnward and Upward for the information aud amusement of 
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the members of the Onward and Upward Association. ‘‘ They are merely,” 
says the author in her preface, “the passing and superficial notes of a traveller 
journeying rapidly through the country, aud desirous of conveying some im- 
pressions of the rich and varied attractions preseated by ‘the Dominiov,’ and 
which appear to be but very imperfectly realised by those at home.” Although 
they do not aspire to deal with the deeper questions of Canadian life and 
politics, these sket-h-s make very interesting reading, and their value is enhanced 
by reproductions of a large number of photographs, the majority of which were 
taken by Laly Aberdeen herself. 

Anstep, Davip T., M.A., and Roperr G. Laruam, M.A. The 
Channel Islands. (W. H. Allen and Co.) Crown 8yo, Cloth. 
Pp. 476. 7s. 6d. 

Althorgh this book has been out of print for some time, it has remained 
the standard work upon its subject. Mr. Toulmin Nicolle, its present editor, 
has male many alterations, bringing it up to date, adding much new matter 
and a number of illustrations, mostly reproduce! from photographs, of the 
most beautiful scenes in the islands. The book contains mips and detailed 
descriptions of places; but it is not so much a guide-book as a monograph, for 
it-is divile 1 into four parts, dealing respectively with physical history, natural 
history, civil history, and economics and trade. As a supplement to the 
ordinary guile-book it will be invaluable to the tourist. 1t should be added 
that the volume contains a good index. 


G. W., F.R.G.S. The Up-to-Date Gazettesr and Atlas 
(G. W. Bacon and Co.) Crown 8vo. Limp 


OF THE 











Bacon, 
of the World. 
cloth. Is. 


Burvron, Isaper (Editor), 
Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meccah. 
Elwards.) Two volumes. 8yo. Cloth. 
The first two volumes of a complete Memorial Elition of Burton’s works 

which are to appear at intervals under the elitorship of Laly Burton. The 

and is full of excitement and adventure. The 

y in colour, the first having as frontispiece a 


Burton’s Personal Narrative of a 
(Tylston and 
6s. each, net. 
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Sketches of Yachting Life. (The 
Cloth. Pp. 105. 2s. 








GaBE, JCLIUs. Yachtsman 


Offices.) Crown 8yo. 


Hype, Samvet, M.D. Buxton: its Baths and Climate. 
Heywood.) Crown 8yo. Cloth. Pp. 134. 2s. Od. 
edition. 

Contains an account of the waters and climate of Buxton, with chapters on 
baths, bathing, and massage, and descriptions of excursions rouud Buxtou and 
the Peak. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Switzerland. 
Murray.) ‘Two volumes. Fcap 8vo. Cloth. 10s. 
The eighteenth elition of this excellent and practically indispensable 

guide-book. .A number cof new maps, plans of towns, ete., are adde |, together 

with a mass of information bringing the matter up to date. The first volume 
deals with Switzerland without the Pennine Alps ; the second with the Alps of 

Savoy and Pie imont, the Italian lakes, and part of the Dauphine. 


The Rivers of Devon from Source to 
Cloth. Pp. 348. 7s. €d. 


(Jolin 
Second 


(John 


Pace, J. Li. Wanrpen. 
Sea. (Secley) Crown S8vo. 
With Map. 

Describes the s-enery through which the rivers of Devon pass, and gives 
some account of the different towns on their banks. The volume, which 
contiins over twenty illustrations, fuur of which are etchings, will admirably 
supplement the guide-book. 

Old Norway and its Fjords; or, A Holiday 

in Norseland. (Arkell, Ruddock, and Keyworth, Lincoln.) 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 142. 2s. Illustrated. 


Wison, Cravpr, M.D. Mountaineering. (George Bell and 

Sons.) Feap. 8vo. Cloth. Pp, 208. 2s. 

Last year Messrs. Longmans published, in the Badminton Library, a 
volume on Mountaineering by a number of well-known Alpine climbers; but 
there was certainly room for the present book, which is addresse | more particu- 
larly to beginners, ant which forms a volume of the All-England Series. 
Dr. Wilson is a member of the Alpine Club, and he treats his subject in a 
concise and jwlicious manner. Among his most important chapters are those 
M mountaineering in Great Britain, the dangers of the pastime, guides, snow 
and ice work, rock work, climbing without guides, Alpine literature, me lical 
and surgical matters, and the necessary outfit. A few important illustrations 
are by Mr. Ellis Carr, of the Alpine Club ; and there is also a useful glossary 
of mountaineering terms, 
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Microscopic Sea-Life. ILI. Illustrated. H. Scherren. 
Library Journa!.—Kegan Paul. August. 50 cents. 
The American Library Association Library Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 
Katherine L. Sharp. 
Some of the Libraries at the Exposition. Caroline Harwood Garland. 
The Carnegie Free Library at Allegheny, Pa. Illustrated. 
Lippincott’s.—War', Lock. September. 1s. 
In the Plaza de’Toros: Bull Fighting. Illustrated. Marion Wilcox. 
A Girl’s Recollection of Dickens. Eliz, W. Latimer, 


September. 6d. 


August. 5s, 


September. 6d, 


Mrs. Sarah Atkinson. 


Illustrated. J. 


10 cents. 


September. 7d. 


September. ¥ 6d. 
E. W. Abraham. 


W. J. Gordon. 


Illustratel. Henry Walker. 


W. T. Lynn. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Uncle Sam in the Fair. 
Forest-Fires. Felix L. 
Hypnotism: Its Use and ies: Judson Daiand. 


vant Chas. King. 
Oswal 


Little Folks,—Cassell. 
With the Jodlers of the Alps. Annie Glen. 
At Home in Pitcairn Island. Edith E. Cuthell. 


London Philatelist.—Effingham House, Arundel Street. 
The Kreuzer Issues of Wurtemberg. R. Ehrenbach. 


Longman’s Magazine.—39, Paternoster Row. September. 64d. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth ands III. Sir John Hawkins and Philip 
the Second. J. A. Froude. 

Unter den Linden. Rev. M. G. Watkins. 

Bacterial Life and Light. Mrs. Percy Frankland. 


Lucifer.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. August 15. 


Elementals. H. P. Blavatsky. 
Gurus and Chelas. E. T. Sturdy. 
Trust, the Essence of True Religion. 
Selections from the Philosophumena. 
Theosophy and Occultism. 

Science and the Esoteric Philosophy. 
Esoteric Teaching. A. P. Sinnett. 
Cause of Evil. Concluded. Charlotte D. Abney. 
Theosophy and Christianity. Concluded. Annie Besant. 


Ludgate Monthly.—53, Fleet Street. September. 6d. 


Marlborough College. Illustrated. W. Chas. Sargent. 
The River Thames: Maidenhead to Kingston. Illustrated. 
Sixty Years on the Stage: Mr. Henry Howe. Llustrated. 
Our Volunteers: The Artists. - Illustrated. 


Lyceum.—Burns and Oates, 
The Jews Amongst Us. 
The Civilisation of Africa. 
Our Convent Schools and University Education. 
The Coming Races, 
Three Women Poets. 


{4 McClure’s Magazine.—33, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. August. 
15 cents. 

A Dialogue between Eugene Field and Hamlin Garland. Illustrated. 

Personal Reminiscences of Edwin Booth. , Illustrated. General Adam 
Badeau. 

Adventures with Wild Beasts of Karl Hagenbeck. Illustrated. Raymond 
Blathwayt. 

Stranger than Fiction: The Brontés in Ireland. Dr. Wm. Wright. 

Mrs. Gladstone’s Good Works. Illustrated. Mary G. Burnett. 

A Boys’ Republic: Camp Chocorua. Illustrated. Alfred Balch. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. —29, Bedford Street, Strand. Sept. 1s. | 
The Letters of Henry the Fourth. Arthur Tilley. 
Dwellers in Arcady. Mrs. Ritchie. 
George Fox. 
A Chapter on Red Coats. Hon. J. W. Fortescue. 


September. 6d. 


Aug. 25. 7d. 


Is. 6d. 


Henry Pratt. 


Continued. G. R. S. Mead. 


September. 4d, 


Medical Brief.—9th and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. August. One dollar 
5 per annum. 
Treatment of Fever. Dr. C. E. Page. 
Medical Magazine.—4, King Street, Cheapside. August. 2s. 6d. 


The British Medical Association. 
Thyroid Treatment of Myxcoedema. 
Sanitation in Brussels. T. M. Legge. 
Antiseptic Inunction in Scarlatina. S. Peake. 

The Massacre of the Innocents: A Plea for Healthy Surroundings, IX. 


Men and Women of the Day.—’8, Great Queen Street. Sept. 2s. 6d. 
es and Biographies of the Duke of Abercorn, the Countess Cadogan, and 
r. A. Conan Doyle. 
Merry England.—43, Essex Street. 
Magazine Memories: The Orthodor. A.C. Opie. 


Madame De Hautefort. Coventry Patmore. 
Tennyson in His Garden, Alice Meynell. 


Dr. Lorrain Smith. 


August 5. 1s, 


Methodist New Connexion Magazine.—30, Furnival Street. Sept. 6d. 
Chinese Hymnology. G. T. Candlin. 
A Century of English Literature. W. I. Wild. 

Missionary Review of the World.—44, Fleet Street. September. 


25 cents. 
Meiical Missions in Syria and Palestine. Rev. Georg2 E. Post. 
Kami-No-Michi Shinto. A. H. McKinney. 
Korea: Its Present Condition. Rey. J. S. Gale. 
Presbyterian Mission Work in Korea. C. C. Vinton. 
The Late Arthur Mitchell. Rev. F. F, Ellinwood. 
A Great Life: Robert S. McAll. Rev. A. F. Beard. 
A Survey of Missionary Work in Japan. W. E. Griffis. 


Modern Review.—4, Bouverie Street. 


Two Criminal Codes: The Maybrick Case. 
Modern Women v. Milton. 
Waste Material. Mrs. Warner Snoad. 


September. ¢& 
* Gail Hamilton.” 


The Bitter Cry of the Civil Service Clerks. 
Modern Stage Heroines, 
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Wasps and Bees. 
‘Lady Anne Barnard. E. J. Savile. 





Month.—Buras and Oates. 
Mars as a Habitable World. 
The Ecélesiastical Policy of Elizabeth. 
De Tocqueville’s Memoirs. 
Law and Custom. Rev. Wm. Humphrey. 

Monthly Packet.—A. D. Innes, Bedford Street. September. 1s. 
Jane Austen at Lyme. Jobn Vaughan. 
Palermo and its Neighbourhood. Florence Freeman. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams. Agnes Giberne. 
Cameos from English History: Austria and Prussia. C. M. Yonge. 


Mothers and Daughters.—23, Hutton’ Street, Fleet Street. Sept. Ll. 
Hannah More. 
A Chat with Miss Annie Taylor on Tibet. 


National Review.—W. H. Allen. 
The Behring Sea Award. A. W. Staveley Hill. 
An Englishwoman in Tibet. Miss A. R. Taylor. 
For Weary Citizens. Home Rule Bill, &c. H. D. Traill. 
The Immorality of Evoluti nary Ethics. W. Earl Hodgson, 
Hops and Hop-Pickers. Charles Edwardes. 
The Rupee Difficulty. Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 
The Tuscan Nationality, Grant Allen. 
A Warning from Wales. A. Griffith-Boscawen, 
“Judas.” Admiral Maxse. 
Young Genius. Frederick Greenwood. 
Natural Science.—Macmillan. 
On Epiphytes. Percy Groom. 
On the a of the Fauna and Flora of Australia to those of New Zealand. 
C. Hediey, 
Recent Re earches on the Fauna and Flora of Madagascar. 
Sherborn. 
The Interlocking of the Barbs of Feathers. W. P. Pycraft. 
The Lucernarians as Degenerate Scyphomedusze : a Note upon the Phylogeny 
of the Order. James Hornell. 
Biological Theories. VI. The Phylogeny of Lucernarians. C. H. Hurst. 
Notes on the Pipernoid Structure of Igneous Rocks. Prof. H. J. J. Lavis. 
Nautical Magazine.—28, Little Queen Street. 
The Foundering of the Victoria. Capt. E. Bond. 
Oceanography : The Pacific Ocean. Richard Beynon. 
Night Signalling in the Mercantile Marine. Vice-Admiral Colomb. 
Loss of the Honresfeld. G. H. Little. 
Science and Art Navigation Papers, 1893 Wm. Allingham. 


September. 2s. 


Rev. Joseph Stevenson. 


September. 2s. 64. 





September. Is. 


C. Davies 


August. 1s. 


New Californian.—Cor. Union Ave. and First Street, Los Angeles. 


August. 15 cents, 
The Temple of Isis. 


Evolution and Involution as Synthesized in Man. William Main. 


New Peterson Magazine.—112, South Third Street, Philadelphia. Aug. 
20 cents. 
Illustrated. Chas. B. Davis. 
Mary G. Umsted. 
Illustrated. Alice H. Cady. 


The Rise of the Dancing Girl. 
English Days. Illustrated. 
Madame Alphonse Daudet. 


New Review.—Longmans, Green and Co, 
The Coal War. Samuel Woods. 
The Poetry of John Donne. Edmund Gosse. 
Our Public Schools: A Defence of their Methods and Morals. Rey. J. E. €. 
Welldon. 
The Bombay Riots: Who isto Blame? Sir William Wedderburn. 
Silchester and its Story. W. H. St. John Hope. 
Lord Tollemache, the Labourers’ Lord. Frederic Impey. 
The Comédie Frangaise of To-Day. III. Albert D. Vandam. 
A Visit to the Monasteries of Crete. Rennell Rodd. 


Newbery House Magazine.—Griffith, Farran. 
The Medical Diaconate. Rev. T. W. Belcher. 
The Dead Cities of Flanders. Madame A. M. de Goey. 
The Fortunes of Lambeth Palace. Wm. Connor Sydney. 
The Maldive Embassy. Illustrated. Rev. Wm. Wood. 
Agnes Giberne. 


September. 1s. 


September. 1s. 


Nineteenth Century.—Sampson Low. 
Weariness. Professor Michael Foster. 
“ Protestant Science ” ans Christian Belief. Canon Knox Little. 
The Transformation of Japan. Countess of Jersey. 
Father Archangel of Scotland: George Leslie. R. B. Cuninghame-Grabam. 
The Conduct of Friendship. Sir Herbert Maxwell. 
“La Jeune Belgique.” William Sharp. 
The Malay Peninsula. With Map. Alfred Keyser. 
A New Stage Doctrine. Hamilton Aidé, . 
A Question of Taste. E.F. Benson. ~ 
Poaching. L’Aigle Cole. 
American Life through English Spectacles. A. S. Northcote. 
The Verdict of Rome on “The Happiness in Hell.” Father Clarke. 


North American Review.—Brentano. August. 2s. 61. 
The Financial Situation. J. H. Eckels and Sylvester Pennoyer. 
The Lesson of the Victoria Disaster. Wm. McAdoo. ‘ 
Prohibition in England. Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
Disease and Death on the Stage. Dr. C. Edson. 
Anglo-Saxon Union: A Response to Mr. Carnegie. Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
How Cholera can be Stamped Out, Ernest Hart. 
The American Hotel of To-day. Gen. R. C. Hawkins and W. J. Fanning. 


September. 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





The French Peasantry. Marquis> de San Carlos. 

The Useless House of Lords. Justin McCarthy. 

In Behalf of Parents. Agnes Repplier. 

The Issue of the German Elections. Dr. J. H. Senner. 

The Coming Extra Session. G.G. Vest and J. N. Dolph. 

Our Day.—28, Beacon Street, Boston, August. 

The Italian Renaissance of To-day. Rev. G. R. W. Scott. 

Co-operation or Compulsory Fraternalism, Which ? 

Shall We Import the Continental Sunday? Joseph Cook. 
Outing.—179, Strand. September. 61. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel. Illustrate 1. 

A Family Camp in the Rockies. Lilustrated. 

Our Sailor Soldiers : United States Naval Militia. I 

Football on the Pacific Slope. Lilustrated. John Craig. — 

By Canoe from Lake George to the Atlantic. Wim. J. Warburton. 

Overland Monthly.—Pa-ific Mutual Life Building, San Francisco. Aug. 

25 cents. 

The Chinese through an Offiial Window. Lllustrate!. Elizabeth S. Bates, 

The Thiinkets of Alaska. Illustratel. Anna M. Bughee. 

Leland Stanford. With Portrait. J. 5. Hittell. 

Humboldt Lumbering. Illustratel. Mabel H. Closson. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—14, Charing Cross Koad. 
Bimetallism : 
The Case for Silver. 
The Case for Gold. 
Russian Jewry. Illustrate 1. 
An Imperial City : Loudon. 
The Follies of Fashion. ILI. 
tome in America. Illustratel. R. Blathwayt. 
A Dutch Exterior. Illustrated. W. L. Alden. 
Society : the Remnant. Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
The Partridge. Llustrated. A Son of the Marshes. 
People’s Friend.—1%6, Fleet Street. 
Professor John Stuart Blackie. 
Gilenesk and Lochlee. 
Sir Charles Napier. 
Phrenological Magazine.—7, Imperial Arcate, Ludgate Circus, 
September. 6.4. 
Rev. Benjamin Waugh and John Ruskin. With Portraits. 


Physical Education.—Springfiell, Mass. August. 
Graphic Methots in Anthropometry. Wm. A. Jackson. 
Primitive Methodist Magazine.—Sutton Street, Commercial Roa. 
September. 6d. 
The Fjords of Western Norway. Illustratel. W. 


Quiver.—Cassell. September. 6d. 
The Glow-worm. Illustrated. Rev. B. G. Johns. 
An Old Brown Road. Illustrated. Kathleen Watson. 
Scylla and Charybdis. Lllustratel. Rev. J. R. Vernon. 
‘The Beauties ef Childhood in Lowly Places: Their Gladnesses, 
M. E. Wotton. 


Religious Review of Reviews. 


25 cents. 


Charlotte R. Conover. 
rated. E. B. Mero. 





September. 1s, 


W. H. Grenfell. 

W. W. Astor. 

Hall Caine. 

Illustrate i. Sir Lepel Griffin. 
Illustrated, Mrs. Parr. 


September. 61 


Rev. P. Anton. 


1 dol. per ann. 


Tarrant. 





Illustrate. 


4, Catherine Street, Strand. August 15. 
61. 
The Future of the S ottish Establishment : a Rejoinder, 
The Crucible of Criticism. Rev. A. Finlayson. 
Home Missions of the Church. VII 
Philanthropic Institutions. VII 


Review of the Churches.—John Haddon, Salisbury Square. 


The English Premie> and Primate on the Parliament of Relizions 


Aug.15. 61 


The Reunion of the Churches : The Lucerne Conference. Illustrated. 
A Roman Catholic View of the Reunion Movement. 
St. Nicholas.—Fisher Unwin. September. 1s 


Queer Things about Frogs. Llustratel. Haroll W. Chamberlain. 
The Stars and Stripes. Lillustrate!. Henry R. Wray. 


Scots Magazine.—Houlston, Paternoster Square. September. 61. 
Home Rule for Scotland. John Romans. 
Saint Conan, Patron Saint of Loch Awe. 
The Religion of Robert Burns. 

Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Stanford. 
On Sunshine. With Map. H. N. Dickson. 
Colonel C, E. Yate’s Mission to Herat and the Kushk Valley. Captain A. C. 

Yate. 
The Wilds of Iceland. 
Notes on Tuat, Algeria. 

Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 

Izaak Walton. Illustrated, Alex. Cargill. 
A Thackeray Manuscript in Harvard College Library. T. R. Sullivan. 
Clothes: Historically Considerel. Illustrated. Edw. J. Lowell. 
The Machinist. Illustrated. Fred. J. Miller. 
The Tides of the Bay of Fundy. Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. 
A Letter to Samuel Pepys, Esq. Andrew Lang 
Richardson at Home. Illustrated. Austin Dobson 
Sewanee Review.—(Quarterly.) Sewanee, Tenuessee. 
Zola and Literary Naturalism. B. W. Wells. 
Old Northumbrian Worthies. G. F. Milton. 
The Problem of Direct Taxation. 


August. 1s. 61 


September. 1s. 


August. 75 cents, 
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Southern States.—Manuficturers’ Record Publishing Co., Baltimore. 
August. 15 ceuts, 
Atlanta: the Gate City of the South. Illustrated. J. R. Randall. 
The llorida Phosphate Industry. Llustratel. KE. H. Sanborn. 


Strand Magazine.—Svuthampton Street. 6d. 
Portraits of Sydney Grundy, the King of Greece, the Queen of Greece, 
W. E. Lockhart, the Bishop of Exeter, W. L. Wyllie. 
From Behind the Speaker’s C air. VIII. Illustratel. Henry W. Lucy. 
From London to Chicago. Illustrate]. James Mortimer. 





Avgust 


Sunday at Home.—5é6, Paternoster Row. September. 6d. 
Saint Louis: Louis IX. of France. Professor Gibbs. 

Germans in Loadon. Mrs. Brewer. 
Present West Couutry Superstitions, 


The Servants’ Sunday. Kuth Lamb. 


Sunday Magazine, —Isbister. 
Corfu. Illustrated. Prof. J. P. Mahafiy. 
A Walk Round Lincoln Minster. IL. Illustrated. 
Archdeacon Sinclair at Home. Illustrate 1. 
How Brébeeuf Lived and Diei. ‘IT. Bowman Stephenson. 
A Visit to the Home for Lepers at Mandalay. Llustrated. 

Winston. 
Jubilee Remembrances of Peop'e I have Met. IV. 
Sylvia’s Journal.—WarJ, Lock. 


Two Sisters and Their Art: Chat with the Misses Barlow. 

The North London Collegiate School for Girls. 
Mullins. 

English Teachers in Foreign Families. 


Alive King. 
September. 6.1. 


Precentor Venables. 


Rev. W. Rh. 
Newman Hall. 


61. 


Illustrated, 
Illustrated. Mrs, 


September. 


M. L. Cameron. 


Temple Bar.—8, New Burlington Street. September. 1s, 


The Pall of an Army: Old Regimental Colour of 44th Foot. 
A Night with the Trappists. KE. H. Varker. 
The Comte de Paris. 
Glimpses Back: A Hundred Years Ago. 
Theatre.—78, Great Queen Street. 
Mr. George Clarke. Arthur Croxton. 
Six Phases in the Life of Moliére. John Coleman. 
Portraits of Miss Maud Millett and Mr. George Clarke. 
Theosophist.—7, Duke Street, Adelphi. 
Old Diary Leaves. XVII. H.S. Olcott. 
Psychological Religion. S. E. Gopalacharlu. 
The Predictive Art in India. W. R. O11. 
United Service Magazine.—15, York Street, Covent Garden. 
September. 2s. 
The Siamese Question. Lord Lamington. 
Rulers of India. Sir Mountstuart £. Grant Duff. 


September. 1s. 


2s. 


August. 


THE REVIEW OF 


Luscoe 


REVIEWS. 


Smokeless Powder. J. D. Dougall. 
Naval Efficiency and Army Reform. Captain C.K. Callwell. 
History of the 24th Regiment. Colonel J. F. Mauri e. 

In the Solomon Islands. Commander F. W. Wyley. 

‘The Protection of our Commerce in War. Vice-Admiral P. H. 
Military Japan, Lieut.-Colonel E. G, Barrow. 

Soldiers’ Food. A Regular Officer. 

The Peace of Kurope and Russian Designs. Karl Blind. 

The Growth of the United States as a Naval Power. 


August. 10 cents. 
Practical Difficulties in Small Centres. Mrs. Grace Johnstoue. 
Recreation in Ancoats, Charles Rowley. 
Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—853, Broalway, 
August. 30 cents. 
A Little Talk and a Process: Warnerke Process, 
Work.—Cassell. September. 
A Savonarola Chair. Illustratel. Henry O’Connor. 
How to Mix Colours for Painting and Decorating. A. S. Jennin 
The Home Arts and Industries Exhibition. 
The Storing and Indexing of Plans. Llustrated. 


Yale Review.—(Quarterly.) 


61. 


Edward Arnold, Bedford St 
75 cents, 
Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumuer. Prof. G. P, Fisher. 
The Historie Policy of the United States as to Annexation 
Baldwin. 
Edward A. Freeman. Hannis Taylor. 
The Tendencies of Natural Values. Prof. E. A. Ross. 
TLe Behring Sea Controversy from an Economic Standpoint. 
Brown. 
Young England.—56, Old Bailey. 
The Last French Invasion of Ireland. 
George A. Henty. With Portrait. 
The New Navies of our Time. Illustrate. 





September. 


J.C. Paget. 


Young Gentlewoman,—Arundel Street, Strand. 
On Stamps and Stamp Collecting. 
Young Man.—9, Paternoster Row. September. 
Robert F. Horton, With Portrait. D. Basil Martin. 
Capital and Labour. W. Harbutt Dawson. 
E. T. Cook, of the Westminster Cazette. With Portrait. 
Studies of Heads. Illustrated. Edward Garrett. 
Young Woman.—, l’aternoster Row. 
Mrs. Oliphant. With Portrait. W.J. Dawson. 
Hints on Home Nursing. 
What They Read iu the East End. 


Septeniber. 


Miss M. 8S. R. James. 


POETRY. 


Arena.—August. 
The New Crusade. Benjamin Hathaway. 
Can It Be? W. W. Fries. 
Argosy.—September. 
Christian Burke. 
Atalanta,—September. 
The Temple «f the Woods. Janet L. Robe: tson. 
Song for Musi:. Marion Buchanan. 
Atlantic Monthly.—September. 
Hack and Hew. Bliss Carman. 
Two Quatrains. Edith M. Thomas. 
Whisper. John B. Tabb. 


Love’s Seasons, 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—September. 
Glengarry’s Death-Song. Sir Walter Scott. 
Californian Illustrated Magazine.—August. 

Sestina. Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
Edwin Booth. Ina Coolbrith. 

Catholic World.—August 
Faith, Hope, Charity. C. C. Spalding. 

Century Magazine.—Sept:mber. 
Storm-Voices. Archibald Lampman. 
The Horizon Line. Thos. W. Higginson. 
The Test. Mary ‘I. Higginson. 
Chautauquan.—August. 

Wild Balm. Clinton Scollard. 


Cosmopolitan.—August. 
The Red Wolf. Illustr ted. Bliss Carman. 
Genius. Edward L, White. 
A Stradivarius. Virginia W. Cloud. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—‘eptember. 
Baby. Norman Gale. 
Actumn Eve. F. W. Ragg. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—September. 
Hope. John Sansome. 
The Passing of Baldur. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—September, 
Hope Deferred. Helen Marion Burnside, 
The Rescued. Anne Beale. 
Twilight. Augusta Hancock. 
Good Words.—September. 
The Mountain of the Holy Cross. Helena Heath. 
Friendly Leaves, Anna Spode, 
Harper’s Magazine.—Septem)er. 
When Phyllis Liughs.. Illustrated, John Hay. 
September. Archibald Lampman. 
Leisure Hour.—Scptember. 
F. Hf. Wood. 
Lippincott’s.—September. 
Whom the Gols Love. Edgar Fawcett. 
The Sleep of Death. James K. Philips. 
Longman’s Magazine,—September. 
Weather-Wise. E. F. Strange. 
Vesper. Aubyn Trevor-Buttye. 
Magazine of Art.—September. 
Carols of the Year: September. Illustrated. A.C. Swinburne. 
Merry England.—August. 
To a Poet breaking Silence. Francis Thompson. 
Month, —September. 
Aubrey de Vere. 
Pall Mall Magazine.—September. 
Illustrated. Norman Gale. 
People’s Friend.—September. 
The O:d House and the New. J. S. Blackie. 


Arthur L. Salmon. 


Toa Thrush. 


Columbus at Seville. 


Clarinda’s Beauty. 


Septem! er. 


Columb. 


H. Lawrence Swinburne, 
University Extension World.—Luzac and Co., 46, Great Russell Strect, 


New York 


J. M. Tomlinson. 
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CONTENTS OF 


seribner’s Magazine.—September. 


J. Russell Taylor. 

Edith Wharton. 

Mrs. J. T. Fields. 
Duncan C, Scott. 


Moonrise. 
Chartres. 
A Birthday in Autumn. 


REVIEWS AND 


MAGAZINES. 


Sunday at Home.—September. 
A Message from the Fields. Illustrated. E. H. Hickey. 
Sunday Magazine.—‘eptember. 
Patience. Niall Herne. 
Temple Bar.—September. 
H. €. Minchin. 
E. Dawson. 


Afterglow. 
A Roundel. 


MUSIC. 


New York. August 19. 


American Art Journal.—23, Union Square, 
Obarles Gounod at Home. 
Opinions on the Dvorak Theory on Negro Melodies. 
British Musician.—21, Bevis Marks. 
Broadwoo:l’s Bandmaster and Band. 
Pierre Mascagni. 
Church Musician.—4, Newman Street. August 15. 
The Music of the Prayer Book. Rev. G. T. G. Hayward. 
“ Evening Service in G” (Unison), by G. E. Lyle. 
Etude.—1708, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
The Chopin Waltzes as Piano Solos _ E. B. Perry. 
Piano Solos: * Fairy Dance,” by F. G. Rathbun; ‘ Melody in A Flat,” by 
H. D. Hewitt; ‘* Confession,” by Ed. Schiitt. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—September. 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Falstaff” and the New Italian Opera. Illustrated. J. A. 
Maitland. 


August. 31. 


2d. 


August. 15 cents. 


Fuller 


Godey’s Magazine. August. 
Music at the Columbian Exposition. Herbert W. Cireene. 
Leader.—226, Washington Street, Boston.— August. 
Claudio Monteverde. F, Marcillac. 
Duet for Violin and Piano :—‘“ Reverie,” by B. C. Fauconier. 
Magazine of Music.—29, Ludgate Hill. September. 641. 
Riviére’s Reminiscences. J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
W. A. Mozart. O. A. Mansfield. 
Meister.—Kegan Paul. 
Wagner, the Playwright. Louis N. Parker. 
Wagner’s Letters from Paris, 1841. III. 
Methodist Monthly.—119, Salisbury Square. 
Church Music. J.J. Barlow. 


Monthly Musical Record.—86, Newgate Street. 
Ebenezer Prout’s ‘‘ Musical Form.” Dr. C. W. Pear-e. 
Piano Solo: Marie Wurm’s ‘ Valse de Concert.” 


Music Review.—174, Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Polyhymnia Ecclesiastica. W. Waugh Leader. 
Music as Found in Certain Indian Tribes. Alice C. Fletcher. 
Scale and Natural Harmonies of Indian Songs. J. ©. Fillmore. 
History of Cathedral Choirs in Berlin. L. W. Mason. 

Woman in Song. Mme. L. Nordica. 

Music Education: Examinations and Degrees. C. B. Cady. 

The Child Student in School Music. G. A. Veazie 
Music Teacher.—Dalton, Georgia. August. 

Four-Part Songs: ‘‘ Beautiful Dreams,” by J. L. 
May,” by A. J. Showalter. 

Music World.—30, 33, Piue Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hermann Heberlein. 

Piano Solo: ‘* Nocturne,” by Carl Tausig. 
Musical Herald.—8, Warwick Laue. 
Sir Robert Stewart. With Portrait. 
Musical Haunts in London. F. G. Edwards. 
“Row, Gently Row.” Part-Song in two Notations, by Henry Newboult. 
Musical Messenger.—141, West Sixth 
15 cents. 
Anthems: ‘“ Hear Our Petition,” by J. H. Tenney; ‘‘ Marching to the Land 
Above,” by J. H. Fillmore. 
Musical News.—130, Fleet Stre t. ld. August 5. 

Evening Continuation Schools and Music. T. L. Southgate. 

August 19. 
E. H. Turpin. 


1 dollar per annum. 


August 13. Is. 


September. 3. 


September. 2d. 


August. 20 cents. 


50 cents per annum. 
Moore ; ‘* Waiting for the 


July 31. 10 cents. 


September. 2d. 


Street, Cincinnati. August. 


On the Organ with Orchestra. 


Musical Standard.—185, Fleet Street. 31. 
August 5. 
J. W. G. Hathaway. 
August 12. 
Some Unpublished Letters of Wagner. 
The Dearth of Amateur Orchestras. 
August 19. 


Harmony as it is Written. 


Wagner Misunderstood. 
Harmony as it is Written. J. W. G. Hathaway. 

August 26. 
German Vocalisation. 
Common Faults in Boys’ Singing. 

Musical Times.—Novello. 

Norwich Festival Novelties. 
Beethoven’s Sketch Books. J. S. Shedlock. 
Four-Part Song :—‘* Two Cujids,” by A. W. Batson. 


September. 4d. 


Musical Visitor.—John Church Co., Cincinnati. August. 15 ents. 
Eugenia Castellano. A. J. Goodrich. 
Musical World.—145, Wabash Avenue, Chisago. August. 15 cents. 
Piano Solos:—‘ Swing Song,” by F. Lynes: ‘* Sweet Graduates Waltz,"" by 
P. T. Wayne ; “Saratoga Life Galop,” by J. C. Macy. 
National Choir.—Parlane, Paisley. 


Part-Songs: ‘ Fair Ellen of Kirkconnell,” and six others. 


September. 1d. 


New Quarterly Musical Review.—Robert Cocks and Co. August. 1s. 


A Roman Portative Organ of A.D. 63. C. F. Abdy Williams. 
The Culture of the Emotions. Ernest Newman, 
Stanford’s * Veiled Prophet.” 
On Flowers in Music. J. D. Rogers. 
New Review.—‘eptember. 


Opera in England. Sir A. Harris. 


Nonconformist Musical Journal.—44, Fleet Street. September. 2d. 
Musical Incongruities. Arthur Bayliss. 
Festival Hymn :—“ Brightly Gleams our Banner,” by E. Minshall. 
Organ.—149,, Tremont Street, Boston. 25 cents. 
Johann Christian Heinrich Rink. With Portrait. 
Organ Music :—‘* Tempo (di Minuetto.” Jobn 8. Camp. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
The Speed of Hymns and Chants. Joseph W. G. Hathaway 
Che Priest’s Part in the Liturgy. IV. Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
Anthem :—‘* The Lord is full of Compassion and Mercy,” by Dr. E. J. 
Hopkins. 
Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries.—44, Fleet street. 
Organ Music :—‘‘ Concluding Voluntary,” by F. N. Abernethy ; ‘* Introductory 
Voluntary,” by W. Wright. 


August. 


139, Oxford Street. August 15. 2 


Sept. 1s. 6d. 


School Music Review.—Novello. September. 14d. 


Sir John Stainer’s Report on Music in Training Colleges. 
Music in %oth Notations: ‘A Holiday on the Rhine,” 
‘«The Ploughboy,” by W. W. Pearson. 
Strad.—1%6, Fleet Street. 
With Portrait. 


by R. Schumann ; 


September. 21. 
Robert Lindley. 
Quartet Practice. 


Vocalist.—97, Fifth Avenue, New York. August. 20 cents. 
The Function of the Diaphragm. Illustrated. Dr. W. Ward. 
Vocal Music. H. 8. Vining. 
Werner’s Magazine.—108, East 16:h Street, New York. August. 
25 cents. 
Chicago Convention of Elocutionists, 
Musical Expressiveness, IV. B. I. Gilman. 
The Mechanism of Breathing among Singers. ILI]. Dr. Joal. 


ART. 


Musical Record.—Oliver Ditson, Boston. August. 10 cents 
Wagner’s Influence on Vocal Art. J. S. Van Cleve. 
Old Scottish Ballads. J. D. Ross. 
Art Amateur.—Griffith, Farran and Co. September. 1s. 61. 


Art at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. 

The National Gallery. Llustrated. Theodore Child. 
Art Journal.—Virtue, Ivy Lane. 1s. 61. 

“ Cromwell at Ripley Castle.” Etching after Rudolf Lehmann. 

Indoor Venice. Illustrated. Lady Colin Campbell. 


Continued. 
September. 


XUM 


Cromwell at Ripley Castle. Rose E. Kingsley. 

Sir John Day’s Pictures. Illustrated. KR. A. M. Stevenson. 
Some Pyrenean Stairways. Illustrated. A. Elliot. 

rhe Art Sales of 1893. A. C. R. Carter. 

Sir Francis Powell, P.R.S.W. With Portrait. 

Fred. Walker’s “* Harbour of Refuge.” Illustrate]. 

Artistic Furniture at the Chicago Exhibition. I)lustrate |. 





Classical Picture Gallery.—33, King Street, Covent Garden. 
September, 1s. 


Reproductions of ‘‘ The Transfiguration,” by Ruphael ; and eleven others, 
Contemporary Review.—September. 
The Foundations of Art Criticism. [P. G, Hamerton. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—‘eptember. 
The Country of Constable and of St. Partridge. R. L. Everett. 
Forum,—August. 
Art and Shoidy: A Reply to Criti-isms. Frederic Harrison. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—‘eptember. 
Henrik Ibsen as a Landscape Painter. Illustratel. George Holst. 
Good Words.—*eptember. 
The First Artists of Europe. Illustrated. Rey. S. Baring-Goull. 
Magazine of Art,—Cassell. September. 1s. 
“The Blind Girl.” Sir John E. Millais. F 
Portraits of Cardinal Manning. Illustrated. Wilfrid Meynell. 
Jules Chéret. Illustrated. R. HH. Sherard. 





THE GERMAN 


Chorgesang.—Haus Licht, Leipzig. 4 Mks. per half-yeu:. 

August 1. 

Adolf Fischer. With Portrait. 

Choruses for Male Voices: ‘Sommernacht,” by A. Wald; and ‘* Kin Minne- 

singer,” by Max Zenger. 

August 15. 

The Nibelungenlied, revised for singing. IIL. I. Souchay. 

Egmont Froehlich. With Portrait. 

Chorus for Male Voices: ‘* Thor’s Hammerwurf,” by F. von Woyrsch. 








Daheim.—9, Poststrasse, Leipzig. 2 Mks. per quarter. 


Aug. 5. 
Philipp Spitta. With Portrait. 
In Darkest Berlin. V. RR. Stratz. 
Pictures from Bohemia. Ilustrated. . Steben. 

Aug. 12. 
New Churches in Berlin. I. Tlustrate!, H. Schliepmann. 
Emanuel Geibel in Gree.e. R. Koenig. 

Aug. 19. 
New Churches in Berlin. Continued. 

Aug. 26, 
Chicago Exhibition. P. von Sz-zeq ki. 
Liibeck. Illustrated. T. H. Pante 





Deutscher amen Pustet, Regensburg. 40 Pf. 
eft 15. 
Cervantes Saavedra. With Portrait. Prof. K. Pash, 
Games in Ancient Rome. 
Metevrolog!.ai Ovservations. J. Dackweiler. 
Hefti 16. 
Bamberg. Llustrated. Dr. H. Weber. 
Hypnotism. Dr. C. Gutherlet. 
Dr. Ludwig Wahl. J. Schneiderhan. 


Deutsche Revue.-—Tauenzienstr. 50, Breslau. 
6 Mks. per quarter, August. 

King Charles of Roumania. XIX. 
Lothar Bucher. III. H. von Poschinger. 
Weather and Climate. C.F. W. Peters. 
Sixteen Years in the Workshop of Leopold von Ranke. Nill. T.Wielemann. 
Oriental Carpets. Il. J. Janitsch. 
Correspondence of Joseph von Girres. I. J. von Gruner. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—7, L'itzowstr., Berlin. 6 Mks. per quarter. 
August. 

Aesthetic Observation of Nature. Robert Vischer. 

Marco Minghetti, and His Share in the Regeneration of Italy, 1846—59, IL. 
Flaminio. 

The Sandwich Islands. Adolf Murcuse. 

Taormina and Aci Reale. Dr. J. Rotenberg. 

fecent Heine Li ture. Hermann Hiisser. 

Frederick the Great’s Economic Policy. 

Political Gorrespondence: The Opening of the New German Varliament, the 
Riots in the Quartier Latin, the Italian Bank Scandals, ete. 


Deutsche Worte.—VIII. Langegasse 15, Vienna. 50 kr. August— 
September. 
Suicide in the Austrian Army. Dr. 8. Rosenfeld. 
Birth Statistics in France. Dr. L. Gumplowicz. 
House-Keeping Statistics. Dr. A. Braun. 
The Ethical Movement of the Present Day. F. 






von Feldegg. 
Die Gartenlaube,—Ernst Keil’s Nachf., Leipzig. 50 Pf. Heft s. 
In the Parks of Vienna. Illustrate]. V. Chiavacci. 
‘The Perfume of Roses. C. Falkenhorst. 
Artificial Eyes. Dr. C. Wettlauter. 
The White City at Chicago. Illustrated. Rudolf Cronan. 
Heft 2. 
The Wengern Alpine Railway. Illustrated. A. Firancke. 
Karl Braun. With Povtralt. KE. Eckstein. 
The Battstiidt Horse Market. Illustrated. H. Ferschke. 


THE REvIEW OF REVIEWS. 





The Bingham Mildmay Sale. Illustrated. Nicholas Maas. 

The Rom mee of Art: Allegri’s ‘‘ Night” and ‘* Day.” Leader Scott. 
Decorative Sculpture at Chicago. Illustrated. 

The Salons. Il. Illustrated. Claude Phillips, 


Newbery House Magazine.—September. 
Sir John Gilbert. Illustrated. G. Wakeling. 


Strand Magazine.—August 15. 
Luke Fildes. Illustrated. Harry How. 
Studio.—16, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. August 15. 64d. 


Sketching from Nature. Illustrated. Alfred Hartley. 

The Art Critic and the Critical Artist. Illustrated. Norman Garstin. 

The Sketch-Book in the Streets. Illustrated. George Thomson. 

Colour and Form. Illustrated. A. G. Draper. 

Some New Palettes and Colour-Boxes. | Illustrated. 

An Interview with Mr. Frederick Hollyer. Illustrated. Horace Townsend. 


Pen-Drawing for Reproduction: Mixed Drawings for Process. Llustrated. 


C. G. Harper. 
Letters from Artists to Artists. Illustrated. Warrington Hogg. 
Art Stulents’ Work at South Kensington. 


MAGAZINES. 


Die Geselischaft.—Wm. Friedrich, Leipzig 
The Monita Secreta of the Jesuits. Oskar Panizza. 
Oskar Panizza. With Portrait. O. J. Bierbaum. 
Poems by Karl Bleibtreu, and others, 

The Ethical Movement in America. K. Saenger. 
Has Woman a Moral Justification for Existence? P. A. Kirstein. 
War: Theory and Practice. K. Bleibtreu. 
Die Gleichheit.—12, Furthbachstrasse, Stuttgart. 10 Pf. Aug. 9 and 23. 
The International Workers’ Congress at Ziirich. 
Die Katholischen Missionen.—Herder, Freiburg. 4 Mks. per ann. 
September. 
The Martyrdom of Rudolf Aquaviva and his Companions. 
Oa the Kilima-Njaro, Continued. Mgr. Le Roys. 


Freie Buhne.—Kithenerstr. 44, Berlin. 1 Mk. 50 Pf. August. 
Phe Luther Play. C. Flaischlen. 
Berlin Art Exhibition. H. E. Schmidt. 
Phe Social Aristocracy. B. Wille. 
A Word to Frau Irma von Troll-Borostyéni. B. Jeanine. 
Why do,We Educate? O. Rittmann. 


Internationale Revue tiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten. 
—Max Babenzien, Rathnow. 24 Mks. per annum. Aug. 

In Captivity : Reminiscences of a German Prisoner in 1870. Colonel Lissig- 
nolo. 

The Battle of Spicheren. Continued. Lieut.-Col. Nienstiidt. 

The Lower Danube States and the Organisation of Their Armies. Concluded. 

Italian Correspondence by Pellegrino. 

The Attack and Defence of Fortified Positions. Continued, 

Bulgaria and its Politico-Military Significance. 

Jahrbicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine.—A. Bath, 
Berlin. 32 Mks. per annum. August. 

The Campaign of 1809 in the Tyrol, in Salzburg, and on the South Bavarian 
Frontier, Continued. Capt. Heilmann. 

The Fight on the Katzbach, August 26th, 1813. With Map. Lieut.-Colonel 
Wedelstidt. 

The Franco-German Paper War on the Subject of Armoured Cupolas. Con- 
tinued. Major-General Schrider. 

Historical Account of Small-Bore Quick-Firing Guns. 

The New Army Reforms in Spain. 

tussian Infantry Attack. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—E. Ungleich, Leipzig. 3 Mks. 
per quarter. August. 
Heinrich Leo’s Historical Monthly Reports and Letters. O. Kraus, 
Portuguese National Festivals and National Poetry. 
Panama Letters. V.—E. Freiherr von Ungern-Sternberg. 
Letter from Chicago. 
Schill’s March through Mecklenburg. 


Magazin fur Litteratur.—Liitzow-Ufer, 13, Berlin, 40 Pf. 
August 5. 


1 Mk. 30 Pf. Aug. 


Prize Operas. R. Steinweg. 
The Soul of Rhyme. W. Kirchbach. 
August 12. 
Franz Nissel, 1831-1893. M. Necker. 
The Slav Renaissance. G. Karpeles. 
August 19. 
Nordau as a Dramatist. A. Kerr. 
Robert Waldmiiller, M. Necker. 
August 26. 
Munich Art and Drama. E. von Wolzogen. 
Berlin Art Exhibition, 1893. M. Schmid. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens.—C. Gerold’s Sohn, 
Vienna. 17s. per ann. Parts VI. and VII. 
Landing Operations. 
The Mannesman Tubes: their Manufacture and Utility for War Purposes. 
95 Figs. G,. Schwanda, Naval Ordnance Engineer. 
Report of the English Admiralty Boiler Committee. 
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CONTENTS OF 


The Administration and Organization of the United States Navy. 
The Latest Improvements in the Howell Torpedo. 

The Periscope for Submarine Boats. 

Official Reports on the Loss of the Victoria. 

Petroleum and Benzine Motors for Buats and small Vessels. 


Monatssehrift, for Christliche Social-Reform.—Franz Chamra, 
. Pélten. 4 fl. perannum. August. 


The Land Question Congress at Chicago. (Concluded.) Dr. A. Rohling. 
The Reform of Civil Actions. Dr. J. Brzobohaty. 


Industrial Inspectors in England, France, Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. 


Musikalische Rundschau.—I. Maria-Theresienstr. 10, Vienna, 25 kr. 
August 1 and 15. 
Music and the Teaching of Music. E. Krantz. 
Richard Wagner and Heinrich Pudor. 
Neue Zeit.—J. H. W. 


Dietz, Stuttgart. 20 Pf. 


No. 45. 
The End of a Demagogue: Court Preacher Sticker. 
The Curse of Civilisation. Belfort Bax. 
The Economic Development of Japan to 1368, 
No. 46. 


Dr. Paul Ernst. 


Bucher and Lassalle. 
Austrian Industrial Inspection in 1892. 
Japan Concluded. 


D. Zinner. 


No. 47. 
The Economic Development of Japan since 1868. 
Humanity and Class Instinct. Belfort Bax. 

No. 48 
The Frankfort Conference of Finance Ministers. 
The Limits of the Use and Influence of International Congresses. E. 
The North Sea Canal. E. Erni. 
Japan Concluded, P. Ernst. 
Nord und Siid.—Siebenhufenerstr., 2, Breslau. 
Portrait of Dr. Max Burckhard. 
Art and the Natural History of Evolution. Dr, M. 
Leaves from the ** Werther” Circle. Eugen Wolff. 
The Artesian Well at Schneidemiihl. G. Schrider. 
The Development of German National Consciousness, 

Isth Century. KF. Nitzch. 

Poems by ‘Titus Ullrich. 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Kleiststr., 

Philip I. of Spain. E. Marcks. 

Current History and Contemporary Men 
F. Schultess. 

The Struggle between Faith and Unbelief among the Ancients. M. Schneidewin. 

A Martyr of the Red Cross a Hundred Years Ago. R. Wille. 

Notes on South-East Germany. H. von Zwiedineck. 

Political Correspondence; Reform of Prussian Taxation, Army Reform, etc. 


2 Mks. 


Dr. Paul Ernst. 


Bernstein. 


6 Mks. per quarter. August. 


Burckhard. 


Especially in the 


16, Berlin. 2 Mks. 50 Pf. August 


in Immermann’s ‘ Epigonen.” 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—A. Miiller, Ziirich. August. 

The Position of Man in Nature. Dr. B. Vetter. 

Alphonse Vuy. (In French.) Concluded. E. Tissot. 
Sphinx.—Kegan Paul, Charing Cross Road. 2s. 34. August. 

The Psychological and Religious Congress at Chicago. Thomassin. 
The Inufluence of Psychical Facto’s in Occultism. Carl Du Prel. 

Ou Suggestion and Suggestive Circumstances. L. Deluis. 
The New Church. W. Russbiildt. 

Simon Magus. Continued. Thomassin. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herder, Freiburg, Baden. 
per annum. August. 

The History of the Social Movement in Germany. Concluded. H. Pesch. 

William George Ward and the Revival of Catholicism in England. A. 

‘ Zimmermann. 

Russia and Constantinople in the Fifteenth Century. 
Albrecht Ritschl on the Kingdom of God. Concluded. 
The Noone. Concluded. E. Wasmann. 

Pascal’s Last Years. I. W. Kreiten. 
Ueber Land und Meer.—Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Stuttgart. 
Heft 1. 
Sulden and the Payer Monument. Illustrated. L. 
Franzensbad, Illustrated. H. Gregory. 


19 Mks. 80 Pf. 


Concluded. A. Arndt. 
T. Grandreath. 


1 Mk. 


Thaden. 


THE FRENCH 


‘Association Catholique: Revue des Questions Sociales et 
Ouvriéres.—2¢2, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 2frs. Aug. 15. 
The Panama Catastrophe and the Elections. Ségur-Lamoignon. 
Bibliothéque Universelle.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
August. 
Domestic Poetry in Italy. Philippe Monnier. 
On Board an Ironclad. G. van Muyden. 
Hall Caine. Auguste Glardon. 
An Explorer in Patagonia. If. Dr. F. Machon. 
Woman’s Work, Ancient and Modern. II. Berthe Vadier.* 
Chroniques :—Parisian, Italian, rerman, English, Russian, Swiss, Political. 
Chrétien Evangélique.—G. Bridel, Lausanne. 1fr.50c. August 20. 
The Epistles of St. Paul. J. Bovon. 
The Religious Revival in the Canton of Vaud. Concluded. 
Canon and Mrs. Josephine Butler. H. Mouwron.* 





2 fr. 


J. Adamina. 


REVIEWS AND 


MAGAZINES. 339 


The Golden-Wedding of the Grand-Duke and Grand-Duchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz. Illustrated. O. Piepkorn. 

Christopher Marlowe. M. Landau. 

Strassburg. Llustrated. 

Crime in Berlin. Illustratel. E. Thiet 

A Visit to the Baltic Sea Watering-Places. 

Germany at the World’s Fair. Lllustrate 1. 

Heft 2. 


Illustrated. 


The Algau Alps. Illustrated. 


The Hundred and Fiitieth Anniversary of the University of Erlangen. Illus- 
trated. 
Charlotte Corday. 
The Ducal Pair of Altenburg. Illustrated. 
Germany at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. 
Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium at the World’s Fair. Illustrated. 
Universum.—A. Hanuschild, Dresden. 50 Pf. 
Heft 25. 
The Artist’s Festival at Munich in 1493. Illustratel. Max Haushofer. 
How Should We Breathe? Ernst Halm. 
Louise Dumont, Actress. With Portrait. D. Saul. 
Heft 26. 
Watering-Places on the Norman Coast. Llustrated. L. Pietsch. 
Collectors and Collections. F. Luthmer. 
Dr. Nansen. With Portrait. 
Unsere Zeit.—J. H. Schorer, Berlin. 75 P£ 
Heft 12. 
Paris Society Fin-de-Siécle. E. von Jugow. 
The Headquarters of the Anarchists. Ll. S. Margie 
The Beard iu the Army. Llustrated. KR. Knitel. 
Heft 13. 
Emancipation of Women in France. E. von Jagow. 
Mars. A. Schulze. 
Velhagen und Klasing’ : ,Monatshefte. -53, Steglitzerstr., Berlin. 


August. 
Thorn, the WatchTower on the ~ ei co Illustrated. 
Are there Sea-Serpents ? Georg Wislicenus. 
The Spitzer Sale. 
Fine Arts under the Hohenzollerns in the 
Paul Seidel. 
Richard Voss, 


Franz Hirsch. 


Time of the Great Electoral Prince. 


With Portrait. J. E. Freiherr von Grotthuss. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, Stuttgart. 





1 Mk. Heft 13. 
The World’s Fair. Illustrated. E. von Hesse-Wartecg. 
Anatolia. Lllustrate!. C. Freiherr v. d. Goltz. 
Landing Manwuvres ot - German Fleet. ustrated. F. Lindner. 





Dogs and Dog-Bree ling. Illustrated. Professor L. Hoffmann. 


‘The Chinese. Ul lustrated. Ludwig Hevesi. 


Die Waffen Nieder !—E. Pir 
Verestschagin’s Reminiscences, 
Federation and Peace. Marchese P. Pandolfi 

International Brilges. F. Bajer. 

The Work of Peace. E. Ducommun. 

Westermann’s lilustrierte Deutsche Monatshefte.— 

4 Mks. Ly annum, September. 

Pope Pius 1X. Illustrated. S. Mfinz. 
Finger-Posts on the High Seas. Illustrated. M. 
Dist in the Economy of Nature. B. Dessau. 
The Ange ls of Melozzo da Forli. Llustrated. 
Beethoven's Circle of Women. Illustrated, 
Music in Speech. E. Eckstein, 


Wiener Literatur- Zeitung. 


rson, Dresden, 6 Mks. per annum. August. 


Brunswick. 


W. Meyer. 


A. Schmarsow. 
A. C. Kalischer. 
-I. Spiegelgasse, 12, Vienna. 25 kr. 
\ugust. 


Dr. Arnold er Dr. E. W engraf. 
Franz Nissel. . Dorda, 
The Rose in Hei ine’s Poems. Concluded. P. Bernard. 


Something New about Tourgenieff. H. Gliicksmann. 
Zuschauer.—I1. Durchs:hnitt, 16, Hamburg. 
per quarter. August 15, 
Anton Reiser. TI Handwerk. 
The Technique of Artistic Creation. 


MAGAZINES. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—®, rue St. Joseph, Paris. 
August 10. 

«The Master Builder.” H. Albert. 

Specialities in Art. H. de Malvost. 


1 MK. 50 Pf. 


IV. C. Brunner. 


60c. 





Buddhism. E, Cére. 
Ermitage.—2s, rue de Varenne, Paris. 60 cents. August. 
Adolphe Retté. R. de Marés. 
Victor Hugo and the Century. Saint Antoine. 
Haute Science.—11, rue de la Chaussée d’Antiv, Paris. 15 frs. per annum. 





August 27. 
Studies on the Origins of Christianity. L. Ménar’. 
Journal des Economistes.—l4, rue Richelieu, 
August 
Economic Liberty. G. Du Puynoie. 
Chinese Colonization in the United states. G._ 


Paris. 3 fr. 50 c. 


N. Tricoche. 
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Ministerial Officers. L. Theureau. 
The Agricultural Movement. G, Fouquet. 
anis, D. Ballet. 


Journal des Sciences Militaires —L. Baudoin, 30, rue et passage 
Dauphine, Paris. 40 frs. per annum. July and August. 
The Strategy of Marching. Continued. General Lewal. 
Ought Metz to have beeu left in 1870? 
Cryptography: Methods of De:ipherment. 
Valerio, : 
The Tactical Instruction of Officers. 2 mips. Continue]. 
The Campaign of 1-14: The Cavalry of the Allie Armies. 
Commandant Weil. . 
The Frontiers and Fortresses of the Principal Powers: Great Britain and her 
Colonies. ; 
Remarks on the Political and Historical Geography of Central Europe. 
The English Campaigu in the Soudan, 1584-5. Coutinued. Commandant 
Palat. 
Ménestrel.—2 bis, rue Vivienne, Paris. 
August 6, 13, 20, and 27. 
Continued. A. Pougin. 


Continuel. 16 figs. Captain 


Continued. 


10 frs. per annum. 


Marie Malibran. 


Nouvelle Revue.—18, King William Street, Strand. 
August 1. 


A Hitherto Unpublished Memoir of Mirabeau. C. de Lomenie. 
A Doctor’s Degree at Cambrilge. C. Saiut-Saeus. 
Eastern Capitulations. Z. Marcas. 
Germans and Russians. V. ‘The Battle of Kuners‘lorf. 
Witchcraft Trials in the 17th Century. 1. Dela-roix. 
The Regeneration of Children by the Sea. G. Lafargue. 
The Woman Question. Madame J. Schabl. 
Letters on Foreign Politics. Madame Adam. 

August 15. 
The Origin of Kissing. C. Lombroso. 
The Japanese Military Manceuvres. Minegab. 
Russians and Germans. VI. ‘The Russian Ovcupation of Berlin. A. 

mbaud, 

Three Great Gallo-Roman Towns. 
With the Indians of Oklahama. 
The Charity of Queen Olga and Grecian Women. 
Modern Sport. Conclusion, G. de Wailly. 
Letters on Foreign Politi:s. Madame Adam. 


Nouvelle Revue Internationale.—23, boulevard Poissonniére, Paris. 
50 frs. perannum. August 15. 

The Pamirs. S. Ximénés. 

The Basin of the Nile. Comte M. d’Estrey. 

Women Opium Smokers in China. 

Review of European Politics. Emilio Custelar. 
Réforme Sociale.—54, rue de Seine, Paris. 1 fr. 

September lL. 

The Amiens Strikes. H. Valleroux 

An English Imitation of the Chinese Family : Major Poore and the Villag»s of 
Wiltshire. KE. Simon. 

Wages and Hours of Labour in the Department of the Seine. 


62 frs. per annum. 


A. Rambaui. 


R. Cagnat. 


Madame M. Shaw. 
Malame H. Las:aris. 


August 16 and 


A. Fontaine. 


Revue d’Art Dramatique.—44, rue de Rennes, Paris. 1 fr. 25 ¢. 
August 1. 
The French Hamlet in England. R. Benoist, 
Angust 15. 
Criticism and Berlioz. 
Edouard Brandés. L. Vernay. 
Revue Blcue,—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 60 c, 


August 5. 
Popular Instruction and Morality. L. Rossigneax. 
Three Days at Chicago. M. Bouchor. 
Letters of a Parliamentarian. XXIIL. 
Parliamentary Jargon. E. Frank. 

August 12, 


Paul Laffitte. 


Literary Souvenirs. E. Grenier. 
A New Method of Criticism: Max NovJau. 
Political Indifference. Paul Laffitte. 
General Thoumas ani the War of 1370-71. Col. Belin. 

August 19. 
Parliamentarism or Plébiscite. Paul Laffitte. 
Emblematic Poetry at the Beginning of the Seventeenth Century. 
Three Days at Chicaguv. Continued. 

August 25. 
M. de Treitschke, Germin Historian. A. Guilland. 


J. Thorel. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—18, King William St., Strand. 
annum. August 1. 


The Italians of To-day. II. R. Bazin. 
The French Bar during the Revolution. 
Speculation and Banking. R. J. Levy. 
Sir Frederick Pollock aud his Theory of Persecution. G. Valbert. 
August 15. 
Franche-Comté. III. Legends and Popular Tralitions, Agzicultural Situation. 
V. Du Bled. 
The Exhibition of Portraits of the Century’s Writers and Journalists. Réné 
umic. 
Real Property from the Days of Philip Augustus to Napoleon. 
G. d’Avnel. 
The Arcachon Valley. G. Thoulet. 


62 fis. per 


G. Delom de Mézerac. 


The Vicomte 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—17, rue Montparnasse, Paris. 1 fr. 

August 1. 

Siam. Illustrated. 

Social Congresses. R. Allier. 

Max Nordau on Waguer. M. Delines. 

Guy de Maupassaut. Illustrated. Sully-Prudhomme 

The Harrison Administration. Illustrated. M. Paisant 

Brown-Séquard. Dr. Levillain. 
August 15, 

Siam. Continuei. 

Mudern Education. J. Legrand. 

Zola’s “ Docteur Pascal.”” Gi. Pellissier. 

Music in Dahomey. J. ‘Tiersot. 

The Fournereau Mission, 1891-2 Lilustrated. A Robin. 

Revue de Famille.—s, ruc de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris, 1 fr. 50 c. 


August 1. 
Woman. III. Jules Simon, 
Evolution of the Navy. I. M. Loir. 
Women of the North: Sophie Kowalewsky and Anne Charlotte Lefer, 
Duchess of Caianello. Comte M. Prozor. 
Gold and silver. LP. Beauregard. 
Unpublished Memoirs of Gen. Rossignol. IL. 
August 15. 
Two Costume F*tes at the Prussian Court, 1804. 
Glasgow. H. Potez. 
The Violation of the Royal Tombs in 1793. 
lhe Thoughts of a Russian on the Russians. 
Lamartine. G. Larroumet. 
Revue Frangaise.—4, Princes Buildings, Coventry St. 
The Comédie Frangaise ia London. P. Caume., 
Zola’s ** Docteur Pascal.” 1B. Minsse, 
Francisque Sarcey. i. Petitteau. 


Revue Francaise de lEtranger et des Colonies.—l, plave «’Iéua, 


HI. Bouchot. 


Brieux. 
Marquise Dina Pareto. 


August. 13, 


aris, 1 fr. 50 ¢ 
August 1. 
Military Hygiene in Indo-China. Schreiner. 
The Drainage of the Zuyder Zee. With Maps. 
The French Soudan. 1891-2, Col. Humbert, 
France and Siam. G. Demanche and others, 
August 15. 
Military Hygiene in Indo-China. Continue 1. 
Madagascar ; Clima, /-arthquakes, Cyclones, 
The English in Uganda, 
Revue Générale.—Burns and Oates, 28, Orchard Street. 
August. 
Madame de Sta#l. Ciarles Woeste. 
Edouard Rod. Concludei. HH. Bordeaux. 
Jean Lemaire and the Renaissance. I. G. Doutrepont. 
The Hotel de Rambouillet. I. EK. Marcel. 
The Manufacture of Diamonds. M. Lefebvre. 
The Algevian Sahara to Lake Tchal. Commandant Grandin. 


I. Camboué. 


12 frs, per ann. 





Revue Internationale de Sociologie.— 6, rue Soufflot, Paris. 10 frs. 
perannum. July-Aug. 

The Patriarchal Family in the Caucasus. Maxime Kovalevsky. 

The Phonetic Laws of Language. A. Meillet. 

Che Discussion of the Socialist Programme and Deotrine in the German 

™ Reichstag. A. Raffalovich. 

The Social Movement in Portugal. J. J. Tavares de Medeiros. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.—L. Bandoin, 30 rue et passage Danphine, 
Paris. 56 frs. per annum. August. 


a for Determining the Position of Stars. 3 figs. Lieutenant 

). Ronin. 

Study on the Organisation of the Coast Defences of the United States, continned. 
5 figs. Lieut. F. Lonel. 

Method of Training Coast Guns so as to Utilise to the Rest Advantage the 
Instantaneous indications of the kelemetre. 9 figs. Major P. Andouard. 

lhe Souillagoutt Tables for Calculating the Altitude and Azimuth without the: 
Use of Logarithms. 4 figs. Lieutenant Le Blanc. 

iTistorical Studies on the War Navy of France, 1765-1772, continued. 
Chabaud-A rnault. 

Che Biology of the Sardine. 

a Mechanics: Notes onthe Liw of the Solar System. 

‘i Is. 


Revue Philosophique.—108, boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 3 fr. 


Laughter and Liberty. A. Penjon. 

The Problem of the Ln finite ; the Relativity. 
Judgment and Resemblance. V. Egger. 
On the Definition of Socialism. i. Belot. 


Captain 
Captain J.. 
Aug. 


G. Mouret. 


Revue des Questions Scientifiques.—(Quarterly.) 16, rue 
Treurenberg, Brussels, 20 fr. per annum. July. 

The Episcopal Jubilee of Leo XIII. and the Scientific Society of Brussels. 
How the World will End. (. de Kirwan. 
Physics and Metaphysics. P. Duhem 
Raves and Languages. RK P. J. van Den Gheyn. 
The Combustible Minerals of Sumatra, Java, Borneo, ete. 
The Forest of Civrais. E. Desjobert. 


Revue des Revues.—7, rue Le Peletier, Paris. 1 fr. 


(ienius and Talent in Women. César Lombroso. 
No Happiness in Heaven. George Barlow. 


A. A. Fauvel. 


August, 
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10 frs. 
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Aug. 








XUM 


CONTENTS OF 


Revue Socialiste.—10, rue Chabanais, Paris. 1 fr. 50 ¢. 
The Utopia in History. B. Malon. 

The Nature and Organic Character of Social Laws. 
What the Socialist Theatre ought to be. R. Delons. 
The Social Question and the Elections. A. Delon. 


Revue Scientifique.—Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 
August 5, 


Dr. J. Pioger. 


Scientific Congresses. 

August 12, 
H. Moissan. 
C. Brunot. 


Diamonds. 
Optical Illusions, 
August 19. 
Experimental Anatomy in Botany. (i. Bonnier. 
The Ostrich and Colonisation. M. Forest. 
Atigust 26. 


Meteorology at the Museum of Natur.i ilistory for Travellers. D. 
Revue Spirite.—24, rue de l’etits-Champs, Paris. Aug 


The Opponents of Spiritism. 


THE 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Via Ripetta, 246, Rome. 

August 5, 

The Apostolic Delegation to the United States. 

The Actions and Instincts of Animals. 

The Migrations of the Hittites. Continued. 
August 19. 

The Bankruptcy of Liberalism. 

The Columbian Exhibits at Chicago. 

Early Christian Hymns. 


La Cultura.—Via Vicenza, 5, Rome. 
The Education of Women by Women. B. 


12 lire per annum 


La Nuova Antologia.—Via del Corso, 466, Rome. 46 frs. pe 
August 1. 
H. A. Taine. Continued. G. Barzellotti. 
The Crisis in Siam. 
The Last Duke of Lucca: The Amnesty of 1833. G. Sforza. 


Brigandage in the Venetian Republic. Concludel. P. Molmenti. 
August 15. 

Adolfo Venturi. 

M. Ferraris. 

L.. Chiala. 


The Pitti Palace. 
The Monetary Situation. 
A Last Word on the Bardo Treaty. 
A New Star. Z. Bianco, 


La Rassegna.—Via San Carlo, 16, Naples. 
The Schools and Institutions of Sister Orsola at Naples. 


36 frs. per ann. 


THE SPANISH 


3, Madrid. ¢ 


Espafia Moderna.—Cuesta de Santo Doming», 1 
per annum. August. 
Lamennais according to his Correspondence. E. Caro. 
Judicial and Medical Applications of Criminal Anthropology. Cesa 
La Ciudad de Dios.—Real Monasterio cel Escorial, Matril. 
perannum. August 5. 

Manuel F. Miguélez. 
kK. del Valle Ruiz. 
17, Madril. 


Jansenism in Spain. 
History of JLsthetic Ideas in Spain. 


Revista Contemporanea,—Calle le lizarr, 
July 30. 
A de Segovia y Corrales. 


The Natural Productions of Spain. 
*ablo de Alzola. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Wealth. 
The American Parks. 


THE 

De Gids.—Luzac and Co. 3s. August. 
Majesty. Continuation. Louis Couperus. 
Ernest Renan. I. Dr. H. J. Polak. 
Conservative Scepticism? 1. Man aut Divine Worship. Pr 

Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac and Co. Is. 61. August. 
The South African Republic and its Railways. Th. Steinmetz. 
Cremation. D. Hartevelt. 





THE SCA 


Danskeren,—Kolding. Yearly. & kr. August. 

Ludwig Holberg and the Danish Kast Indian Company. LL. 

Christen Christensen. ¥ 

The Moorland Question. 

Stanley’s Last ‘Travels. 

The Swedish Girls’ Schools. 

Eira.—Stockholm. No. Li. 

Chirurgical Casualities at Halimsta:di Hospital (1892.) Dr 

Asiatic Cholera. F ’ 

The Keeley Cure of Drunkenness. Dr. H. Selldén. 
Idun.—tFrithiof Hellberg, Stockholm. Yearly, 8 kr. 

Madame Juliette Adam. With Portrait. Mari Mibi. 

The Woman Question and Scieace. Kate Schirmac!er. 


L. Schrider. 
L. Schrier 
L. Schriiler. 


No. 


August 15. 


August 12. 


Schrider, 


. G, Tillmann. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Psychology. 


Prvofs of the Existence of Spirits. Dr. Gasion de Messimy. 


Revue du Vingtiéme Siécle.—7, Koblenberg, Bile. 
August 5. 


60¢. The Colmas Club during the Revolution. 
Dramatic and Musical Evolution in 1893. A. de Brahm. 
August 20. 
Dramatic Evolution. Continued. 
The Political Comedy and the French General Election of 1893. 
Université Catholique.—25, rue du Plat, Lyon. 20 fr. per annum. 
August 15. 
The Crigins of Civilis tion. Robiou. 
Berthelot. ‘Daise a4 KRénuau as tiporiaus BP. Ragey. 
vlad | *USS@u. tinwes Pesto: 
. 1 fr. ‘Tne Cacwou> tevaisauce m iney'and and Cardinal Newman. Continved. 


J. Grabiusk. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Lighting of Naples: Gas and Ele tric Light. 
Variety in the Mortality Tables of Life Assurance Comp nies. 
An Answer to the Times on the Italian Banking System. E. 


ITALIAN 


F. ci Palma. 
Capuano, 
La Rassegna Nazionale.—Via della Pace, 2. Florence, 30 frs. per ann. 
August 1. 


Shelley. L. Biagi. 

On the Rio della Plita. Continuel. A Scalabrini. 

Commemorations of Alex. Manzoni. F. Crispolti. 

A Critival Dissertation of the Exameron of A. Stoppani. 
August 16. 

The Origin of the United States Constitution. U. 


Enfrasiv. 


Ojetti. 


er annum. Charity in Rome from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Woman and Religion. Luigi Vitali. 
Révista Marittima.—Tipografia del Senato, Rome. 25 lire pr ann. 
August and September. 
The Application of Oil for Calming the Sea. 42 figs. Captain S. Raincri. 
Historical Account of Ancient Monster Guns, Lieut. E. Bravette. 
Aluminium and its Alloys. Continued. Lieut. A. del Bono, 
Offi ial Reports on the loss of the WVietoria, 
The De Frasseix Optical Sight for Guns. 2 figs. 
he Atl ntic Currents. 2 Charts. 
August 1. Text of the Report on the Naval Estimates presevted to the Italian Cham) r of 


Deputies on 12 April, 1493. 


MAGAZINES. 


August 15. 
nsof Spain. A. de Seg 


i 
of Wealth. Val 


antages 


30 pesetas. 
Natural Pro tu ti 
utag?s aud Disa iv 


The 
Aly 





Deposito Hidiografies Calle de Al 
July and August. 
The Spinish Cosmographer Alouso de Santa Cruz. H. E. Senor Don M. Ferreiro 
Proceedings of the Spanish North-American Division at the Re ent Navai 
Review 
Methol for Determining the Position of a Ship by the New System 
micval Navigation. 
Subm irine Navig ition. 
Voyage of the Santa | aria to New York 
Un the most importaut Imp evements in the 
Torpe.lo. 


MAGAZINES. 


r L: mbroso. 
16 


Revista General de Marina. ala, 56, 


pesetas Malril. 20 pesetas per annom. 


f Astrono- 
2 pesetas. 
Captain N. Monturiol. 

Commander Concas, 
Whitehead-Sch wartz 


Kopf 


DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—luzac and Co., 46, Great 
Russell ‘treet. Is. 41. August, 
f. C. B. Spruyt. 
Jan Vrolijk, Dut -h Artist. P. A. Haixman, Jr. 


The Centenary of (Dut-h) Horse Artillery. I’. de Bas. 


NDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Kringsja2r.—Huseby aud Co., Kristiania. 
Professor Huxley's Oxford Le-ture. 
Eleonora Duse. With Portrait. Jens Thiis. 
Thomas Carlyle. H. Tambs Ly-he. 


Samtiden.—Gerhard Gran. 
The Quartier Latin. Sophus Claussen. 
* Pewe” and the Theologians. H. Devold. 
The Social Question. E.imondo de Amicis. 
Vor Tid.—Olaf Norli. 
Our Home Politi's. B. BjSrnson. 
War or Peace. P. K. Kosegger. 
The Higher Examinations tor 
Arne Garborg and his School. 


Yearly, s kr. No. 4. 


Bergen. Yearly, kr. 10. Ju'y aul Avguct. 






Kristiania. Kr. 1°60 per half-year. 


32. 





Teachers. C. A. Eftesol. 





en 








INDEX. 


——_—_—_—_~——_ 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index. 





A.©.Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. F. R. Fortnightly Review. Nat. R. National Review. 
A. J.P. American Journal of Politics. ; Forum. N. Sc. Natural Science. 

.R. Andover Review. Fr. L. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. N.N. Nature Notes. 
A. A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of G. M. Gentleman’s Magazine. Naut. M. Nautical Magazine. 

Political and Social Science. tJ. Geographical Journal. N. E. Ms New England Magazine, 

Ant. Antiquary. G. 0. P.  Girl’s Own Paper. New R. New Review. 
Arch, R. ‘Architectural Record. GW, Good Words. New W. New World. 

. Arena. G. T. Great Thoughts. N. H. Newbery House Magazine. 
Arg. Argosy. G. B. Greater Britain. N.C. Nineteenth Century. 

Asclepiad. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. N. A. R. North American Review. 

A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. C. Our Celebrities, 
Ata. Atalanta. I. Idler. 0. D. Our Day. 
A. M.} Atlantic Monthly. I. L. Index Library. 0. Outing. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics. P.E.F. Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Bel. M. _Belford’s Monthly. I. R. Investors’ Review. P. M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. E. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Phil. KR. Philosophical Review. 
B.T. J. Board of Trade Journal. ir: i. Irish Monthly. P. L. Poet-Lore. 
Bkman. Bookman. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. P. RK. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
c.P.G. Cabinet Portrait Gallery. J. Ed. Journal of Education. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
Cal. R. Calcutta Review. J. Micro. Journal of Microscopy. Psy. R. Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
C.I. M. Californian Illustrated Magaziue. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Iconomy. Research. 
Cc. ¥F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R. A.S. Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. ¥ ‘ae Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
C.8.J.  Cassell’s Saturday Journal. J.R.C.1, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. Q. L Quarterly Review. 
Cc. W. Catholic World. Jur. R. Juridical Review. Q. Quiver. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. kK. 0. King’s Own. hk. R. R. Religious Review of Reviews, 
C. J. Chambers’s Journal. K. Knowledge. tel. Reliquary. 
Char. R. Charities Review. L. H. Leisure Hour. R. C. Review of the Churches, 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Libr. Library. St. N. St. Nicholas, 
Ch.Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. R. Library Review. Se. A. Science and Art. 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly, Scots. Scots Magazine. 
c..R. Contemporary Review, L. Q. London Quarterly. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine, 

; Cornhill. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot. R. Scottish Review. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan, Luc. Lucifer. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Luidgate Monthly. Shake. Shakespeariana, 
D. R. Dublin Review. Ly. Lyceum. Str. Strand, 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Ma Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 


Econ. R. Economic Review. 
E. R. Edinburgh Review. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. 


Medical Magazine. 


. Men and Women of the Day. 


Merry England. 


Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. Mind Mind. 

Eng. M. Engineering Magazine. Mis. R Missionary Review of the World. 
E. H. English Historical Review. Mod. R Modern Review. 

E. I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mon. Monist, 

Ex. Expositor. M, Month. 

Ex. T. Expository Times. . M.-P. Monthly Packet. 


F. L. Folk-Lore. 





ee ig ag 
Col 


C. E. Yate’s Mission to Herat and the Kushk Valley, Capt. A. (C. 


Yate on, Scot G M, Aug. 
Africa : 
The Civilisation of Africa, Ly, Aug. 


With the Railway Survey to Victoria Nyanza, by Capt. J. W. 


Aug 
The Story of the South African Diamond Fields, by Rev. J. Reid, G W, Barnard, Lady Anne, 


Sept. 


A Woman in the African Diggings, by Annie Russell, C M, Sept. 


Agricultural Depression in East Anglia, R. Heath on, C R, Sept. 


Algeria: Notes on Tuat, Scot G M, Aug. 


Altenburg: With the Vandals, by J. Baker, L H, Sept. 


American People : 


The American Hotel of To-day, Gen. R. C. Hawkins and W. J. 


N AR, Aug. 


Americar Life through English Spectacles, by A. S. Northcote, N C, Sept. 
Anderson, David, R. Blathwayt on, G T, Sept. 


Sun. M. Sunday Magazine. 


TB; Temple Bar. 
Th, Theatre. 
- hink. Thinker. 
.S. M. United Service Magazine, 
W. be Westminster Review. 
Y. R. Yale Review, 
ee Young Man, 
2 2 Young Woman. 


Austen, Jane, J. Vaughan on, M P, Sept. 


Australia: 


Australian Banks, I R, Aug. 
Braggart Queensland, I R, Aug. 
Austria: Commercial Education in Austria, B T J, Aug. ° 


Pringle, G ou, 


Bacterial Life and Light, Mrs. Perey Frankl: ~ on, Long, Sept. 


Soaks Savile on, N H, 5 


Barnard, kdward Emerson, 8. W. surnham on, gn Sept. 


Barrie, J. M., C. Weird on, G@ T, Sept. 


Beaconsfield, Lord, and His Minor Biographer, Bkman, Sept. 
Rehring Sea Dispute, see under Fisheries Disputes, 


Belgian Literature : 


“La Jeune Belgique,” W. Sharp on, N C, Sept. 


Belvoir Castle, Duchess of Rutland on, E J, Sept. 
Fanning on, Berlin: Unter den Linden, by Rev. M. G. Watkins, Long, Sept. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism, (see also Contents of the Andover Review, 


Expositor, Expository Times, Homiletic Review) : 
The Real and Unreal God, by Rev. W 


. H. Savage, A,  . 


Anthropology : 
Rev. T. Hughes on, A C Q, July. 
The Age of the Human Race according to Molern Science and Biblical 
Chronology, by Rev. J. A. Zahm, A C Q, July. 
The Primitive Creed of Man, Condé B. Pallen on, A C Q, July. 
Archeology, (see also Contents of Journal of the Cork Historical and Archeo- 
logical Society, Antiquary) : 
Education in Ancient Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Judea, C. G. Herbermann 
on, AC Q, July. 
Silchester, W.H. st. John Hope on, New R, Sept. 
Armies, (see also Contents of United “ervice wagasine) : 
The Military and the Magistrates, by (. Irving, F R, Sept. 
A Chapter on Red Coats, by Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Mac, Sept. 
Art: A Question of Taste, by E. F. Benson, N C, Sept. 
Asia: Balance of Power in Eastern Asia, Black, Sept. 
Astronomy : 
The Moon as Seen from Mount Hamilton, W. T. Lynn on, L H, Sept. 
Mars as a Habitable World, M, Sept. 
Sun-Rays and Star-Beams, by Agnes Giberne, M P, Sept. 
Ameriva’s Achievements in Astronomy, E. 8. Holden on, F, Aug. 
Athens, Ancient, and Modern Athenians, D. Williamson on, K Q, Sept. 
Athletics: Development of*Athletics in the United States, C. W. Whitney on, 
F R, Sept. 





The Authenticity of the Gospels, Dr. A F 4 it on, C W, 
** Protestant Science” and Christian Belief, by Canon Hex Little, NC, 





Sept. 
Birds: The — Hen and Its Enemies, by S. Goodhue, Cos, Aug. 
Bjirnson, B., H. H. Boyesen on, Cos, Aug. 


Blake, W illiam John Vance Cheney on, C I M, Aug. 

Blessington, Lady, E. L. Didier on, Chaut, Aug. 

Booth, Edwin, H. A. Clapp on, A M, Sept. 

Brooks, Phillips, His Letters from India, ve M, & 

Bull- Fighting : In the Plaza de_‘Toros, by Saxton’ W ilcox, Lipp, Sept. 
Bussaco in 1810, G@ M, Sept. 


California, see Contents of Californian Illustrated Magazine. 

Canaia, (see also Contents of Canadian Magazine): 
The Pacific Railway and the Canadian Government, I R, 
Comer: Ky Canoe from Lake George to the Atlantic, by a Warburton, 
Sept. 
Catholic Church, (see also Contents of American Catholic Quarterly, Catholic 
World, Merry England, Lyceum): 

Rome in America, by R. Blathwayt, P M M, Sept. 
€ ylon: The Mallive Embassy, by ‘Dr. Wm. W ood, N H, Sept. 
Chamberlain, Joseph, 

“* Judas,” by Adm. Maxse, Nat R, Sept. 
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INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 


Chicago and the World’s Fair : 
Sights at the Fair, hy G. Kobbé, C M, Sept. 
Uncle Sam in the Fair, by Capt. C. King, Lipp, Sept. 
Cholera: How Cholera can be Stamped Out, by E. Hart, NAR, Aug. 
Church and Christianity, (see also unter Bible and Biblical Criticism) : 
Office of the Ideal in Christianity, by C. Nerton, A, Aug. 
Church of the Future: 
The Lucerne Conference, R C, A 
A Roman Catholic View of the Saitek Movement, R C, Aug. 
Charch of Scotland : 
The Future of the Scottish Establishment, R R R, Aug. 
Churches : 
Lincoln Minster, Precentor Venables on, Sun M, Sept. 
St. Magnus of the Isles, W. M. Metcalfe on, G W, Sept. 
Church of St. Clement in Rome, Rev. P. J. Gloag on, G@ W, Sept. 
Clergy and Politics, by Prof. J. J. McCook, Hom R, Sept. 
Cook, E. T., of the Westminster Gazette, Y M, Sept. 
Corfu, Prof. J. P. Mahaffy on, Sun M, Sept. 
Corporal Punishment in Schools, Rev. J. R. Diggle on, C S J, Sept. 
Crete and its Monasteries, by Rennell Rodd, New R, Sept. 
Cricket : 
C. W. Alcock on, C F M, Sept. 
Cricket Old and New, by Hon. R. Lyttelton, E I, Sept. 
Crime and Criminals, (see also under Prisons) : 
The Origins of Crime, W. B. Lewis on, F R, Sept. 
A Case of,Social Myopia: Pardon of Criminals, by G. R. 
Penal Sentences, G. RK. Vicars on, G M, Sept. 
Cycling : 
Is Cycling Beneficial? By L. Hillier, C S J, Sept. 
Cycling round Paris, by R. IH. Sherard, Fr L, Sept. 


Stetson, A R, Aug. 


Dallinger, Rev. Dr., R. Blathwayt on, G T, S« 





Defoe, Daniel, the Author of **‘ Robinson C aah: OM. O. W. Oliph int ou, C M, 
Sept. 

De Tocqueville's Momvirs, M, Sept. 

Dickens, Charles, A Girl's Rec tion, by Eliz. Aha 


Latimer, Lipp, Sept. 

Donne, John, Poetry of, [. Crosse on, New R, : 
Dress : 

How Men Dress, by H. Holiliy, E J, Sept. 

Clothes Historically Consilere1, by E. J. Lowell, Serib, Sept. 
Dunbar, William, F. R. Oliphant on, Black, Sept. 
Durham Place: A Palace in the Strand, Major M. A. S. Hume on, F R, 
Dutchman’s Cap, Cruise to, by C. Stein, Black, Sept. 


Sept . 


Ebers, Georg, Autobiographical, F, Aug. 
Education, (see also Contents of the Kducutional Review ( 
es Extension World) : 
The Technical S ‘hool and the U1 nivers sity, by F. A. Walker, A M, 
Our Public Schools, by Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, New R, Sept. 
Marlborough Calin W.C. Serpent on, Lud M, Sept. 
Egypt: Riders of Egypt, by Col. I. A. Dodge, Harp, Sept. 
Egypt and the Soudan: A Talk with Father Ohrwalder, Black, 


London), University 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Egyptology : The Graves of Egypt, by D. 8. Schaff, Hom R, Sept. 
Electoral : A General Election in England, R. Har ling on, Harp, Sept. 
Eliot, John, Rev. A. T, Pierson on, K Q, Sept. 


Elizabeth, Queen, Ecclesiastical Policy of, Rev. J. Stevenson on, M, Sept. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cussier’s Magazine. 
English-Speaking World: Anglo-Saxon Union ; 
by Prof. Goldwin Smith, N A R, Aug. 
Ethiopia: The Ancient Trade Route across Ethiopia, J. T. 
Evolution : 
R. Whittingham on, Cos, Aug. 
Evolution, a Note of Christianity, 
Common-Sense Obje tions to the 
Armistead, A C Q, July 


Evolutionary Ethics, Immorality of, by W. 


A Respouse to Mr. Carnegie, 
Bent on, G J, Aug. 
by FE. M. Caillard, C R, Sept. 

Postulates of Evolutionists, by C. J. 


Earl Hodgson, Nat R, Sept. 


Finance, (see also under Australia, India, United States, and Contents of 
Investors’ Review and Bankers’ Magazine): 
Mr. Gladstone and the Currency, by W. HH. Girenfell, F R, Sept. 


Bimetallism, W. H.G enfell and W. W. 
"* Wild-Cat Bauking in the Teens, by J. B. 
Fisheries Disputes : 
The Behring Sea Award: 
A. W. Staveley Hill on, Nat R, Sept. 
The Behring ye ontroversy from an E 
Brown, Y R, Aug. 
Flanders: Dead C ities, by Mdme. A. M. de Goey, 
Football on the Pacific Slope, by J. Craig, O, Sept. 
Forest Fires, F. L. Oswald on, Lipp, Seps. 
Fox, George, Mac, Sept. 
France: 
1793—1393, by A. D. Vandam, F R, Sept. 
The Moral Revival in France, Aline Gorren on, A M, Sept. 
French Peasantry, Marquise de San Carlos on, N A R, Aug. 
L’Ancien Régime, St. George Mivart on, A C Q, July. 
France, Louis LX. of, Prof. Gibbs on, Sun H, Sept. 


Astor on, P M M, Sept. 
McMaster, A M, Sept. 


onomic Standpoint, by J. Stanley 


N H, Sept. 


Freeman, Kiward A., H. Taylor on, Y R, Aug. 
French Literature: Recent French Novels, Black, Sept. 
Friendship : 


Japp, A. H., on, Arg, Sept. 
Maxwell, Sir H., on, N C, Sept. 
Frogs, H. W. Chamberlain on, St N, Sept. 
Fundy Bay and Its Tiles, by G. Kobbé, Serib, Sept. 


Germans in London, Mrs. Brewer on, Sun H, Sept. 
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Seuner on, N A R, 
Aug. 


Glengarry aud His Family, and Glengarry’s Death-Song, by Sir Walter Scott, 
Black, Sept. 

Glens and their Speech, by Moira O’ Neill, Black, Sept. 

Glimpses Back: A Hundred Years Ago, T B, Sept. 


The Issue of the German Elections, Dr. J. H. 


Hall, Dr. Newman: 

Jubilee Remembrances of People I have Met, Sun M, “ept. 
Hamley, Sir Kiward, Black, Sept. 
Hautefort, Madame de, Coventry Patmore on, M E, Aug. 
Heli: The Verdict of Rome on * Happiness in Hell,” by 

N C, Sept. 
Henry IV., Letters of, A. Tilley on, Mac, Sept. 
Herbert, George, Rev. W. Cowan on, &@ O P, Sept. 
Holland: A Dutch Exterior, by W. L. Alden, P MM, 
Hope, Anthony, Bkman, Sept. 
Hops and Hop-Pickers, C. Edwardes on, Nat R, Sept. 
Hortou, Robert F., D. B Martin on, Y M, Sept. 
How to Rally the Hosts of Freedom, by Rev. It. Frank, A, Aug. 
Howe, Henry, Lud M, Sept. 
Hypnotism, J. Daland on, Lipp, Sept. 


Father Clarke, 


Sept. 


Icebergs, M. E. Jennings on, Cos, Aug. 
Iceland, The Wilds of Iceland, Scot G M, Aug. 
immorality: Well-Springs of Immorality, B. O. Flov 


ver on, A, Aug. 


Immortality and Resurrection, by Grant Allen, F R, Sept. 
India : 
The Rupee Difficulty, by Hon. E. Hubbard, Nat R, Sept. 
An Indian Currency Experiment, by Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, C R, Sept. 


India’s Action and the Sherman Law, H. F, Aug. 
An Indian Lunacy, I R, Aug. 
The Bombay Riots, Sir Wm. Wedderburn, on, New R, 
Rulers of India, by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, U S M, Sept. 
Indo-China : Journeys in French Indo-China, by Hon. G. 
Aug. 
Insurance 
$ a State-Managed and State 
lr. Fatkin, Bank, Sept. 
Ireland: Home Rule: The New Treason, 


.White on, 
Sept. 3 


N. Curzon, G J, 





-Aided Old Age Pension Scheme Practical? by 


Black, Sept. 


Irving, Henry, on His Four Favourite Parts, E I, Sept. 
Japan, Transformation of, Lady Jersey on, N C, Sept. 
Jews: 


Phe Jews amongst us, Ly, 4 


Russian Jewry, Hall Caine on, "> M M, Sept. 
Journalism : 
Journalism as a Career, by J. W. Keller, F, Aug. 
Journalism as a Profession fur Women, by Mrs. Emily Crawford, © R, 
Sept. 
Do Newspapers now give the News? by J. G. Speed, F, Ang. 


A Word to the Critics of Newspapers, by C. R. Miller, F, Aug. 
Labour : 
The Teachings of the Labour; C 
Sept. F 
Organised Labour and the Law, N. T. Mason on, 
Capital and Labour, W. Dawson on, Y M, Sept. 
The Coal War, by 5. Woods, New R, Sept. 
rhe Machinist, by F. J. Miller, Serib, Sept. 
Lambeth Palace, . . C, Sydney on, N H, Sept. 
Law and Custom, by Rev. W. Humphrey, M, Sept. 
Leather Work, E. Crossley on, C F M, Se pt. 
Lepers’ Home at Mands ulay, Rev. W. R. Winston ov, Sun M, Sept. 
Leslie, George, Father Archangel of Scotland, R. Bb. Cuninghame Graham 
on, N C, Sept. 
T’Hut, Sieur du, A Gentleman of the Royal Guz an 1, Harp, Sept. 
Libraries, (see also Contents of Library Journe 


What They Read in the East End, by Miss M. ne R. Tames, ¥ W, Se 


mmission, by C. H. d’E. 


Leppington, C R, 
AJP, Aug. 


Life-Saving Service of the United States, Rev. T. J. A. Freeman on, A Cc Ca. July 
Lincoln Minster, Precentor Venables on, Sun M, %« ot 
London : 
An Imperial City, by Sir Lepel Griffin, P M M, Sept. 
London Sixty Years Ago, by 8. Baring-Gould, C F M, Sept. 
Lowell, James Russell, Letters of, C. E. Norton on, Harp, Sept. 
Lunacy : Inebriety and Insanity, by Leslie E. Keeley, A, Aug. 


Malay Peninsula, A. Keyser on, N C, Sept. 
Medicine, (see also Contents of Medical Brief, Medical Magazine): 
The Medical Diaconate, by Dr. T. W. Belcher, N H, Sept. 
Mendip Hills, C J, Sept. 
Methodism: What makes a Metho list? by J. M. 
Mexico: Metgl Proijuction, B T J, Aug. 
Mind Cure, Practical View of, by J. L. Hasbrouck, A, Aug. 
Missions, (see also Contents of the Church Missionary 
Missionary Review) : 
AR, Aug 


Missions and Colonies, by Rev. C. ¢ 
Natur: alist of Nunburnholme, G W, 


Buckley, Chaut, Ang. 


Intelligencer and 


‘, Starbuck, 
Moles: The Firs z Engineer, C, Sept 
Morris, Rev. F. O., the 
aorta 
The Climbing of High Mountains, W. M. Conway on, F R, Sept. 
A Slip on the Ortler, by C. 5. Davison, A M, Sept. 
Municipal Government: Why it Fails, by 8. Cooley, A J P, Aug. 
Murray, D. Christie, on His First Book, I, Sept. 


Se pt. 


Natural History, (see also Contents of Na/ural Science): 


Microscopic Sea-Life, by H. Scherren, L H, Sept. 
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Natural Selection, Prof. A. Weismann on, C R, Sept. 
Navies, (see also Contents of United Service Magazine) : 
e Lesson of the Victoria Disaster, by W. McAdoo, N A R, Aug. 
How to Join the Royal Navy, by C. Gleig, C J, Sept. 
Our Sailor Soldiers: United States Naval Militia, HE. B. Mero on, OQ, Sept. 
New York: Down Love Lane; Old New York, by ‘I’. A. Janvier, Harp, 


Sept. 
Nicaragua and the Canal Project, by M. de Lipman, Fr L, Sept. 


Oliphant, Mrs., W. J. Dawson on, Y W, Se’ 
Orchids: Mr. Chamberlain’s Orchids, F. jie sol on, E I, Sept. 
Owen, Robert, Rev. S. E. Keeble on, G T, Sept. 


Palermo, Florence Freeman on, M P, Sept. 
Panama : ne Cacia and Law of the Isthmian Canals, by S. Webster, 
Harp, 
Parents, Pate asin on, N AR, Aug. 
Paris, Comte de, T B, Sept. 
Parliamentary : 
For Weary Citizens, by H. D. Traill, Nat R, Sept. 
The Useless House of Lords, Justin McCarthy on, N A R, Aug. 
From Behind the Speaker’s Chair, by H. W. Lucy, Str, Aug. 
Penley, W. S., G. B. Burgin on, I, Sept. 
Pensions for Old Age, see under Insurance (National). 
Pepys : Letter to Samuel Pepys, by Andrew Lang, Scrib, Sept. 
Persian Gulf: Under British Protection, by J. '[. Bent, F R, Sept. 
Petrarch, Correspondence of, Harriet W. Preston and Louise Dodge on, A M, 


Se] 
making L’ Aigle Cole on, N C, Sept. 
Poetry : 
The English Sonnet and its History, by A. H. Japp, G M, Sept. 
Some Living English Poets, by A. T. Quiller Couch, E I, Sept. 
Three Women Poets, Ly, Sept. 
Poland: The Economic Condition of Poland, BT J, ¢ 
Polar Exploration : Tasks left for the Explorer, Prof. x “iteilprin on, F, i. 
Political ga The Tendencies of Natural Values, by Prof. E. A. Ross, 
Y R, Aug. 
Prairie Farms, E. V. Smalley on, A M, Sept. 
Prisons: An American Lock-Up, C, Sept. 
Psychical Research, Andrew Lang on, U R, Sept. 


Racing: The Business and Sport of Horse-Racing, Martha M. Williams on, 
Fr L, Sept. 

The North British Railway, A. E. Lockyer “+ EI,S 

The Raub Gravity or Three-Cylinder Engine, Rev. W. R. C Dan: oe AJP, 


Aug. 
Uruguayan Railways, C. E. Akers on, I R, Aug. 
The Intercontinental Railway in Central America, W. D. 
Aug. 
Reformation, Archdeacon Farrar on, C R, Sept. 
Religions, Parliament of, The English Premier and Primate on, R C, Aug. 
Richardson, Samuel, At Home, by A. Dobson, Serib, Sept. 
Rocamadour: An ‘Albert Diirer Town, by E lizabeth Ri. Pennell, Harp, Sept. 
Russell, Clark, and How He Writes His Sea-Nove s, by R. Blathwayt, zk I, 
Sept. 
Russia : 
The Peace of Europe and Russian Designs, Karl Blind on, 
Sept. 
Russian Jewry, Hall Caine on, P M M, Se) 
Tzirskoe ~eld, Isabel F. Hapgooa on, A M. aii 


Kelly on, Cos, 


US M, 


St. Michel, Mont, Robert Barr on, I, Sept. 
Salmon Casts, by H. A. Herbert, Cos, Aug. 
Salvini, Autobiography of, C M, Sept. 
Sanitation : 

ee Sanitation in Washington and Baltimore, by Dr. J. S. Billings, 

, Aug. 

Sanitation in Brussels, T. M. Legge on, Med M, Aug. 

Nature’s Sanitary Agents, C J, Sept. 

How to Stop River Pollution, by F. Spence, © R, Sept. 

How to Make a City Cholera-Proof, by P. Ot ae bos, Aug. 
Scylla and Charybiis, Rev. J. R. Vernon on, Q, Se 
Servant Question : The Servants’ Sunday, by Ruth Fiat, Sun H, Sept. 
Servia: Old Servia Customs, Grant Maxwell on, C J, Sept. 
Shakespeare: The Bacon- -Shakespeare Case: Verdict. No. : 2, by E. 

and others, A, Aug. 
Sherman, Jobn, as a ‘* Great Financier,” J. Prince on, A J P, Aug. 
Shipping, (see also Contents «f Nautical Magazine) : 

The Way of the World at Sea, by W. J. Gordon, L H, & 
— Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, J. A. F pase 4 ae. Sept. 
Siam : 

The Siamese Question, Lord Lamington on, U § M, Sept 

The Land of the White Elephant, by 8. E Carrington, C I M, Aug. 
Sicily : The Taormina Note Book, by G. E.W oodberry, C M, Sept. 
Sinclair, Archdeacon, Sun M, Sept. 
Society: The R emnant, by Mrs. Lynn Sa P MM, Sept. 
Sociological Studies of London, by Rev. . Hegem «n, Mom R, Aug. 
Sovrates Once More, by Pref. H. M. bp 44 7 R, Aug. 


Stedman 
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Solomon Islands, Commander F. W. Wyley on, U S M, Sept. 
Soudan, see under Egypt and the Soudan. 

Spain: Its Camels aud Flamingos 2s, H. Walker on, se H, Spt. 
Sport: Big Game dis.ppearing in the West, by T. oosevelt, F, Aug. 

Stars and Stripes, by H. R. Wray, St N, Sept. 

Stillman, William James, W. P. Garrison on, C M, Sept. 

Suez Caral: England’s Right to the Suez Shares, by C. Whitehouse, F R, 


Sept 

Sumner, Charles, Memoir and Letters of, Prof. G, P. Fisher on, Y R, 
Aug 

Sunshine, H. N. Dicks on, Scot G M, Aug. 


su 





musnine and Hain, by Phil Robinson, C R, Sept. 
Superstitiov an2 the Supernatural ; 
The Intellectual Basis of the Supernatural, Rev. A. F. Hewit on, A C Q, 
July. 
Present West Country Superstitions, Alice King on, Sun H, Sept. 
Symonds, John Addington, Hon, Roden Noel on, G M, Sept. 


Tapestry: The Mortlake Tapestry Works, W. J. Hardy on, L H, Sep 
‘Temperance: 
Inebriety and Insanity, by Leslie E. Keeley, A, Aug. 
Prohibition in England, Sir W. Lawson on, N A R, Aug. 
Tennyson in His Garden, Alice Meynell on, M E, Aug. 
‘Tex:s, S. B. Maxey on, Harp, Sept. 
Thac keray MS. in Harvard College Library, T. R. Sullivan on, Serib, Sept. 
Thimes River: A New R iver, C, Sept. 
Theatres and the Drama, (see also Conteale of the Theatre): 
Mask or Mirror: Artifiviality and Veritism on the Stage, B. O. Flower on, 
A, Aug. 

A New Stage Doctrine, by Hamilton Aide, N C, Sept. 

Disease and Death on the Stage, by Dr. C. Edson, N A R, Aug. 

The Comédie Frangaise of To-day, by A. D. Vandam, New R, Sept. 
‘Theosophy, see Contents of Lucifer, Theosophist, New Cal furniar, 
Thomson, Humphry, Autobiography of, Prof. E. Dowdea on, F R, “ept 
Tibet: Miss A. R. Taylor on, Nat R, Sept. 

Tollema:he, Lord, the Labourers’ Lord, by F. Impey, New R, Sept. 
Truppists, E. H. Barker on, T B, Sept. 

Tuscan Nationality, Grant Allen on, Nat R, Sept. 

Twain, Mark, and His Recent Works, by F. R. Stockton, F, Aug. 





Unite | States, (see also under Navy, American People, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, Texas. &¢.): 
Some Important Problems confronting C ——, A. C. Fisk on, A, Aug. 
The Coming Iyxtra Session, G. G. Vest and J. N, Dolph o on, NAR, Aug. 
A New Political System, by A. Schaumburg, A J P, / 
The Financial Situation, by} J. H. Eckels and S. BiB NAR, Aug. 
‘The Financial Problem, W. H. Standish = A, Aug. 
Regulations affecting Currency, B T J, Aug. 
Currency and Banking Reform, W. thes on, AJ P, Aug. 
Monometallism, W, M. Stewart on, A, Aug. 
fhe Doom of Silver, K. O. Leech on, F, Aug. 
India’s Action and the Sherman L aw, H. WI hite on, F, Aug. 
Our Industrial Image, by J. G. Clark, A, Aug. 
Danger in Hasty Tariff Revision, by R. be Wolff, F, Aug. 
The Census and Immigration, by H.C. Lodge, C M, Sept. 
The Historic Policy of “the United States as to Anne xation, by 8. E. 
Y R, Aug. 
The Life-Saving Service, Rev. T.. 
Our New National Forest Keserves 
Stars and Stripes, by H. R. Wray, St. N, Sept. 
United States of the World, by G, C. Sibley, A y P, Aug. 
Uruguayan Railways, C. E. Akers on, | kK, Aug. 


Baldwin, 


J. A. Freeman on, A C Q, July. 
Bf Eliza R. Scidmore, C M, Sept. 









Volunteers : 
A Week in a Volunteer Camp, C F M, Sept. 
The Artists’, Lud M, Sept. 


Wales: A Warning from Wales, by A. Griffith Boscawen, Nat R, Sept. 
Wales, Prince and Princess of, and Their Pets at Sandringham, E. M. Jessop 
on, J, Sept. 
Walton, Izaak, A. Curgill on, Serib, Sept. 
Washington Government Life, by F. 8. Daniel, Fr L, Sept. 
Wasps and Bees, by Agnes Giberne, N H, Sept. 
Weariness, by Pref M. Foster, N C, Sept. 
Weavers: The Last Lancashire Hanc-Loom Weavers, E. W. 
L H, Sept. 
Webster, Daniel, M. Chamberlain on, C M, Sept. 
Wessex Philosophy, E. B. V. Christian on, @ M, Sept. 
Wiggin, Mrs. Kate Douglis, Bkman, Sept. 
Women, (see also Contents of the Modern Review); 
Who shall Prescribe Woman’s Sphere? by Ellen B. Dietrick, A J P, Aug. 
Women as Journalists, by Mrs. tmily Crawford, C R, Sept. 


Abrahams on, 


Yachting: A. F. Aldridge on, Fr L, 
Sept. 

Yorkshire: by Meve and Tarn, Ata, Sept. 

Yosemite Valley: A Camping Trip to the Yosemite Valley, by Mrs. W. C. 
Sawyer, Cnaut, Aug, 


The International Yachting Contests, 
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